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PREFACE. 



The most brilliant passages in the history of ^xmiA ad* 
venture in the New World are undoubtedly afibnted I^ the 
conquests of Mexico and Peru — ^the two states which oom* 
bined with the largest extent of empire a refined social polity 
and considerable progress in the arts of civilization. Indeed, 
so prominently do they stand out on the great canvas of his- 
tory that the name of the one, notwithstanding the contrast 
they exhibit in their respective institutions, most naturally 
suggests that of the other ; and when I sent to Spain to collect 
materials for an account of the Conquest of Mexico I in- 
cluded in my researches those relating to the Conquest of 
Peru. 

The larger part of the documents, in both cases, was ob- 
tained firom the same great repository — ^the archives of the 
Royal Academy of History at Madrid ; a body specially in- 
trusted with the preservation of whatever may serve to illus- 
trate the Spanish colonial annals. The richest portion of its 
collection is probably that furnished by the papers of Mufioz. 
This eminent scholar, the historiographer of the Indies, em- 
ployed nearly fift/ ^ears^^f his fefe im aafifesing materials for a 
history of ^Mmish discovery and oonquest in America. For 
this, as he acted undeilthelE^ttenity of the government, every 
facility was afforded^ him^ ^»d pc&blic offices and jnivate de- 
positories, in all th^ pHnei^- oM^ W the empire, both at 
home and throughout the wide extent of its colonial posses* 
aons, were fireely opened to his inspection. The result was a 
magnificent collection of manuscripts, many of which he pa* 
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tiently transcribed with his own hand. But he did not live to 
reap the fruits of his persevering industry. The first volume 
of his work^ relating to the voyages of Columbus, was scarcely 
finished when he died ; and his manuscripts, at least that por- 
tion of them which have reference to Mexico and Peru, were 
destined to serve the uses of another, an inhabitant of that 
New World to which they related. 

Another scholar, to whose literary stores I am largely in- 
debted, is Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, late Director 
of the Royal Academy of History. Through the greater part 
of his long Ufe he was employed in assembling original docu- 
ments to illustrate the colonial annals. Many of these have 
been incorporated in his great work, <' Coleccion de los Viages 
y Descubrimientos," which, although far from being completed 
after the original plan of its author, is of inestimable service to 
the historian. In following down the track of discovery, Na- 
varrete turned aside from the conquests of Mexico and Peru, 
to exhibit the voyages of his countr)rmen in the Indian seas. 
His manuscripts relating to the two former countries he courte- 
ously allowed to be copied for me. Some of them have since 
appeared in print, under the auspices of his learned coadjutors, 
Salv^ and Baranda, associated with him in the Academy ; but 
the documents placed in my hands formed a most important 
contribution to my materials for the present history. 

The death of this illustrious man, which occurred some time 
after the present work was begun, has left a void in his coim- 
try not easy to be filled ; for he was zealously devoted to let- 
ters, and few have done more to extend the knowledge of her 
colonial history, l^a^ ijpx^^ ^xjpliisiyejsoli.citude for his own 
literary projects, he*»i/« fevjfer/ready.io ^x^d his s)rmpathy 
and assistance to those of ^tt^ehi..,I^is^^j:^putation as a scholar 
was enhanced by the highd^ *quafit{cs jvliSch he possessed as a 
man — ^by his benevolence^Jbis^^iip^ucity^ of manners, and un- 
sullied moral worth. le^*/A«h*.oN^ICttoi]6 to him are large ; 
for from the publication of my first historical work, down to 
the last week of his life, I have constantly received proofis from 
him of his hearty and most efficient interest in the prosecution 
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tf my historical hbocs; and I now the more willingly pay 
this well-merited tribute to his desarts, that it must be exenqit 
fixxm all suspicion of flattery. 

In the list of those to wh<Hn I have been indebted for ma* 
terials I must also include the name of M. Temaux-Compans, 
so well known by his faithful and elegant French versions of 
the Mufioz manuscripts ; and that of my Mend, Don Pascual 
de Gayangos, who, under the modest dress of translation, has 
furni^ied a most acute and learned commentary on Spanish* 
Arabian history, securing for himself the foremost rank ia 
that difficult department of letters, which has been illumined 
by the labcHS of a l^lasdeu, a Casiri, and a Conde. 

To the materials derived from these sources I have added 
some manuscripts of an important character from the library of 
the Escorial. These, which chiefly relate to the ancient insti* 
tutions of Peru, formed part of the splendid collection of Lord 
Kingsborough, which has unfortunately shared the lot of most 
literary collections, and been dispersed, since the death of its 
noble author. For these I am indebted to that industrious 
Kbliographer, Mr. O. Rich, now resident in London. Lastly, 
I must not forget to mention my obligations, in another way, 
to my Mend, Charles Folsom, Esq., the learned librarian of the 
Boston Ath^iasum, whose minute acquaintance with the gram- 
matical structure and the true idiom of our English tongue has 
enabled me to correct many inaccuracies into which I had 
(alien in the composition both of this and of my former works. 

From these diflerent quarters I have accumulated a large 
amoimt of manuscripts, of the most various character and from 
the most authentic sources ; royal grants and ordinances, in- 
structions of the coiul:, letters of the emperor to the great colo- 
nial officers, municipal records, personal diaries and memo- 
randa, and a mass <^ private correspondence of the pincipal 
actcxs in this turbulent drama. Perhaps it was the turbulent 
state of the country which led to a nuHre frequ^it correspond- 
ence between the government at home and the odonial offioecs. 
But, whatever be the cause, the collection of manuscript ma- 
terials in reference to Peru is fuller and more complete ( 
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that which relates to Mexico ; so that there is scarcely a nook 
or comer so obscure^ in the path of the adventurer, that some 
light has not been thrown on it by the written correspondence 
of the period. The historian has rather had occasion to com- 
plain of the embarras des richesses ; for in the multiplicity of 
contradictory testimony it is not always easy to detect the 
truth, as the multiplicity of cross-lights is apt to dazzle and 
bewilder the eye of the spectator. 

The present History has been conducted on the same gen- 
eral plan with that of the Conquest of Mexico. In an Intro- 
ductory Book I have endeavored to portray the institutions 
of the IncaSy that the reader may be acquainted with the char- 
acter and condition of that extraordinary race before he enters 
on the story of their subjugation. The remaining books are 
occupied with the narrative of the Conquest. And here the 
subject, it must be allowed, notwithstanding the opportunities 
it presents for the display of character, strange romantic inci- 
dent, and picturesque scenery, does not afford so obvious ad- 
vantages to the historian as the Conquest of Mexico. Indeed, 
few subjects can present a parallel with that, for the purposes 
either of the historian or the poet. The natural development 
of the story, there, is precisely what would be prescribed by 
the severest rules of art. The conquest of the country is the 
great end alwa3rs in the view of the reader. From the first 
landing of the Spaniards on the soil, their subsequent advent- 
ures, their battles and negotiations, their ruinous retreat, their 
rally and final siege, all tend to this grand result, till the long 
series is closed by the downfall of the capital. In the march 
of events, all moves steadily forward to this consummation. 
It is a magnificent epic, in which the unity of interest is com- 
plete. 

In the '^ Conquest of Peru," the action, so far as it is 
founded on the subversion of the Incas, terminates long before 
the close of the narrative. The remaining portion is taken up 
with the fierce feuds of the Conquerors, which would seem, 
from their very nature, to be incapable of being gathered 
round a central point of interest. To secure this we must 
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look beyond the immediate overthrow of the Indian empire. 
The conquest of the natives is but the first step, to be followed 
by the. conquest of the Spaniards — ^the rebel Spaniards — them 
selves, till the supremacy of the crown is permanently estab^ 
lished over the country. It is not till this period that the 
acquisition of this transatlantic empire can be said to be com- 
pleted ; and by fixing the eye on this remoter point the suc- 
cessive steps of the narrative will be found leading to one great 
result, and that unity of interest preserved which is scarcely 
less essential to historic than dramatic composition. How far 
this has been effected in the present work must be left to the 
judgment of the reader. 

No history of the Conquest of Peru, founded on original 
documents and aspiring to the credit of a classic composition, 
like the ** Conquest of Mexico,** by Soils, has been attempted, 
so far as I am aware, by the Spaniards. The English possess 
one of high value, firom the pen of Robertson, whose masterly 
sketch occupies its due space in his great work on America. 
It has been my object to exhibit this same story in all its ro- 
mantic details ; not merely to portray the characteristic feat- 
ures of the Conquest, but to fill up the outline with the color- 
ing of Ufe, so as to present a minute and faithful picture of the 
times. For this purpose, I have, in the composition of the 
work, availed myself freely of my manuscript materials, allowed 
the actors to speak as much as possible for themselves, and 
especially made frequent use of their letters ; for nowhere is 
the heart more likely to disclose itself than in the freedom of 
private correspondence. I have made Uberal extracts from 
these authorities in the notes, both to sustain the text, and io 
put in a printed form those productions of the eminent cap- 
tains and statesmen of the time which are not very accessible 
to Spaniards themselves. 

M. Am^6e Pichot, in the Preface to the French translation 
of the ** Conquest of Mexico,** infers from the plan of the 
composition that I must have carefully studied the writings of 
bis countryman, M. de Barante. The acute critic does me but 
Justice in supposing me familiar with the principles of thai 
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writer's historical theory^ so ably devdoped in die Vrdbxx tt 
his '' Dues de Bourgogne." And I have had occasion to ad> 
mire the skilful manner in which he illustrates this theory him* 
self, by constructing out of the rude mat^iah of a distant time 
a monument of genius that transports us at once into the 
middle of the Feudal Ages — and this without the incongruity 
which usually attaches to a modem-antique. In like manner 
I have attempted to seize the characteristic expression of a dis- 
tant age and to exhibit it in the freshness of life. But in an 
essential particular I have deviated from the plan of the French 
historian. I have suffered the scaffolding to remain after the 
building has been completed. In other words, I have shown 
to the reader the steps of the process by which I have come to 
my conclusions. Instead of requiring him to take my version 
of the story on trust, I have endeavored to give him a reason 
for my faith. By copious citations from the original authori- 
ties, and by such critical notices of them as would explain to 
him the influences to which they were subjected, I have en- 
deavored to put him in a position for judging for himself, and 
thus for revising, and, if need be, reversing, the judgments of 
the historian. He will, at any rate, by this means, be enabled 
to estimate the diflSculty of arriving at truth amidst the con- 
flict of testimony ; and he will learn to place little reUance 
on those writers who pronounce on the mysterious past with 
what Fontenelle calls **a frightful degree of certainty " — a 
spirit the most opposite to that of the true philosophy of his- 
tory. 

Yet it must be admitted that the chronicler who records the 
events of an earlier age has some obvious advantages in the 
store of manuscript materials at his command — ^the statements 
of friends, rivals, and enemies furnishing a wholesome counter- 
poise to each other — ^and also in the general course of events, 
as they actually occurred, affording the best commentary on 
the true motives of the parties. The actor, engaged in the 
heat of the strife, finds his view bounded by the circle around 
him, and his vision blinded by the smoke and dust of the con- 
flict \ while the spectator, whose eye ranges over the ground 
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from a more distant and elevated pointy though the individual 
objects may lose somewhat of their vividness, takes in at a 
glance all the operations of the field. Paradoxical as it may 
appear, truth founded on contemporary testimony would seem, 
after all, as likely to be attained by the writer of a later day as 
by contemporaries themselves. 

Before closing these remarks, I may be permitted to add a 
few of a personal nature. In several foreign notices of my 
writings, the author has been said to be blind ; and more than 
once I have had the credit of having lost my sight in the com- 
position of my first history. When I have met with such 
erroneous accounts, I have hastened to correct them. But the 
present occasion affords me the best means of doing so ; and I 
am the more desirous of this as I fear some of my own re- 
marks, in the Prefaces to my former histories, have led to the 
mistake. 

While at the University, I received an injury in one of my 
eyes, which deprived me of the sight of it. The other, soon after, 
was attacked by inflammation so severely that for some time 
I lost the sight of that also \ and, though it was subsequently 
restored, the organ was so much disordered as to remain per- 
manently debilitated, while twice in my life, since, I have been 
deprived of the use of it for all purposes of reading and writing, 
for several years together. It was during one of these periods 
that I received from Madrid the materials for the ** History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella,'' and in my disabled condition, with 
my transatlantic treasures lying around me, I was like one 
pining firom hunger in the midst of abundance. In this state 
I resolved to make the ear, if possible, do the work of the eye. 
I procured the services of a secretary, who read to me the vari- 
ous authorities ; and in time I became so far familiar with the 
sounds of the different foreign languages (to some of which, in- 
deed, I had been previously accustomed by a residence abroad) 
that I could comprehend his reading without much difficulty. 
As the reader proceeded, I dictated copious notes ; and when 
these had swelled to a considerable amount they were read to 
me repeatedly, till I had mastered their contents sufficiently for 
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die purposes of composition. The same notes famished as 
easy means of reference to sustain the text. 

Still anodier difficulty occurred^ in the mechanical labor of 
writing, which I found a severe trial to the eye. This was 
remedied by means (tf a writing-case, such as is used by the 
blind, which enabled me to commit my thoughts to paper widi- 
out the aid of si^t, serving me equally well in the dark as in 
the light. The characters thus formed made a near approadi 
to hierogl3ri^cs ; but my secretary became expert in tl^ art of 
deciphering, and a ^r copy — with a liberal allowance for un-> 
avoidable blunders — ^was transcribed for the use of the printer. 
I have described the process with mcM:e minuteness, as some 
curiosity has been r^)eatedly expressed in reference to my nun 
dm operandi under my privaticHis, and the knowledge of it 
may be of some assistance to otheis in similar circumstances. 
. Though I was encouraged by the sensible progress of my 
work, it was necessarily slow. But in time the tendency to 
inflammation diminished, and the strength of the eye was con- 
firmed more and more. It was at length so far restored that I 
could read for several hours of the day, though my labels in 
this way necessarily terminated with the daylight. Nor could 
I ever dispense with the services of a secretary, or with the 
writing-case; for, contrary to the usual experience, I have 
found writing a severer trial to the eye than reading, a re- 
mark, however, which does not apply to the reading of manu- 
script ; and to enable myself, therefore, to revise my compo- 
sition more carefiiUy, I caused a copy of the ** History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella " to be printed for my own in^)ection 
before it was sent to the press for publication. Such as I have 
described was the improved state of my health during the 
preparation of the ^^ Conquest of Mexico ; '' and, satisfied with 
being raised so nearly to a level with the rest of my species, I 
scarcely oivied die superior good fortuneof those who could pro- 
long their studies into the evening and the later hours erf the night. 

But a diai^ has again taken place durii^ the last two years. 
The sight of my eye has become gradually dimmed, while the 
vensibility of the nerve has been so far increased that for ser« 
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end weeks of tbe last year I have not opened a volume, and 
through the whole time I have not had the use of it, on an 
average, for more than an hour a day. Nor can I cheer my- 
self with the delusive expectation that, impaired as the organ 
has become from having been tasked, probably, beyond its 
strength, it can ever renew its youth, or be of much service to 
me hereafter in my Uterary researches. Whether I shall have 
the heart to enter, as I had proposed, on a new and more 
extensive field of historical labor, with these impediments, I 
cannot say. Perhaps long habit, and a natural desire to fol- 
low up the career which I have so long pursued, may make 
this, in a manner, necessary, as my past experience has already 
proved that it is practicable. 

From this statement — ^too long, I fear, for his patience — the 
reader who feels any curiosity about the matter will understand 
the real extent of my embarrassments in my historical pursuits. 
That they have not been very light will be readily admitted, 
when it is considered that I have had but a limited use of my 
eye in its best state, and that much of the time I have been 
debarred from the use of it altogether. Yet the difficulties I 
have had to contend with are very far inferior to those which 
fall to the lot of a blind man. I know of no historian now 
alive who can claim the glory of having overcome such obsta- 
cles but the author of ** La ConquSte de TAngleterre par les 
Normands," who, to use his own touching and beautiful lan- 
guage, ''has made himself the friend of darkness/' and who, 
to a profound philosophy that requires no light but that from 
within, unites a capacity for extensive and various research, 
that might well demand the severest application of the student. 

The remarks into which I have been led at such length will, 
I trust, not be set down by the reader to an unworthy egotism, 
but to their true source, a desire to correct a misapprehension 
to which I may have unintentionally given rise myself, and 
which has gained me the credit with some — ^far from grateful 
to my feelings, since undeserved— of having surmounted the 
incalculable obstacles which lie in the path of the blind man. 

Boston, April 2, 1847. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

TIEW OP THE CIVILIZATION OF THE I19CA& 



CHAPTER I. 

Thydcal Aspect of the Country. — Sources of Peruvian Ciid]izatkm.-»£m» 
pire of the Incas.^Royal Family.— Nobility. 

Of the niuneroos nations which occupied the great Ameri- 
can continent at the time of its discoyery by the Europeans, 
the two most advanced in power and refinement were uo* 
doubtediy those <^ Mexico and Peru. But, though resem* 
iding one another in extent of dviUzadon, diey differed widely 
as to the nature of it ; and the philosophical student of his 
q)ecies may feel a natural curiosity to trace the different stqis 
l^ which these two nations strove to emerge from the state of 
barbarism and place themselves on a higher point in the scale 
itf humanity. In a former work I have endeavored to exlubk 
the institutions and character of the andent Mexicans, and the 
story of their conquest by the Spaniards. Hie present will be 
devoted to the Peruvians ; and, if their history dasS, be found 
to present less strange anomalies and striking contrasts thaa 
that of the Aztecs, it may interest us quite as much by the 
pfeadng picture it offers of a well-regulated govaimient and 
sober habits of industry under the patriarchal sway of the Incas. 

The Empire of Peru, at die peiiod of the Spanish invaston. 

Peru 2 Vol. 1 
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Stretched along the Pacific from about the second degree north 
to the thirty-seventh degree of south latitude; a line, also, 
which describes the western boimdaries of the modem re- 
publics of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili. Its breadth 
caimot so easily be determined ; for, though bounded every- 
where by the great ocean on the west, toward the east it 
spread out, in many parts, considerably beyond the moun- 
tains, to the confines of barbarous states, whose exact position 
is undetermined, or whose names are effaced from the map of 
history. It is certain, however, that its breadth was altogether 
disproportioned to its length.' 

The topogn^hical aspect of the country is very remarkable. 
A strip of hmd, rarely exceeding twenty leagues in width, runs 
along the coast, and is hemmed in through its whole extent by 
a colossal range of mountains, which, advancing from the 
Straits of Magellan, reaches its highest elevation — indeed, the 
highest on the American continent — about the seventeenth de- 
gree south," and, after crossing the Une, gradually subsides into 
hills of inconsiderable magnitude, as it enters the Isthmus of 
Ptoamd. This is the famous Cordillera of the Andes, or '^ cop- 
per mountains," • as termed by the natives, though they might 
with more reason have been called '< mountains of gold." 
Arranged sometimes in a single line, though more frequently 
in two or three lines running parallel or obliquely to each 
other, they seem to the voyager on the ocean but one contin- 
uous chain ; while the huge volcanoes, which to the inhabi- 
tants of the table-land look like solitary and independent 
masses, appear to him only like so many peaks of the same vast 
and magnificent range. So immense is the scale on which 
Nature works in these regions that it is only when viewed from 

> SanitfentD, Rdadon, MS., cap. 65.-^ieza de Leon, Cronica dd Peru (AnTcrt, x554)« 
av». 41.— GarcOasM de la Vega, Commentariot Reales (lisboa, 1609)^ Parte i, tib. t, cap. S. 
^-According to die latt authority, die empire^ in its greatest breadUi» did not ezoaed ont 
hundred and twenty leagues. But Gardlasso^s geography will not bear criticism. 

* Aooording to Malte-Bmn, it is under the equator that we meet with die loftiest tos* 
•its of diis diain. (Universal Geography, Eng. trans., book 86.) But mofe recent meat' 
wements have shown this to be between fifteen and se v en t een degrees south, where th* 
Hevado de S<nata rises to die enormous hei^t o£ s&aso feet, and the Illimani to 34.900. 

* At least, die word ania^ which has been thought to fiimish the ttyvaxAogf cS Andes, in 
tfwFanmaa lOQgiN^ tignifitd ** copper." Gardbwso, Com. ReaL, Parte x, Kb. 5, cap. 14. 
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a great distance that the ^)ectatCH: can in any d^ee oompie- 
bend the relation of the several parts to the stupendous whole. 
Few of the works of Nature, indeed, are calculated to produoe 
impressions of higher subhmity than the aspect of this coast, as 
it is gradually unfolded to the eye of the mariner sailing on the 
distant waters of ti^ Pacific ; where mountain is seen to rise 
above mountain, and Chimborazo, with its glorious canopy of 
snow, glittering far above the clouds, crowns tte whole as 
with a celestial diadem/ 

The &ce of the country would a{^)ear to be peculiarly un- 
favorable to the purposes both of agriculture and of inter- 
nal communication. The sandy strip along the coast, wha» 
rain rarely fells, is fed only by a few scanty streams, that fur- 
nish a remarkable contrast to the vast volumes of water which 
roll down the eastern sides of the Cordilleras into the Atlantic 
The precipitous steeps of the sierra, with its splintered sides of 
porph3rry and granite, and its higher regions wrapped in snows 
that never melt under the fierce sun of the equatcn:, unless it 
be from the desolating action of its own volcanic fires, might 
seem equally unpropitious to the labors of the husbandman. 
And all commimication between the parts of the long-extended 
territory might be thought to be precluded by the savage char- 
acter of the r^on, broken up by precipices, furious torrents, 
and impassable quebradas — ^those hideous rents in the moun« 
tain-chain, whose depths the eye of the terrified traveller^ 
9& he winds along his aerial pathway, vainly endeavors to 
fisithom.* Yet the industry, we might almost say the genius, 
of the Indian was sufficient to overcome all these impediments 
of Nature. 

By a judicious system of canals and subtaraneous aque- 

* Humboldt, Vues des Cordillires et Monumeiu des Peoples indigtoes de r AmA&pt 
(Paris, x8xo), p. zo6.— Malte-Brun, book 88.— The few brief sketches which M. de Hum- 
boldt has given of the scenery of the Cordilleras, showii^ the hand of a great painter, as 
well as of a philosopher, make us regret die more that he has not given the results of his 
observations in this interesting r^on as minutely as he has done in respect to Mexico. 

* *'These crevices are so deep," says M. de Humboldt, with his usual vivacity of illut> 
trmtion, '* that if Vesuvius or the Puy de Ddme were seated in the bottom of diem, dity 
wooU not rise above liie level of the xidges of die neighbonQg sieRm.** Vuet deeGaftdS> 
HntiP>9* 
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ducts, the waste places on the coast were refreshed by copi- 
ous streams, that clothed them in fertility and beauty. Ter- 
races were raised upon the steep sides of the Cordillera ; and, 
as the different elevations had the effect of difference of lati- 
tude, they exhibited in regular gradation every variety of veg- 
etable form, from the stimulated growth of the tropics to the 
temperate products of a northern clime; while flocks of 
llamas — the Peruvian sheep — wandered with their shepherds 
over the broad, snow-covered wastes on the crests of the sierra, 
which rose beyond the limits of cultivation. An industrious 
population settled along the lofty regions of the plateaus, and 
towns and hamlets, clustering amidst orchards and wide- 
spreading gardens, seemed suspended in the air far above the 
ordinary elevation of the clouds.* Intercourse was main- 
tained between these numerous settlements by means of the 
great roads which traversed the mountain-passes and opened 
an easy commimication between the capital and the remotest 
extremities of the empire. 

The source of this civilization is traced to the valley of 
Cuzco, the central region of Peru, as its name implies.^ The 
origin of the Peruvian empire, like the origin of all nations, 
except the very few which, like our own, have had the good 
fortune to date from a civilized period and people, is lost in 
the mists of fable, which, in fact, have settled as darkly round 
its history as round that of any nation, ancient or modern, in 
the Old World. According to the tradition most familiar to 
the European scholar, the time was when the ancient races of 
the continent were all plunged in deplorable barbarism ; when 
they worshipped nearly every object in nature indiscriminately, 
made war their pastime, and feasted on the flesh of their 
slaughtered captives. The Sun, the great luminary and parent 
of mankind, taking compassion on their degraded condition, 
sent two of his children, Manco Capac and Mama Oello 

*The plains of Quito are at the height of between nine and ten thousand feet above tilt 
sea. (See Condamine, Journal d'un Voyage \ l^quateur (Paris, 1751), p. 48.) Other 
valleys or plateaus in this vast group of mountains reach a still higher elevation. 

^ " Cnzco^ in the language of the Incas," says Gardlasso, ** signifies navels QoBX, 
Rettln Pule X, lib. x, cap. x8. 
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BoacOy to gather the natives into communities and teach Aeia 
the arts of civilized life. The celestial pair, brother and a^ 
ter, husband and wife, advanced along the high plains in te 
neighborhood of Lake Titicaca to abcKit the sixteenth degree 
south. They bore with them a golden wedge, and were di» 
rected to take up their residence on the spot where the sacred 
tfnblem should without effort ^nk into the ground. Thej 
proceeded accordingly but a short distance, as ^ as the valley 
of Cuzco, the spot indicated by the performance of the mira- 
cle, since there the wedge speedily sank into the earth and dis- 
i^peared forever. Here the children of the Sun established 
their residence, and soon entered upon their beneficent nns- 
sion among the rude inhabitants of the country ; Manco Capac 
teaching the men the arts of agriculture, and Mama Oello • in- 
itiating her own sex in the mysteries of weaving and spinning. 
The simple people lent a willing ear to the messengers of 
Heaven, and, gathering together in considaral^ niunbers, laid 
the foundations of the city of Cuzco. The same wise and be- 
nevolent maxims wluch regulated the conduct of the first 
Incas* descended to their successors, and under thdr mild 
sceptre a community gradually extended itself along the broad 
surface of the table-land, which asserted its supaiority over 
the surrounding tribes. Such is the pleasing picture of the 
origin of the Peruvian monarchy, as portrayed by Garcilasso 
de la Vega, the descendant of the Incas, and through him 
made familiar to the European reader.*^ 

* Mama^ with the Peravians, signified " mother " (GarcihMO, Com. Real., I^urte x> 
lib. 4, cap. i). The identity of this term with that used by Eun^teaas is a curious coinct> 
denoe. It is scarcely more so, however, than that of the corresponding word /a/a, whic^ 
widi the ancient Mexicans denoted a priest of high rank ; reminding us of die ><>/«, 
" pope," of the Italians. With both, the term seems to embrace in its most comprefaen«ve 
sense the paternal relation, in which it is more familiarly employed by most of the nations 
of Europe. Nor was the use of it limited to modem times, being i^iplied in the same way 
both by Greeks and Romans ; *' Uainra i^iAe," says Nausikaa, addr^sing her father, in die 
simple language which the modem versifiers have thought too simple to render literally. 

* Inca signified king or lord. Capac meant grtat or powerful. It was applied to 
•everal qH the successors of Manco, in the same manner as the ^ithet Yupanq%dt ugnify- 
falg rich in all xrirtMts, was added to the names of seversd Incas. (Ciesa de Leon, CnNi* 
ica, cap. 41.— Garcilassoi, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. a, cap. 17.) The good qualities < 
nemorated by the cognomens of most of the Peravian princes afibrd an 1 
ibooi^ not altogether unsuspidous, tribute to the rycdlencc of dteir dunacteis. 

I* Con. RoaLt Parte x» lib. x, cap. 9-16. 
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But this tradition is only one of several current among the 
Peruvian Indians, and probably not the one most generally re- 
ceived. Another legend speaks of certain white and bearded 
men, who, advancing from the shores of Lake Titicaca, estab- 
lished an ascendency over the natives and imparted to them 
the blessings of civilization. It may remind us of the tradi- 
tion existing among the Aztecs in respect to Quetzalcoatl, the 
good deity, who, with a similar garb and aspect came up the 
great plateau from the east on a hke benevolent mission to the 
natives. The analogy is the more remarkable as there is no 
trace of any communication with, or even knowledge of, each 
other to be found in the two nations." 

The date usually assigned for these extraordinary events was 
about four hundred years before the coming of the Spaniards, 
or early in the twelfth century. '• But, however pleasing to 
the imagination, and however popular, the legend of Manco 
Capac, it requires but httle reflection to show its improbability, 
even when divested of supernatural accompanim^its. On the 
shores of Lake Titicaca extensive ruins exist at the present 
day, which the Peruvians themselves acknowledge to be of 
older date than the pretended advent of the Incas, and to have 
furnished them with the models of their architecture.'* The 

> 1 Iliese several traditions, all of a very puerile character, are to be found in Onde- 
gardo, Relacion Segunda, MS. — Saimiento, Relacion, MS., cap. i— Cieza de Leon, 
Cronica, cap. 105— Conquista i Poblacion del Pirn, MS.— Declaracion de los Presidente 
tf t)ydores de la Audienda Reale del Peru, MS.— all of them authorities contemporary 
with the Conquest. The story of the bearded white men finds its place in most of dieir 
legends. 

»• Some writers carry back the date five hundred, or even five hundred imd fifty, years 
before the Spanish invasion. (Balboa, Histoire du P^u, chap. i. — Velasco, Histoire du 
Royaume de Quito, tom. i., p. 81. — ^Ambo auct. ap. Relations et M^moires originaux pour 
Servir \ I'Histoire de la Dto)uverte de TAm^rique, par Temaux-Compans (Paris, 1840).) 
b the Report of the Royal Audience of Peru, the epoch is more modestly fixed at two 
hundred years before the Conquest. Dec de la Aud. Real, MS. 

1* ** Otras cosas ay mas que dezir deste Tiaguanaco, que passo por no detenerme : con- 
doyCdo que yo para mi tengo esta antigualla por la mas atitigua de todo el Peru. Y assi 
se tiene que antes q los Ingas reynassen con muchos tiempos estavan hechos algunos edi- 
fidos destos : porque yo he oydo afirmar a Indios, que los Ingas hizieron los edificio* 
grandes del Cuzco por la forma que vieron tener la muralla o pared que se vee en este 
pueblo." (Ciexa de Leon, Cronica, cap. 105.) See also Garcilasso (Com. Real., Parte i, 
lib. 3, cap. i), who gives an account of these remains, on the authority of a Spanish eccle- 
siastic, which might compare, for the marvellous, with any of the legends of his order. 
Other ruins of similar traditional antiquity are noticed by Herrera (Historia general de kM 
Hffchos de los Castellanos en las Isias y Tierra Firme del Mar Oc^ano (Madrid, 1730)^ 
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date of their appearance, indeed, is manifestly irreconcilable 
with their subsequent history. No account assigns to the 
Inca dynasty more than thirteen princes before the Conquest. 
But this number is altogether too small to have spread over 
four hundred years, and would not carry back the foundations 
of the monarchy, on any probable computation, beyond two 
centuries and a half — ^an antiquity not incredible in itself, and 
which, it may be remarked, does not precede by more than 
half a centiury the alleged foundation of the capital of Mexico. 
The fiction of Manco Capac and his sister-wife was devised, no 
doubty at a later period, to gratify the vanity of the Peruvian 
monarchs, and to give additional sanction to their authority 
by deriving it firom a celestial origin. 

We may reasonably conclude that there existed in the coun- 
try a race advanced in civilization before the time of the Incas ; 
and, in conformity with nearly every tradition, we may derive 
this race firom the neighborhood of Lake Titicaca;** a conclu- 
lion strongly confirmed by the imposing architectural remains 
which still endure, after the lapse of so many years, on its bor- 
ders. Who this race were, and whence they came, may afford 
a tempting theme for inquiry to the speculative antiquarian. 
But it is a land of darkness that lies far beyond the domain of 
history.** 

dec 6, lib. 6» cap. 9). McCulloh, in some sensible reflections on the origin of the Peruviaa 
dvilizaition, adduces, on the authority of Gardlasso de la Vega, the famous temple of Pa- 
chacamac, not far from Lima, as an example ci architecture more ancient than that of the 
lacas. (Researches, Philosophical and Antiquarian, concerning the Aboriginal History Qi 
America (Baltimore, 1829), p. 405.) This, if true, would do much to confirm the views 
in our text But McCulloh is led into an error by his blind guide, Rycaut, the translator 
of Gardlasso, for the latter does not speak of the temple as existing before the time ci 
the Incas, but before the time when the country was conquered by the Incas. Com. ReaL, 
Parte i, lib. 6, cap. 30. 

1* Among other authorities for this tradition, see Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 3, 4— 
Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 5, lib. 3, cap. 6— Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS. — Zarate, Hit* 
toria del Descubrimiento y de la Conquista dd Peru, lib. x, cap. 10, ap. Barda, Historia- 
dores primitiTOS delas Indias occidentales (Madrid, 1749), torn. 3. — In most, not all, of the 
traditions, Manco C^pac is recognized as the name of the founder of the Peruvian .mon* 
archy. though his history and character are related with suffident discrepancy. 

!• Mr. Ranldng, 

"Who can deep mysteries unriddle 
As easily as diread a needle,'* 

finds it " hiiehly probable that the first Inca of Peru was a son of the Grand Khan Kubki t** 
(HisKHicalReseardiesondieOmquestofPeni, etc., by die Moguls (L(md<», xSsyXfi 
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The same mists that hang romud the ongiii of the Incas ooaoif 
tinue to settle on their subsequent annals ; and so imperfect 
vrett the records emplo3red by the Peruvians, and so confused 
and contradictory their traditions, that the hi^orian finds no 
firm footing on which to stand till within a century of the 
Spanish conquest** At first, the {uxigress of die Peruviana 
seems to have been slow, and almost impercq)tible. By their 
wise and temperate policy they gradually won over the neigh- 
boring tribes to their dominion, as these latter became more 
and more convinced of the benefits of a just and well-regulated 
government. As they grew stronger, they were enabled to 
Bdy more directly on feroe ; but, still advancing under cover 
of the same beneficent pretexts employed by their predecessoiB, 
they proclaimed peace and civilization at the point of the 
sword. The rude nations of the country, without any prind* 
pie of cohesion among themselves, fell one after another before 
the victorious arm of the Incas. Yet it was not till the middle 
of the fifteenth century that the famous Topa Inca Yupanqui, 
grandfather of the monarch who occupied the throne at the 
coming of the Spaniards, led his armies across the terrible 
desert of Atacama, and, penetrating to the southern region of 
Chili, fixed the permanent boundary of his dominions at the 
river Maule. His son, Hua)ma Capac, possessed of ambition 
and military talent fully equal to his father's, marched along the 
Cordillera toward the north, and pushing his conquests across 

trow) The coincidences are curioos, tfaongli we shall hardly jump at the condusion of die 
mdventnrous audior. Every scholar will agree with Humboldt in the wish that ** some 
learned traveller would visit the borders cS the lake ofTiticaca, die district cX Callao, and 
die high plains of Tiahuanaco, the dieatre of the ancient American civilization.'' (Vues det 
Cordill^res, p. 199.) And jret die ardiitectural monuments of die aborigines, hidierto 
brought to light, have furnished few materials for a bridge of ccnnmunication across die 
dark gulf that still separates die Old Word from the New. 

>* A good deal widiin a century, to say trudi. Garcflasso and Sarmiento, for ex a mple, 
the two ancient audiorities in highest repute, have scarcely a point of contact in their a» 
oouats of the earlier Peruvian princes ; the former representing the sceptre as gliding down 
in peaceful succession from hand to hand dirough an unbroken dynasty, while the latter 
garnishes his tide widi as many conspiracies, depositions, and revotndons as belong to moet 
barbarous and, unhappily, moft civilized communides. When to these two are added die 
irarious writers, contemporary and of the succeeding age, viho have treated of die Peruviaa 
•snals, we shall find oursdves in sudi a conflict of traditions diat criddsm is lost in con- 
jecture. Yet this uncertainty as to hislorieal events Ibrtmately does not extend to the M^ 
lory of arts and iiutitutioM«ychwera in onstence OB the amval of die Spaniards. , 
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the equator, added the powerful kingdom of Quito to the em- 
pire of Peru. ** 

The ancient city of Cuzco, meanwhile, had been gradually 
advancing in wealth and population, till it had become the 
worthy metropolis of a great and flourishing monarchy. It 
stood in a beautiful valley on an elevated region of the plateau, 
which among the Alps would have been buried in eternal 
snows, but which within the tropics enjoyed a genial and salu- 
brious temperature. Toward the north it was defended by a 
lofty eminence, a spur of the great Cordillera ; and the city 
was traversed by a river, or rather a small stream, over which 
bridges of timber, covered with heavy slabs of stone, furnished 
an easy means of communication with the opposite banks. The 
streets were long and narrow, the houses low, and those of the 
poorer sort built of clay and reeds. But Cuzco was the royal 
residence, and was adorned with the ample dwellings of the 
great nobihty ; and the massy fragments still incorporated in 
many of the modern edifices bear testimony to the size and 
solidity of the ancient. *• 

The health of the city was promoted by spacious openings 
and squares, in which a numerous population from the capi' 
tal and the distant country assembled to celebrate the high fes- 
tivals of their religion. For Cuzco was the '* Holy City ; *"• 
and the great temple of the Sun, to which pilgrims resorted 
from the farthest borders of the empire, was the most mag- 

>* Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 57, 64 — Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS.— Velasco, Hist, 
de Quito, p. 59. — Dec de la Aud. Real., MS. — Gardlasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 7, 
cap. 18, 19 ; lib. 8, cap. 5-8. The last historian, and, indeed, some others, refer the con- 
quest of Chili to Yupanqui, the fother of Topa Inca. The exploits of the two monarchs an 
so blended together by the different annalists as in a manner to confound their personal 
identity. 

** Gardlassoi, Omi. Real, Parte x. lib. 7, cap 8-xx.— Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 9a.— 
" El Cuzco tuuo gran manera y calidad, deuio ser fundada por gente de gran ser. Aaia 
grandes calles, saluo q erS angostas, y las casas hechas de piedra pura c5 tan lindas jua- 
turas, q iUustra el antiguedad dd edifido, pues estauan piedras tan grSdes muy bien a»- 
■entadas." (IlHd., ubi supra. ) Compare with this Miller's account of the dty as existing 
at die present day : *' The walls of many oi die houses have remained unaltered for cea- 
turies. The great size of the stcmes, the variety of their shapes, and die inimitable worii^ 
nanship they display, give to the dty that interesting air of antiquity and romance whk^ 
ins the mind with pleasing though painful veneradon.** Memoirs of General Miller in tilt 
Servioe of die Republic of Peru (London, x839y ad ed.), vol. iL, p. aas. 

>* "La Imperial Ctudad de Cocco, que la adoravan los Indios, como i. Casa Sagmd*.* 
Qaidlasso, Com. Real, Parte x, lib. 3, cap. ac^Also Ondegardo, ReL Seg., MS. 
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stnicture in die New Worid, and ooturiMned, pfob* 
ably, in the costlinesB of its decorations by any building in the 
Old. 

Toward the north, on the sierra or rugged eminence ahready 
Boticedy rose a strong fortress, die remains of which at the pres- 
ent day, by their vast size, excite die admiration of the trav- 
dler.** It was defended by a single wall of great thickness, 
and twelve hundred feet long on the side facing the dty, where 
the predpitpus rharacter of the ground was of itself almost suf- 
ficient for its defence. On the other quarter, where the ap* 
proaches were less difScult, it was protected by two other 
semicircular walls of the same length as die preceding. They 
were separated a considerable distance from one another and 
fix)m the fortress ; and the intervening ground was raised so 
diat the walls afforded a breastwork for the troops stationed 
there in dmes of assault The f<»tress conasled of three towers, 
detached from one anodier. One was appropriated to the Inca, 
and was garmshed with the sumptuous decoradons befitting a 
royal residence rather than a military post. The other two 
were held by the garrison, drawn from the Peruvian nobles, 
and commanded by an officer of the blood royal ; for the posi* 
dcm was of too great importance to be intrusted to inferior 
hands. The hill was excavated below the towers, and several 
subterraneous galleries communicated with the dty and the 
palaces of the Inca.** 

The fortress, the walls, and the galleries were all built of 
stone, the heavy blocks of which were not laid in regular 
courses, but so disposed that the small ones might fill up the 
interstices between the great. They formed a sort of rustic 
work, bdng rough hewn except toward the edges, which were 

^ See, amons odicrt, the MeniDirs, abov« cited, of Gen. Mflfer, which ooatftin a nuault 
•ndvery interesdiisnotioe of modem Cuaco. (VoL iL p. 233 et acq. ) Ulkia, who visitnl 
tiw country io the middle of the last century, is unbounded in his expressions of admiratiDii. 
Voyage to SouA America, Eng. trans. (London, 1806), book vii., dup. za. 

*i Becanzos, Suma y Narradon de los Vngas, MS., cap. zs.— Gardksao, Com. Real^ 
Parte i, lib. 7, cap. 97-89.— The demdttaon of the fbrtresa, begim iaunedialety after tiM 
Conquest, provoked the remonstrance of more than one enUi^tened Spamatd, whose v(»o% 
kowcver, was impotent agaiast the spirit of cupidity aad violcaoe. See *]arwinnln^ Reb^ 
<feo, MS., cap. 48. 
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finely wrought ; and, though no cement was used, the several 
blocks were adjusted with so much exactness and united so 
closely that it was impossible to introduce even the blade of a 
knife between them.'* Many of these stones were of vast size ; 
some of them being full thirty-eight feet long, by eighteen 
broad, and six feet thick.'* 

We are filled with astonishment when we consider that 
these enormous masses were hewn from their native bed and 
fashioned into shape by a people ignorant of the use of iron ; 
that they were brought from quarries, from four to fifteen 
fcagues distant,'* without the aid of beasts of burden ; were 
transported across rivers and ravines, raised to their elevated 
positipn on the sierra, and finally adjusted there with the 
nicest accuracy, without the knowledge of tools and machin- 
ery familiar to the European. Twenty thousand men are 
said to have been employed on this great structure, and fifty 
years consumed in the building.'* However this may be, we 
see in it the workings of a despotism which had the lives and 
fortunes of its vassals at its absolute disposal, and which, how- 
ever mild in its general character, esteemed these vassals, when 
employed in its service, as lightly as the brute animals for 
which they served as a substitute. 

The fortress of Cuzco was but part of a system of fortifi- 
cations established throughout their dominions by the Incas. 
This system formed a prominent feature in their military 

" Ibid., ubi supra. — Inscripdones, Medallas, Templos, Edificios, Andgiiedades, y Monu- 
mentos del Peru, MS. This manuscript, which formerly belonged to Dr. Robertson, and 
which is now in the British Museum, is the work of some unknown author, somewhere 
probably about the time of Charles III. — ^a period when, as the sagacious scholar to whom 
I am indebted for a copy of it remarks, a spirit of sounder criticism was visible in the Ca»- 
tilian historians. 

'* Acosta, Naturall and Morall Historie of the East and West Indies, Eng. trans. (Lon- 
don, X604), lib. 6, cap. t4. — He measured the stones himself.— See also Gardlasso, Com. 
Real., loc. dt. 

s* Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 93. — Ond^;ardo, ReL S^., MS. — Many hundred 
Uocks of granite may still be seen, it is said, in an unfinished state, in a quarry near 
Cuaco. 

'* Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 48. — Ondegardo, ReL Seg., MS. — Garcilasso, Com. 
Real., Parte i, lib. 7, cap. 37, a8.— The Spaniards, puzzled by the execution of so great 
a work with such apparendy inadequate means, referred it all, in their summary way, to 
Ae Devil ; an opinion which Garcilasso seems willing to indorse. The author of the Aa- 
tif. y MoDumentos del Peru, MS., rejects this notion widi becoming gravity. 
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poliqr; but before entering on this latter it win be proper 
to give the reader some view of their civil institutions and 
scheme of government. 

The sceptre of the Incas, if we may credit their historian, 
descended in unbroken succession from father to son, through 
their whole dynasty. Whatever we may diink of this, it ap* 
pears probable that the right of inheritance might be claimed 
by the eldest son of the Coya^ or lawful queen, as she was 
styled, to distinguish her from the host of concubines who 
shared the affections of the sovereign. •• The queen was fur- 
ther distinguished, at least in later reigns, by the drcumstanoe 
of being selected from the sisters of the Inca, an arrangem^it 
which, however revolting to the ideas of civilized nations, was 
recommended to the Peruvians by its securing an heir to the 
crown of the pure heaven-bom race, uncontaminated by any 
mixture of eanJily mould. ■* 

In his early years, the royal ofispring was intrusted to the 
care of the amautasy or '* wise men," as the teachers of Peru- 
vian science were called, who instructed him in such elements 
of knowledge as they possessed, and especially in the cum- 
brous ceremonial of their religion, in which he was to take 
a prominent part. Great care was also bestowed on his mili- 
tary education, of the last importance in a state which, with 
its professions of peace and good will, was ever at war tot the 
acquisition of empire. 

In this military school he was educated with such of the 
Inca nobles as were nearly of his own age ; for the sacred 
name of Inca — a fruitful soiu*ce of obscurity in their annals- 
was applied indifferently to all who descended by the male 
line from the founder of the monarchy. •• At the age of six- 

>* Sanniento, Rdacion, MS., cap. 7.— Gardbuno, Com. Reat^ Parte t, lib. x, cai>. a6w«-> 
Aoosta speaks of the eldest brother (^ die Inca as succeeding in preference to die waa Qibt 
^ cap. za). He may have confounded die Peruvian widi die Aztec usage. The Repoft 
«ff the Royal Audience states that m brother succeeded in defindt of m ton. Dec. de Is 
And. Real., MS. 

** *' Et tofw et cohJuxJ* According to Gaxcilasso, die h e i rH a pp a rent tUwi^» miuried 
m nster. (Com. ReaL, Parte x, lib. 4, cap. p.)* Ond^ardo notioes this as an imioi ad — 
at the dose of the fifteenth century. (Reladon Primera, MS.) The historian of die Iaca% 
■owevOf IS confirmed m his extraordmary statemoiit by iMiiBientiK 
•p. 7. 

** Gardlasso, Com. ReaL, Parte z, lib. z, cap. a6w 
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teea the popib underwent a public examinatioii, pre vkwB to 
ttieir admission to what may be called die cnrder of chivalrj. 
This examination was conducted by some of the oldest and 
most ilkstrious Incas. The candidates were required to riiow 
dieir prowess in the athledc exercises of the warrior ; in wiest- 
Ung and boxing, in runnii^^ such kn^ courses as fully tried 
tbdr agility and strength, in seveve tets of several days' dura> 
tion, and in mimic combats, -vduch, although die weapons 
were Uunted, were always attended widi woimds, and some- 
times with death. During this trial, which lasted diirty days, 
the royal nec^hyte £n:ed no better than his comrades, sleeping 
(m the bare ground, going unshod, and wearing a mean attire 
— « mode oi life, it was supposed, which might tend to inspire 
him with more sympathy with the destitute. With all this 
show (^ impartiality, however, it will probacy be doing no 
injustice to the judges to suppose that a potitic discretion may 
have somewhat quickened their perceptions of the real merits 
of the heir-apparent. 

At the end of the appointed time, the candidates selected 
as worthy of the honors of their barbaric chivalry were {re- 
sented to the sovereign, who condescended to take a principal 
part in the ceremony of inauguration. He b^;an with a brief 
discourse, in which, after congratulating the young aspnrants 
on the pn^dency they had ^own in martial exercises, he 
reminded them of the responsibilities attached to their Inrdi 
and station, and, addressing them aflectionately as ^< children 
of the Sun," he exhorted them to imitate their great pro- 
genitor in his gkxioas career of beneficence to mankind. The 
novices then drew near, and, kneeling one by cme before the 
Inca, he {Merced their ears with a golden bodkin ; and this 
was suffered to remain there till an opening had been made 
brge^ enough for the euOTinous pendants whidi were peculiar 
to thdr cn-der, and which gave them, with the Spaniards, the 
name of orejonesV This ornament was so massy in the ears 

** From cr«tfa, ^earj* — " Los cabadleros de fat sangre Reid tenMtn orejas hcradadas, y 
de dlas colgando giandet rodetes de plata y ore : Ur^uuronles por esto los orejonua loi 
CksteHanos la pnmeni vex que lot Tieron. \Monte9inot» Menonas anbgim owtonales cM 
Fwub MS.» lib. s, cap. 6.) The onuunent^ which was in ibe fbm «f a wkeci did not d^ 
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of the sovereign that the cartilage was distended by it nearly 
to the shoulder, producing what seemed a monstrous deformity 
in the eyes of the Europeans, though, under the magical in- 
fluence of fashion, it was regarded as a beauty by the natives. 

When this operation was performed, one of the most vener- 
able of the nobles dressed the feet of the candidates in the 
sandals worn by the order, which may remind us of the cere- 
mony of buckling on the spurs of the Christian knight. They 
were then allowed to assume the girdle or sash around the 
loins, corresponding with the toga virilis of the Romans, and 
intimating that they had reached the season of manhood. 
Their heads were adorned with garlands of flowers, which, 
by their various colors, were emblematic of the clemency 
and goodness that should grace the character of every true 
warrior ; and the leaves of an evergreen plant were mingled 
with the flowers, to show that these virtues should endure 
without end.** The prince's head was further ornamented by 
a fillet, or tasselled fringe, of a yellow color, made of the fine 
threads of the vicufia wool, which encircled the forehead as 
the peculiar insignia of the heir-apparent. The great body 
of the Inca nobility next made their appearance, and, begin- 
ning with those nearest of kin, knelt down before the prince 
and did him homage as successor to the crown. The whole 
assembly then moved to the great square of the capital, where 
songs and dances and other public festivities closed the im- 
portant ceremonial of the huaracu,*^ 

The reader will be less surprised by the resemblance which 
this ceremonial bears to the inauguration of a Christian knight 
in the feudal ages, if he reflects that a similar analogy may be 
traced in the institutions of other people more or less civihzed, 

pend firom the ear, but was inserted in die gristle of it, and was as large as an orange. 
** La hacen tan ancha como una gran rosea de naranja ; los Sefiores i Principales traiaa 
aquellas roscas de oro fino eu las orejas." (Conq. i Fob. del Piru, MS.— Also Garcilasso^ 
Com. Real., Parte x, cap. aa.) '*The larger the hole," says one of the old Conquerors, 
•• the more of a gendeman I ^ Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

•• Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 6, cap. 37. 

» Gardlasso, Com. ReaL, Parte x, lib. d^ cap. 84-38.— According to Fernandez, die can- 
didates wore white shirts, widi scxnething like a cross embroidered in front ! (Historia del 
Para (Sevilla, X57X), Parte a, lib. 3. cap. 6.) We may fimcy oursdves oc cupie d with wmm 
dttmbons ceremonial of the Middle Afet. 
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and diat it is natural that nations occajned with the one great 
tNiaioesB of war should mark the period when the preparatcny 
education for it was ended, by similar diaracteristic cere- 
monies. 

Having thus honorably passed through his ordeal, the heii^ 
wp^gareat was deemed worthy to sit in tte coundb of his fiither, 
and was emplojred in offices of trust at home, or, more usually, 
sent on distant expeditions to practise in the field the kaaons 
which he had hitherto studied cmly on the mimic theatre of 
war. His first campaigns ware conducted under the renowned 
commanders who had grown gray in the service of his father, 
vntil, advancing in years and experience, he was placed in 
command himself, and, like Huayna Capac, the last and most 
illustrious of his line, carried the banner of the rainbow, die 
armorial ensign of his house, &r over the borders, among the 
ranotesf tribes of the plateau. 

The government of Peru was a despotism, mild in its <^ar* 
acter, but in its form a pure and unmitigated despotism. The 
sovereign was placed at an immeasurable distance above his 
subjects. Even the proudest of the Inca nobility, claiming a 
descent firom the same divine original as himself, could not 
venture into the royal presence, unless barefoot, and bearing a 
Bght burden on his shoulders in token of homage. •* As the 
representative of the Sun, he stood at the head of the priest* 
hood, and presided at the most important of the religious festi* 
vals.** He raised armies, and usually commanded them in 
person. He imposed taxes, made laws, and provided for their 

**Zaiate, Conq. dd Peru, lib. t, cap. xz.— Sarmiento, Rdadim, MS., cap. 7.— ** Porqn* 
verdaderamente i. lo que yo he averiguado toda la pretension de los Ingas fue una sub-, 
jecdon en toda la gente, qual yo nunca he oido dedr de niaguna ocra nacion en taiil» 
grado, que por muy principal que im Sefior fuese, dende que entrava cerca del Cuzoo en 
dnrta seSal que estava puesta en cada camtno de quatro que hay, havia dende alli dt 
veair cargado haata la p ie aen c ia del Inga, y alfi dc^va la carga y hada su o b e di enc ia .'* 
Ondegardo, ReL Prim., MS. 

** It was only atone of these fettivak, and hardly audiorizes the sweeping assertion of 
Carli that the rojral and sacerdotal authority were blended together in Peru. We riudl 
Me, hereafter, the important and independent position occupied by die high-priest "L» 
Sacerdoce et l*£mpire itoient diviste au Mexique ; an Hen qu'ils fetbient rfemiis an Pferoo^ 
connne au Tibet et & la Chine, et comme il le fot 1^ Rome,iorsqu* Auguste jeta les fond«» 
■Mns de Pfimpire, en y r^unissant le Sacerdoce on \l d^nitft de So u f trai a V^fttSM^ 
Llttisi Am fa i ca ia es (Paris, 1788), trad. Fran?., tom. i, let 7. 
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execution by the appointment of judges, whom he removed at 
pleasure. He was the source from which everything flowed— 
all dignity, all power, all emolument. He was, in short, in 
the well-known phrase of the European despot, '^ himself the 
state." 8* 

The Inca asserted his claims as a superior being by assuming 
a pomp in his manner of living well calculated to impose on 
his people. His dress was of the finest wool oi the vicufia, 
richly dyed, and ornamented with a profusion of gold and 
precious stones. Round his head was wreathed a turban of 
many-colored folds, called the Hautu^ with a tasselled fringe, 
like that worn by the prince, but of a scarlet color, while two 
feathers of a rare and curious bird, called the coraquenque^ 
placed upright in it, were the distinguishing insignia of roy- 
alty. The birds from which these feathers were obtained were 
found in a desert country among the mountains ; and it was 
death to destroy or to take them, as they were reserved for the 
exclui^ve purpose of suppl)dng the royal head-gear. Every 
succeeding monarch was provided with a new pair of these 
plumes, and his credulous subjects fondly believed that only 
two individuals of the species had ever existed to furnish the 
simple ornament for the diadem of the Incas.** 

Although the Peruvian monarch was raised so far above the 
highest of his subjects, he condescended to mingle occasionally 
with them, and took great pains personally to inspect the con- 
dition of the humbler classes. He presided at some of the 
religious celebrations, and on these occasions entertained the 
great nobles at his table, when he complimented them, after 
the fashion of more civilized nations, by drinking the health 
of those whom he most delighted to honor. *• 

•4 *• Porque d Inga dava k entender que era hijo del Sol, oon ette titulo se hacia adoraft 
I fovemava prindpalmente en tanto grado que nadie sc le atrevia, i su palabra era ley, i 
■adie osaba ir contra tu palabra ni voluntad ; aunque obiese de matar cient mill Indiot, 
•0 havia ninguno en su Reino que le osase decir que no lo hiciese." Conq. i Pob. dd 
WVC\Xf MS. 

^ GarcOaaso, Com. Real., Parte z, lib. z, cap. aa ; lib. 6, cap. aS.— Ciesa de Leon* 
Oonica, cap. 114.— Acosta, Ub. 6^ cap. za. 

** One would hardly expect to find among the American Indiana this social and kindly 
CBStom of our Saxon ancestors— iiow fidlen somewhat out of use, in die capridoos tnno- 
vatioos of modem fiuhioa. Gardlasso is diffuse in his account of tba liwms oL si W d tt 
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Bat Ae most ef fec tual means taken by the Iiicat fo 
nmdcatiiig widi their peopJe were their progresses through the 
empire. These were conducted, at intervah (^ se^^eral 3^00% 
witii great state and magnificence. The sedan, or Utter, in 
which they travelled, richly emldazoned widi gcdd vA ema" 
dds, was gnarded by a nmnerous escort The men who bote 
it on dieir shoulders were provided by two cities, specially iq>* 
painted for die purpose. It was a post to be coveted by no 
one, if , as is asserted, a fall was punished with death.'* They 
tmvelled with ease and expedition, halting at the iambasy or 
inns, erected by goremment along the route, and occasionally 
at the royal palaces, whidi in the great towns afforded «npte 
accommodations to the whole of tbe monarch's retinue. The 
noble roads which traversed the taUe-land were lined with 
people, who swept away the stones and stubble from thdr sur- 
fiu;£, strewing them with sweet-scented flowers, and V3dng with 
each other in canTing forward the baggage from one village 
to another. The monarch halted from time to time to listen 
to the grievances of his subjects, or to settle some points which 
had been referred to his decision by the r^ular tribunals. Aa 
die princely train wound its way along the mountain-passes, 
every place was thronged with spectators eager to catch a 
glimpse of their sovereign ; and when he raised the curtains of 
his litter and showed himsdf to their eyes, the air was rent 
with acclamations as they invoked blessings on his head.** 

^ royal laUe. (Com. ReaL, Parte x» Ift. 6, capi. 93.) The only hours of eatios ^"kR •> 
dgbt or nine in the numiing, and at sunse^ which took place at nesiiiy the same time, m 
aH seasons, in Ae latitade of Cnzco. Hie historian of die Incas admits that, though teni» 
psraie IB eating, they indnlced freely in dieir cups, frequeatlyprolongiaf thdr levefary to a 
late hour of the night. Ibid., Parte x, lib. 6, cap. x. 

S7 ^ In lectici,aureo tabulato constratft humeris ferebant ; in summA, ea erat obaervantiB* 
Vt Tultom ejus intueri maxime indvile putarent, et inter baiulos, quicunque vel leviter ped* 
oficnso iixsitaret, e vestigio interficerent." Levinus ApoUonius, De Peruvis Regions 
Inventione, et Rebus in eftdem gestis (Antvorpise, 1567), ioL 37. — ^Zarate, Conq. del Pen^ 
Bb» i« capu xz.— According to this writer, die litter was carried by the nobles ; oas thoosaad 
ll whom were q>ecially reserved Ibr the humiliating honor. UU siqura. 

** The acdamadons suxst have been potent indeed, i^ as Sarmiento tells us* they ao«*» 
times brought the birds down from the sky ! "Deesm maaeraerantantsmidoslosRoytt 
qaa si saltan por el Reynoyperraitianalstfalgunpafk>delosqae ibaaenlas andaspam 
44ars« vcr densos vasallos* alrahan tan graa alaxido que hadaa caer las aves de lo all» 
dsnde iban volaado i ssr tomadas i manos.** (Rdacinn, MS., ca^ 10.) The sam* 
aadior has given in another place a more credible account of tiMroyal jf i^mm, whiflfc 
Ifcs Spamish readsf will find eatracted in Appendix Na z. 
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Ttadidon long commemorated the spots at which he halted, 
and the simple people of the country held them in reverence 
as places consecrated by the presence of an Inca.'* 

The royal palaces were on a magnificent scale, and, far 
from being confined to the capital or a few principal towns, 
were scattered over all the provinces of their vast empire.^ 
The buildings were low, but covered a wide extent of ground. 
Some of the apartments were spacious, but they were generally 
small, and had no communication with one another, except 
that they opened into a common square or court. The walls 
were made of blocks of stone of various sizes, like those de- 
scribed in the fortress of Cuzco, rough-hewn, but carefully 
wrought near the line of junction, which was scarcely visible 
to the eye. The roo& were of wood or rushes, which have 
perished under the rude touch of time, that has shown more 
respect for the walls of the edifices. The whole seems to have 
been characterized by solidity and strength, rather than by 
any attempt at architectural elegance.** 

But whatever want of elegance there may have been in the 
exterior of the imperial dwellings, it was amply compensated 
by the interior, in which all the opulence of the Peruvian 
princes was ostentatiously displayed. The sides of the apart- 
ments were thickly studded with gold and silver ornaments. 
Niches, prepared in the walls, were filled with images of ani« 
mak and plants curiously wrought of the same costly materials ; 
and even much of the domestic fiimiture, including the uten- 
sils devoted to the most ordinary menial services, displayed the 
like wanton magnificence I *■ With these gorgeous decorations 

** GarcOasso, Com. Real, Parte z, lib. 3, cap. 14; lib. 6, cap. 3.— Zarate, Conq. dil 
Peru, lib. X, cap. zx. 

^* Velasco has given some account of several of these palaces situated in different places 
ia the kingdom of Quito. Hist de Quito, torn, i., pp. 195-197. 

*' Ciesa de Leon, Cnmica, cap. 44.—- Antig. y Monumentos de Peru, MS.~>See, among 
odiers, the description of the remains still existing of the royal buildings at Callo, about tea 
leagues south of Quito, by Ulloo, Vojrage to South America, book 6, di. xz, and sinoa^ 
more carefully, by Humboldt, Vues des Cordillkes, p. 197. 

** GarcilassOk Com., ReaL, Parte x, lib. 6, cap. z.— '* Tanto que todo el servido de Ia 
Oaaa del Rey asi de cantaras para su vino, como d* cotina^ todo era oro y plata, y esto ■• 
en un lugar y en una parte lo tenia, sino en muchas.** (Sarmiento, Rdacion, MS., cap. 
ts.) See also Ae flaming accounts of the palaces of Bilcas, to die west of Cuzco, by Cieta 
de Leon, as reported to him by SpanianU who had seen them in their gkuy. (Cronien) 
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were mingled richly-colored stuffs of the delicate manufacture 
of the Peruvian wool, which were of so beautiful a texture that 
the Spanish sovereigns, with all the luxuries of Europe and 
Asia at their command, did not disdain to use them/' The 
royal household consisted of a throng of menials, supplied by 
the neighboring towns and villages, which, as in Mexico, 
were bound to furnish the monarch with fuel and other neces- 
saries for the consmnption of the palace. 

But the favorite residence of the Incas was at Yucay, about 
four leagues distant from the capital. In this delicious valley, 
locked up within the friendly arms of the sierra, which shel- 
tered it from the rude breezes of the east, and refreshed by 
gushing fountains and streams of running water, they built the 
most beautiful of their palaces. Here, when wearied with the 
dust and toil of the city, they loved to retreat, and solace 
themselves with the society of their favorite concubines, wan- 
dering amidst groves and airy gardens, that shed around their 
soft, intoxicating odors and lulled the senses to voluptuous 
repose. Here, too, they loved to indulge in the luxury of 
their baths, replenished by streams of crystal water which were 
conducted through subterraneous silver channels into basins of 
gold. The spacious gardens were stocked with munerous vari- 
eties of plants and flowers that grew without effort in this tem- 
perate region of the tropics, while parterres of a more extraor- 
dinary kind were planted by their side, glowing with the 
various forms of vegetable life skilfully imitated in gold and 
silver ! Among them the Indian com, the most beautiful of 
American grains, is particularly commemorated, and the cu- 
rious workmanship is noticed with which the golden ear was 
half disclosed amidst the broad leaves of silver, and the light 
tassel of the same material that floated gracefully from its top.** 

•ci>. 89.) The niches are still described by modem travellers as to be found in the walls. 
(Humboldt Vues des Cordill&res, p. 197.) 

*' *'La ropa de la cama toda era de mantas, y fre^adas de lana de Vicufia, que es tan 
fiaa, y tan regalada, que entre otras cosas preciadas de aquellas Tierras, se las han traido 
para la cama del Rey Don Phelipe Segundo.** Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. t, 
mp.t, 

** Gaicilasso, Com. ReaL, Parte x, lib. 5, cap. 96 ; lib. 6, cap. a.-^Sarmiento, Relacion, 
MS., cap. 94. — Ciesa de Leon, Cronica, cap. 94.— The last writer speaks of a cement, 
■ida in part of liquid foldt as used in the xoyal buildings of Tambo, a valley not fur froM 
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If tflK wBESIlBflr ISBCtOSB StflffBCSB mI6 fftj ^l l QI ul& SB&ui^Cf oft 

nia^r reflect tfiat i1k PeniTian moantaiiis teemed with gold; 
dnt tiie natives undesBtood the art of woridi^ the mmes, to « 
ooosiderahle extsent; tiiat none of the ore, as we shall see 
he reaft er, was converted into coin, and diat die whole of it 
poased into the hands of ti» sovereign for his own exclusive 
benefit, wfaetherfor purposes of utiUty or ornament. Certain il 
is that no fact is better attested by the Conquerors themselves, 
who had ample means of informaticm, and no motive for mis- 
statement The Italian poets, in their gorgeous pictures of the 
gnrdens of Aldna and Morgana, came nearer the truth than 
diey imagined. 

Our surprise, however, may reasonably be excited when we 
omsider that the wealth displayed by the Peruvian princes was 
only that which each had amassed individually for himself. 
He owed nothing to inheritance from his predecessors. On 
die decease of an Inca, his palaces were abandoned ; all his 
treasures, except what were anployed in his obsequies, his fur* 
niture and apparel, were suffered to remain as he left them^ 
and his mansions, save one, were closed up forever. The new 
sovereign was to provide himself with everything new for his 
royal state. The reason of this w^ the popular belief that the 
soul of t^ departed monarch w(Mild return a^er a time to re- 
animate his body on earth ; and they wished that he should 
find everydiing to which he had been used in life prepared for 
his reception.** 

When an Inca died, or, to use his own language, ^< was called 
home to the mansions of his father, the Sun," *' his obsequies 
were celebrated with great pomp and solemnity. The boweb 
were taken firom the body and deposited in t^ temple of Tarn* 
pu, about five leagues firom the capitaL A quantity of his 
plate and jewds was buried with them, and a number of his 
attendants and favored concubines, amounting sometimes, it 

Yucay ! (Ubi nipn.) W« wacf dotcom the SpuuanU ibr demolishing nch •dafioc»— II 
tfiey ever met with tbem. 

** Acosta, lib. 6, cap. xa.— Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 6, cap. 4. 

«* The Asteca, alao» believed that die soul of the warrior who fell in batlie went to ••> 
c o mp aay the San m his brifht progrtsa tfanNigh the bwrsM. (See CoM|iiest of Meaifl^ 
hMk x» dMp. 3.) 
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is said, to a thousand, were immolated on his tomb/' Some 
of them showed the natural repugnance to the sacrifice occa- 
sionally manifested by the victims of a similar superstition in 
India. But these were probably the menials and more humble 
attendants ; since the women have been known, in more than 
one instance, to lay violent hands on themselves, when 
restrained from testifying their fidelity by this act of conjugal 
martyrdom. This melancholy ceremony was followed by a 
general mourning throughout the empire. At stated intervals, 
for a year, the people assembled to renew the expressions of 
their sorrow ; processions were made, displaying the banner of 
the departed monarch ; bards and minstrels were appointed to 
chronicle his achievements, and their songs continued to be 
rehearsed at high festivals in the presence of the reigning mon- 
arch — ^thus stimulating the living by the glorious example of 
the dead." 

The body of the deceased Inca was skilfully embalmed, and 
removed to the great temple of the Sun at Cuzco. There the 
Peruvian sovereign, on entering the awful sanctuary, might 
behold the effigies of his royal ancestors, ranged in opposite 
files — ^the men on the right, and their queens on the left of the 
great luminary which blazed in refulgent gold on the walls of 
the temple. The bodies, clothed in the princely attire which 
they had been accustomed to wear, were placed on chairs of 
gold with their heads inclined downward, their hands placidly 
crossed over their bosoms, their coimtenances exhibiting their 
natural dusky hue — ^less liable to change than the fresher col- 
oring of a European complexion — and their hair of raven 
black, or silvered over with age, according to the period at 
which they died ! It seemed like a company of solemn wor- 
shippers fixed in devotion — so true were the forms and linea- 
ments to Hfe. The Peruvians were as successful as the Egyp- 

^^ Omq. i Pob. del Pira MS.— Acosta, lib. 5, cap. 6.— Four thousand of these victiat, 
•ooording to Sanniento — ^we may hope it is an exaggeration — graced the funeral ob* 
•equies of Huayna Capa^ the last of ^e Incas before the coming of the Spaniards. R«- 
felCKMif MS.» cap. 65* 

«• Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 63.-«-Gareilasso, Com. ReaL, Parte t« lib. 6^ cap. ^r^ 
SmyentOi Rcl a cio n» MS.» capa %• 
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I in tbe fnimrable attempt to pecpetuale iIk cxlsleiice of the 
body beyood tbe limiti Mngiied to it by nature.^ 

Tbey cherkhed a still stnmger illusion in the attentioos 
which they continued to pay to these insentibfe remains, as if 
they were instinct with life. One oi &e booses belonging to 
a deceased Inca was kept c^ien and occupied by his guard and 
attendants, with all die state i^cqxiate to royalty. On 
certain festivals, the rerered bodies of the sovereigns were 
fanxig^ out widi great ceremony into the public square of the 
ct^taL Invitations were sent by die aq>tain8 oi the guard of 
die respective Incas to the different noises and officers of tbe 
court ; and entertainments were provided in the names of thek 
masters, which displayed all the profose magnificence of their 
treasures — and ''such a diq>lay," says an ancient chrcmicler, 
** was there in the great square of Cuzco, on this occaidon, of 
gold and silver plate and jewels, as no other city in the world 
ever witnessed." ** Hie b anquet was served by the meniab 
of the respective households, and the guests partook of die 
BKlancholy cheer in the presence of the royal phantom with 
the same attention to the forms of courtly etiquette as if the 
Uving numarch had presided ! *' 

^ Ondegardo, Ret Prim., MS.—<jarcilasso, Com. R«aL, Pa^te t, Kb. 5« c^p. 89.— Tht 
Peruvians secreted these mummies of their sovereigns after the Conquest, that they might 
•ot be profiuted by the msults of the Spaniards. Ondegardo, when comtgidor of Cuaeo^ 
discovered five of them, three male and two female. The former were die bodies of Yvan' 
codia, of die great Tupac Inca Tupanqui, and of his son Huayna Capac Gardlasao 
otv them in 1560. They were dressed in their regal robes, with no insignia but the lUutim 
on their heads. They were in a sitting posture, and, to use his own e]q>resBkm, "perfect as 
life, without so much as a hair or an eyebrow wanting." As diey were carried through die 
■Cieets, decendy shrouded with a maatK the Indians lluvir themselves on their knees, i« 
sign of reverence, with many tears and groans, and were sdU more touched as they beheld 
•ome of the Spaniards themsdves doffing their caps in token of respect to departed royalty. 
(IlndM ubi scqna.) The bodies were tabseqnen^ remcrfed to Liim ; and Fadier Aoosia* 
who saw them there some twenty years later, qleaks of dtem as still in perfect presenr** 
tion. 

M *< Tenenos per may cierto que ni en Jeruaaleai, Room, ni en Persia, ni en niagaMi 
parte del mundo por ninguna Rq>ublica ni Rey de d, se jtmtaba en un lugar tanta riquea 
de Metales de Oro y Plata y Pedreria como en esta Plaza dd Cuaoo ; qnando estas fiestas 
y Mras seraojantes ae hadan." Samientoi, Rriacioii, MS., o^k ay. 

•' Idea, Reladon, MS., cap. 8, a7.--Onde«arda, Rd. Seg., MS.— It was only, lioir> 
•■cr, the great and good princes that were thus hoaored, armffJing to Safikato^ ^«^mm 
louls the silly people fondly bdieved, on account of dieir virtues, were in heaven, ddiougfa, ii 
tnnh,** as dae same writer aosiirei us, **tfaey were all the tiase burning in the tames «i 
ImBI** **I>igok)squehaviendosidoeavidabiieaoeyi 
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The nobility of Peru consisted of two orders, the first and 
by far the most important of which was that of the Incas, who 
boasting a common descent with their sovereign, lived, as it 
were, in the reflected light of his glory. As the Peruvian 
monarchs availed themselves of the right of polygamy to a very 
liberal extent, leaving behind them families of one or even 
two himdred children," the nobles of the blood royal, though 
comprehending only their descendants in the male line, came 
in the course of years to be very numerous." They were di- 
vided into different lineages, each of which traced its pedigree 
to a different member of the royal d3masty, though all termi* 
nated in the divine founder of the empire. 

They were distinguished by many exclusive and very im- 
portant privileges ; they wore a peculiar dress, spoke a dialect, 
if we may believe the chronicler, peculiar to themselves,** and 
had the choicest portion of the public domain assigned for their 
support. They Hved, most of them, at court, near the person 
of the prince, sharing in his coimsels, dining at his board, or 
supplied from his table. They alone were admissible to the 
great offices in the priesthood. They were invested with the 
command of armies and of distant garrisons, were placed over 
the provinces, and, in short, filled every station of high trust 
and emolument." Even the laws, severe in their general tenor, 

en les hacer mcrcedes, perdonadores de iiyurias porque i estos tales canonisaban en sa 
c^piedad por Santos y honnaban sus huesos, sin entender que las animas ardian en Um 
Ynfiernos y crrian que estaban en el Cielo.** Ibid. , ubi supra. 

*s Gardlasso says over three hundred I (Com. Real., Parte i, lib. 3, cap. 19. ) The fiict, 
though rather startling, is not incredible, if, like Huayna Capac, they counted seven hun- 
dred wives in their seraglio. See Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 7. 

** Gardlasso mentions a dass of Incas p^r frivilegio^ who were allowed to possess tte 
name and many of the immunities of the blood royal, though only descended firom the great 
vassals that first served under the banner of Manco Capac. (Com. Real., Parte i, lib. x, 
ciq>. as .) This important fiict, to which he often refers, one would be g^d to see confirmed 
by a single authority. 

*^ *' Los Incas tuvieron otra Lengua particular, que hablavan entre dlos, que no la en- 
tendian los dem^ Indios, ni les era lidto aprenderla, como Lenguage Divino. Esta me 
Mcriven dd Perft, que se ha perdido totalmente ; porque como pered6 la Republica par- 
ticular de los Incas, pered& tambien d Lenguage dellos." Gardlasso, Com. Real, Partt 
I, lib. 7, cap. X. 

** "Una sola gente hallo yo que era exenta, que eran los Ingas dd Cuzco y por alH al 
radedor de ambas pardalidades, porque estos no solo no pagavan tribute, pero ann condSB 
da lo que traian al Inga de todo d reino, y estos eran por la mayor parte los Govemadoras 
«n todo el reino, y por donde quiera que iban le let hada mndui hoorra." Ondcgardo^ 
EtL Prim., MS. 
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not to hsfe been framed widi r eferen ce to Aem j and 
tbe pec^le, investing the whole onler with a portion of die 
•acred character whidi belonged to the aoverdgn, held that an 
Inca noble was incapable of crime.** 

The other order of nobility was the Ckracas, the cadquea 
of the conquered nations, €X their descendants. They were 
ORiatty amtinned by the govermnent in their places, though 
diey were recpmred to risit the capital occasionally, and to al- 
bw thai sons to be educated there as the pledges of their loy* 
dty. It is not easy to define the nature or extent of dieir 
privil^^es. They were possessed oi more or leas power, accord* 
ing to the extent of dieir patrimony and the number of Aeir 
vassals. Their authority was usually transmitted from frither 
to son, though sometimes the successor was chosen by the 
people.*' They did not occupy the highest posts of state, or 
those nearest the person of the sovereign, like the noises of tte 
Uood. Their authority seems to have been usuaHy local, and 
always in subordination to the territorial jurisdiction of the 
great provincial governors, who were taken frcnn the Incas.** 

It was Ae Inca nobility, indeed, who constituted the real 
strength <rf the Peruvian monarchy. Attached to tiieir prince 
by ties of consanguinity, they had common sympathies and, to 
a considerabfe extent, commcm interests with him. Distin- 
guished by a peculiar dress and inagnia, as well as by language 
and blood, from the rest of the community, they w^e never 
confounded with the other tribes and nations w1k> were incor- 
porated into the great Peruvian monarchy. After the lapse of 
centuries they still retained their individuality as a peculiar 
people. They were to the conquered races of the country what 
tbe Romans were to the barbarous hordes of the Empire, or the 

^Oasci!atso» Cooi. ReaL, Pute x, lib. n, cap. 15. 

** In diis event, it seems, Ae successor named was ustudly presented to die loca for coSp 
innation. (Dec de la And. Real., MS.) At odier times tfie Inca himsdr selected lilt 
heir firom among the children of the deceased Curaca. *' In ntkott," says Ondq;afdo» " diert 
.was no mkt of sucoession so sorer IM it nu^t be set ande by the supr e u ie w3 of the sor> 
■^ign ." ReL Prim^ MS. 

M GarcSasso^ Com. ReaL, Pute i, Bb. 4, cap. to. — Sanaiento, Relacion, BfS., capi 
It.— Dec. de la And. R«L, MS.— Cien 4c Leoa, Ciwica, cap. 93<*€baq. I Ihbi del 
Firu,MS. ^ 



NormaiMtodieaiideiitiiilialHtaiilsofdieBritidili^ Chu- 
Moag around die tfaroae,diey fonned aainvincibiephalaKxtD 
diield it alike from secret coxaspxBcy aoEid open insunectioa. 
ThoQ^ bving diiefly in tlie aqshal, tbey were jdw distributed 
dnoagjiout the country ia aU its liigb stadou and strong miU- 
tary posts, thus cstaMirfnng lines of oonmnmication iridi die 
oDifft, wiiidi enabled the sovereigQ to act simuhaneously aad 
with effect on the most distant quarters of his empire. Tbejr 
possessed, moreover, an intellectual pre-enunence, whidi, no 
less than their atadon, gave diem authority with the peo[de. 
Indeed, it may be said to have been the principal foundadoQ 
of thdr andiority* Ibecraniaof the Inca race diow adedded 
superiority over the odier races of die land in intellectud 
power ;** and it cannot be denied tJiat it was the fountain of 
that peculiar dviUzadon and social poEty wfaidi raised the Pe- 
ruvian monarchy above every other state in Soudi America. 
Whence this remarkable race came, and what was its early his- 
tcny, are among those mysteries that meet us so frequently ill 
the annals of the New World, and i^^itch time and the «iti« 
ipiary have as yet done little to explain. 



CHAPTER IL 

Orders of the State.-— IVovisions for Justice. — Division of Lands. — Reve^ 
nues and R^^isters. — Great Roads and Posts. — Military Tactics and 
Policy. 

If we are surprised at the peculiar and original features of 
what may be calted the Pouvian aristocracy, we shall be sdU 
more so as we descend to the lower orders of the community 
and see die voy artificial character of their institutions— «0 
artificial as those of ancient Sparta, and, though in a difierent 
way, quite as repugnant to tl^ essential prindples of our nature. 

" Dr* Bsortoirs TUttalMc wonc conUuns sevcru engfttvings oi botli Ine Idca and ai6 coft^ 
«Mn P e niv um sknO, showing diat the (kcad angle in die former, diot^ by no menns gre^ 
wmwrntAhaewae Ifaui Ihatin ^e latter, which wm tingiilailf flat aad rlrflrimi ii itmt^ 
Gnuiia Americana (Philadelphia, ila^ 

^Peru 3 Vol. 1 
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The institutions of Lycurgus, however, were designed for a 
petty state, while those of Peru, although originally intended 
for such, seemed, like the magic tent in the Arabian tale, to 
have an indefinite power of expansion, and were as well suited 
to the most flourishing condition of the empire as to its infant 
fortunes. In this remarkable acconmiodation to change of cir- 
comstances we see the proofe of a contrivance that argues no 
slight advance in civilization. 

The name of Peru was not known to the natives. It was 
given by the Spaniards, and originated, it is said, in a misap- 
prehension of the Indian name of "river." ' However this 
may be, it is certain that the natives had no other epithet by 
which to designate the large collection of tribes and nations 
who were assembled imder the sceptre of the Incas, than that 
of Tavantinsuyuy or ** four quarters of the world. ' * * This will 
not surprise a citizen of the United States, who has no other 
name by which to class himself among nations than what is 
borrowed from a quarter of the globe.' The kingdom, con- 
formably to its name, was divided into four parts, distinguished 
each by a separate title, and to each of which ran one of the 
four great roads that diverged from Cuzco, the capital or navel 
of the Peruvian monarchy. The city was in like manner di- 
vided into four quarters ; and the various races which gathered 
there from the distant parts of the empire lived each in the 
quarter nearest to its respective province. They all continued 
to wear their peculiar national costume, so that it was easy to 
determine their origin ; and the same order and system of ar- 
rangement prevailed in the motley population of the capital as 

> Pelu, according to Gardlasso, was the Indian name for " river," and was given by one 
of the natives in answo: to a question put to him by the Spaniards, who conceived it to be 
the name of the country. (Com. Real, Parte i, lib. i, cap. 6.) Sudi blunders have led 
to the names of many places both in North and South America. Montesinos, however 
denies that there is such an Indian term for <* river." (Mem. antiguas, MS., lib. i, cap. 
a.) According to this writer, Peru was the ancient O^hir, whence Solomon drew sudi 
•tores of wealth, and which, by a very natural transition^ has in time been corrupted into 
Pkiru, Pirm, Pern i The first book of the Meraorias» consisting of thirtytwo chapters, is 
devoted to this precious discovery. 

* Ond^ardOk Rd. Prim., MS.— Garcilasso, Com. ReaL, Parte x, lib. a, cap. ix. 

* Yet an American may find food for his vanity in the reflection ^lat the name of a 
fnrter of the globe, inhabited by so many dviliMd natioM, has beeo ^aduaMtf c oa c tdtd 
CDhaB.<— Wasito(Hic«dedor assumedf 
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in die great provinces of the entire. The capital, in &ct, was 
A miniature image of the empire.* 

The four great provinces were each placed imder a viceroy cr 
governor, who ruled over them with die assistance of one or 
more councils for the different departments. These viceroys 
resided, some portion of their time, at least, in the captal, 
where they constituted a jKHt of council of state to die Inca.* 
The nation at large was distributed into decades, or nnaH 
bodies of ten ; and every tenth man, or head of a decade, had 
supervision of the rest — being required to see that they enjoyed 
die rights and immunities to which they were entitled, to so- 
licit aid in their behalf from government, when necessary, and 
to bring offenders to justice. To this last they were stimu- 
lated by a law that imposed on them, in case of neglect,^ the 
same penalty that would have been incurred by the guilty party. 
With this law hanging over his head, the magistrate of Pctu, 
we may well believe, did not often go to sleep on his post.' 

The people were still further divided into bodies of fifty, one 
hundred, five hundred, and a thousand, each with an officer 
having general supervisicm over those beneath, and the higher 
ones possessing, to a certain extent, authority in matt»:s of 
police. Lastly, the whole CTipire was distributed into sections 
or departments of ten thousand inhabitants, with a govemcMr 
over each, from the Inca nobility, who had control over the 
cur(uas and other territorial (^cers in the district. There 
were, also, regular tribunals of justice, consisting of magistrates 
in each of the towns or small communities, with jurisdiction 
over petty (fences, while those of a graver character were car- 
ried before superior judges, usually the governors or rulers of 

* Gardlasao, Com. Real., Parte x» fib. 3, cap. 9, zo.— Cioa de Leoa, Cnmica, cap. 93.— 
The capital vat further divided into two parts, the Upper and Lower town, founded, at 
pretended, on the di£fisrent origin of die population \ a diyision reoogniied also in die ni* 
fexior cities. Ondegardo, ReL Seg., MS. 

* Dec de la Aud. ReaL, MS.— Gardlaaso, Com. ReaL, Parte x, Kb. a, cap. 15.— For 
diis account of die coundb I am indebted to Gardlasso, who frequently ffls up gaps tfat 
kare been left by his feUow-bdioren. Whether the filling up wOl, fai all cases, bear tht 
ioiidi of timeas weQ as the rest of his work, one may doubt. 

* Dec. de fat Aud. ReaL, MS. — ^Montesinos, Mem. antiguas, MS., fib. «, cap. 6.— Ond** 
gardo, Rel. Prim., MS.^How analogous is the Penman to the Anglo-Saac*n divbioB inl* 
■ondreds and tidiings f But the Saxon law iHudi fanpoMd oidy % fine 00 dM discnst is 
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Ilie districts. These judges aQ held their authority and re- 
ceived their support from the crown, by which they were ap- 
pointed and removed at pleasure. They were obliged to 
determine evo'y suit in five days from the time it was brought 
before them ; and there was no appeal from one tribunal to 
another. Yet there were important provisions for the security 
of justice. A committee of visitors patrolled the kingdom at 
certain times to investigate the character and conduct of the 
magistrates ; and any neglect or violation of duty was pimished 
in the most exemplary manno'. The inferior courts were also 
required to make monthly returns of their proceedings to the 
higho' oneSy and these made reports in like manner to the 
viceroys : so that the monarch, seated in the centre of his do- 
minions, could look abroad, as it were, to their most distant 
extremities, and review and rectify any abuses in the adminis- 
tration of the law.' 

The laws were few and exceedingly severe. They related 
almost wholly to criminal matters. Few other laws were 
needed by a people who had no money, little trade, and hardly 
anything that could be called fixed property. The crimes of 
theft, adultery, and murder w^e all capital; though it was 
wisely provided that some extenuating circumstances might be 
allowed to mitigate the punishment.' Blasphemy against the 
Sun, and malediction of the Inca — offences, indeed, of the 
same complexion — ^were also punished with death. Removing 
landmarks, tiurning the water away from a neighbor's land into 
one's own, burning a house, were all ^verely pimished. To 
bum a bridge was death. The Inca allowed no obstacle to 
those facilities of communication so essential to the mainte- 
nance of public order. A rebellious city or province was laid 

T Dec de la And. Real., MS.— Ondetrardo, Rd. Prim, et Seg., MSB.— Gardlassob 
Com. Real., Parte i, lib. a, cap. ix-x4.-'Montesino8» Mem. antiguas, MS., lib. a, cap. 6. 
The accounts of the Peruvian tribunals by the eariy authorities are very meagre and un- 
ottis&ctory. Even the livdy imagination of Garcilasso has failed to supply the blank. 

* Ond^ardo, Rel. Prim., MS.— Herrera, Hist, general, dec 5, lib. 4, 04). 3.— Theft 
was punished less severely if the offender had been really guilty of it to supply the necesst. 
ties of life. It is a singular circumstance that the Peruvian law made no distinctior 'Jt- 
tween fornication and adultery, both being equally punished with deadi. Yet the t4.w 
oould hardly have been enforced, since prostitutes were assigned, or at least allowed, a 
lesidenM in the suburbs of the cities. Sec Garcilasso, Conu ReaL, Parte i, lib. 4, oap. |^ 
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waste, and its inliacHtants exterminated. Rebellicm s^ngt die 
«< Child of die Son " was the greatest of all crimes.* 

The simphcitj md severity of the Peruvian code may be 
diought to info a state of society but little advanced, which 
had few of diose complex interests and relations that grow up 
in a civilized coomiunityy and which had not proceeded £u: 
enough in the science of legislation to economize human suffer- 
ing by proportianing penalties to crimes. But the Peruvian 
institutions must be regarded from a different point of view 
from that in whidi we study those of other nadons. The laws 
emanated from die sovereign, and that sovereign hdd a divine 
commission and was possessed of a divine nature. To violate 
the law was not only to insult the majesty of the throne, but it 
was sacrilege. The sli^test offence, viewed in this Hght, 
merited death ; and the gravest could incur no heavier pen- 
alty.'* Yet in the infliction of their punishm^its they showed 
no unnecessary cruelty ; and the sufferings of the victim were 
not prolonged by the ingenious torm^its so frequent among 
barbarous nations.^' 

These legislative provisions may strike us as vay defective, 
even as compared with those of the semi-civilized races of 
Anahuac, where a gradation of coiuts, moreover, with the 
right of appeal, afforded a tolerable security for justice. But 
in a country like Peru, where few but criminal causes were 
known, the right of appeal was of less consequence. The law 
was ^mple, its application easy ; and, where tl^ judge was 
honest, the case was ad likely to be determined correctly on 
the first hearing as on the second. The inspection of the board 

* Sanniento, Rdackm. MS., cap. 33.—*' I los traidoresentre ^os Hamava aucaes, i est» 
palabra es la mas abQtada de todas quantas pueden dear aun Indio del PinS, que quiefe 
decir tratdor 4 >u Sefiar.** (Conq. iPob. delPird, MS.) '* En las rebeliooes y alzamienCOft 
•ehkkroa los casti^os du asperos, q«e algwnas veoes asoUaon las proiviiicias de fcodos 1m 
vanmes de edad sin qmdar nmguao." Ondegardo, ReL Prim., MS. 

>* " El castigo era rig:uroso, que pot la mayor parte era de mnerte, por Uviano que fiieit 
«1 deKto ; porque dadaa* q«e no los casdgavan pw d detito qua avian hedio^ ni por la 
•feasa ageoa, siao por aver qoebrantado d aiaadaniiento^ y ran^Mdo la palafani dd Inca, 
que lo respetavan oooao i Dios.** Gardlasso, Com. ReaL, Parte x, lib. 9, cap. xa. 

*^ Oae of the puniskments moat firoqaent for minor oifenoes vms to carry a stone on tbe 
Wdc A punishment attended wtdi no snfiering but what arises from the disgrace attadM4 
•b it is very jaslly rhisaoHifiied by McCulloh as a praof of ■imaibility aad 1 
Researches, p. 361. 
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of visitors, and the monthly returns of the tribunals, afforded 
no slight guarantee for their integrity. The law which re- 
quired a decision within five da]^ would seem little suited to 
the complex and embarrassing htigation of a modem tribunaL 
But, in the simple questions submitted to the Peruvian judge, 
delay would have been useless ; and the Spaniards, familiar 
with the evib growing out of long-protracted suits, where the 
successful litigant is too often a ruined man, are loud in their 
encomiums of this swift-handed and economical justice.*' 

The fiscal r^ulations of the Incas, and the laws respecting 
property, are the most remarkable features in the Peruvian 
polity. The whole territory of the empire was divided into 
three parts, one for the Sun, another for the Inca, and the last 
for the people. Which of the three was the largest is doubtfuL 
The proportions differed materially in different provinces. 
The distribution, indeed, was made on the same general prin- 
ciple, as each new conquest was added to the monarchy ; but 
the proportion varied according to the amount of population, 
and the greater or less amount of land consequently required for 
the support of the inhabitants." 

The lands assigned to the Sun furnished a revenue to support 
the temples and maintain the costly ceremonial of the Peruvian 
worship and the multitudinous priesthood. Those reserved for 
the Inca went to support the royal state, as well as the numer- 
ous members of his household and his kindred, and supplied 
the various exigencies of government. The remainder of the 
lands was divided, per capita^ in equal shares among the 
people. It was provided by law, as we shall see hereafter, 
that every Peruvian should marry at a certain age. When this 

** The Royal Audience of Peru under Philip II. — there cannot be a higher autfaoritjrv 
bears emphatic testimony to the cheap and ^dent administration of justice under Ae 
Incas : '* De suerte que los vicios eran Hen castigados y la gente estaba bien sujeta y obe- 
diente ; y aunque en las didias penas havia esceso, redtmdaba en buen goviemo y polida 
suya, y mediante eUa eran aumentados. . . . Porque los Vndios alababan la govem»> 
cion dd Tuga, y aun los Espafioles que algo alcanzan de ella, es porque todas las c 
susodichas se determinaban sin hacerles costas.'* Dec. de la Aud. ReaL* MS. 

>• Acosta, lib. 6, cap. 15. — Gardlasso, Conu Real., Parte 1, lib. 5, cap. x. — ** Si \ 
partes fuesen iguales, o qual fiiese mayor, yo lo he procurado averiguar, y en unas «• 
difiBrente de otras, y finalmte yo tengo entendido que se hada conforme k la ditposiciott d* 
k titrra y 4 la calidad de los Indios." Ondegardo, Rd. Prim., MS. 
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event took place, the community or district in which he lived 
furnished him with a dwelling, which, as it was constructed of 
humble materials, was done at little cost. A lot of land was 
then assigned to him sufficient for his own maintenance and 
that of his wife. An additional portion was granted for every 
child, the amount allowed for a son being the double of that 
for a daughter. The division of the soil was renewed every 
year, and the possessions of the tenant were increased or di- 
minished according to the numbers in his family.'* The same 
arrangement was observed with reference to the curacas, except 
only that a domain was assigned to them corresponding with 
the superior dignity of their stations.'* 

A more thorough and effectual agrarian law than this cannot 
be imagined. In other countries where such a law has been 
introduced, its operation, after a time, has given way to the 
natural order of events and, imder the superior intelligence and 
thrift of some and the prodigality of others, the usual vicissi- 
tudes of fortune have been allowed to take their course and re- 
store things to their natural inequality. Even the iron law of 
Lycurgus ceased to operate after a time, and melted away be- 
fore the spirit of luxmy and avarice. The nearest approach to 
the Peruvian constitution was probably in Judea, where, on 
Ae recurrence of the great national jubilee, at the close of every 
half-century, estates reverted to their original proprietors. 
There was this important difference in Peru ; that not only did 
the lease, if we may so call it, terminate with the year, but 

>< Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS.— GarcOasso, Com. ReaL, Parte x, lib. 5, cap. s. The 
portion granted to each new-married couple, according to Gardlasso, was a fanega and a 
half of land. A similar quantity was added fcnr eadi male diild that was bom, and half of 
tfie quantity ioft each female. 'l\i<t fanega was as mudi land as could be planted with a 
hundred-weight of Indian com. In the fruitful soil of Peru, this was a liberal allowance for 
afiunily. 

>* Ibid., Parte x, lib. 5, cap. 3.— It is singular that, while so much is said of die Inca 
sovereign, so little should be said of the Inca nobility, of their estates, or the tenure by 
iHiich they hdd them. Their historian tdls us that they had the best of the lands, where- 
•ver they resided, besides die interest which they had in those of the Sim and the Inca, at 
children of die one and kinsmen of the other. He informs us, also, that they were supplied 
from die royal table when living at court (lib. 6, cap. 3. ) But this is very loose language. 
The student of history will learn, on the threshold, that he is not to expect precise, or even 
v«ry consistent, accounts of the institutions of a barbarous age and people from oontempo- 
nury annalists. 
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during thst period the tenant had no power to alienate ot to 
add to h» possessions. The end of the brief tenn foimd hin 
in precisely the same condition that he was in at tlie b^ia* 
nii^. Such a state of diings might be supposed to be fetal to 
anything like attadunent to tl^ soil, oi to that desire of ia- 
I»t>ving it which is natnral to the permanent proprietor, and 
hardly less so to the holder of a kmg lease. But the practical 
operation of die law seems to have been otherwise ; and it is 
probable that, under the influence of that love of order and 
aversion to change which marked the Faiivian institutioDB, 
each new partition of the soil usually ccmfirmed the occupant 
in his possession, and the tenant Ux a year was converted into 
a |»oprietor for life. 

The territory was cultivated whoUy by die people. The 
lands belonging to the Sun were first attended to. They next 
tilled the lands (A the old, of the sick, of the widow and the 
orphan, and of soldiars engaged in actual service ; in short, of 
all that part of the comnmnity who, from bodily infirmity or 
any other cause, were unable to attend to their own concerns. 
The people were then allowed to work on their own ground, 
each man for himself, but with the general ol4igadon to assist 
his neighbor when any circumstance^-4iie burden of a yotmg 
and numerous family, for example — might demand it.^' Last- 
ly, they cultivated the lands of the Inca. This was dosie, witk 
great ceremony, by the whole peculation in a body. At 
break of day they w^e summoned togetha: l^ procbonatxott 
firom some neighboring tower or eminence, and all the inhab- 
itants of the district, men, women, and children, appeared 
dressed in their ga3rest apparel, bedecked with their little store 
of finery and ornaments, as if for some great jubilee. They 
went through the labors of the day with the same joyous spirit, 
chanting their popular ballads which commemorated the heroic 
deeds of the Incas, regulating their movements by die measuiv 
of the chant, and all mingling in the chorus, of whidi the word 
kailiiy or << tritnnph," was usually the burden. These narionai 

1* Gaidlasso relates diat an Indian was hanged by Hua3rna Capac fin- tflling the ground 
«f a coraca, his near relation, befcve diat of the poor. The gallows was erected on te 
euraca^s own land. Com. ReaL, Parte i, lib. s, cap. «. 
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airs had something soft and pleasing in their character, that 
recommended them to the Spaniards ; and many a Peruvian 
song was set to music by them after the Conquest, and was 
listened to by the unfortunate natives with melancholy satis- 
fection, as it called up recollections of the past, when their 
days glided peacefully away under the sceptre of the IncasJ* 

A similar arrangement prevailed with respect to the different 
manufactures as to the agricultural products of the coimtry. 
The flocks of llamas, or Peruvian sheep, were appropriated ex- 
clusively to the Sun and to the Inca.'* Their number was im- 
mense. They were scattered over the different provinces, 
chiefly in the colder regions of the country, where they were in- 
trusted to the care of experienced shepherds, who conducted 
them to different pastures according to the change of season. 
A large number was every year sent to the capital for the con« 
sumption of the court, and for the religious festivals and sacri- 
fices. But these were only the males, as no female was 
allowed to be killed. The regulations for the care and breed- 
ing of these flocks were prescribed with the greatest minute- 
ness, and with a sagacity which excited the admiration of the 
Spaniards, who were famiUar with the management of the great 
migratory flocks of merinos in their own country. " 

At the appointed season they were all sheared, and the wool 
was deposited in the public magazines. It was then dealt out 
to each family in such quantities as sufficed for its wants, and 
was consigned to the female part of the household, who were 
well instructed in the business of spinning aUd weaving. When 
this labor was accomplished, and the family was provided 
with a coarse but warm covering, suited to the cold climate of 
the moimtains — ^for in the lower country cotton, furnished in 
like manner by the crown, took the place, to a certain extent, 

*^ Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte i, lib, 5, cap. 1-3. — Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS. 

•• Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS. — ^Yet sometimes the sovereign would recompense some 
great chief, or even someone among the people, who had rendered him a service, by the 
grant of a small number of llamas — never many. These were not to be disposed of or 
killed by their owners, but descended as common property to their heirs. I'his strange vn- 
rangement proved a fruitful source of litigation after the Conquest. Ibid., ubi supra. 

*• See especially the account of the Licentiate Ondegardo, who goes into more detail thaoD 
any eontrmporary writer concerning the management of the Peruvian flocks. Kd. Sei9.> 
MBw 
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cf wool — Ac people were required to labor far the Inca. The 
qoantity of the cloth needed, as well as the peculiar kind and 
quality of Ae fabric, was first determined at Cuzco. The work 
was then apportioned among the different provinces. Officers 
appointed for the purpose superintended the distribution of the 
wool, so that the manufacture of the different articles should be 
intrusted to the most competent hands. ■• They did not leave 
the matter here, but entered the dwellings, from time to time, 
and saw that the work was fEuthfiilly executed. This domestic 
inquisition was not confined to the labors for the Inca. It in- 
eluded, also, those for the several families ; and care was taken 
that each household should employ the materials fiirnished for 
its own use in the manner that was intended, so that no one 
diould be unprovided with necessary apparel.** In this domes- 
tic labor all the female part of the establishment was expected 
to join. Occupation was found for all, from the child five 
years old to the aged matron not too infirm to hold a distaff. 
No one, at least none but the decrepit and the sick, was allowed 
to eat the bread of idleness in Peru. Idleness was a crime in 
Ae eye of the law, and as such, severely punished ; while in- 
dustry was pubHcly commended and stimulated by rewards." 

The like course was pursued with reference to the other req- 
uisitions of the government. All the mines in the kingdom 
belonged to the Inca. They were wrought exclusively for his 
benefit, by persons familiar with this service and selected from 
the districts where the mines were situated." Every Peruvian 
of the lower class was a husbandman, and, with the exception 
of those already specified, was expected to provide for his own 

^ Ondegardo, Rel. Prim, et Seg., MSS.— The manufacture of dodis for the Inca in- 
duded diose for die numerous persons of the blood rojral, who wore garments of a finer 
teztoietiian was permitted to any other Peruvian. Gardlasao, Com. ReaL, Parle i, hb. s* 
cap. 6. 

S( Ondegardo, ReL Seg., MS.— Acosta, lib. 6, cap. 15. 

** Ondegardo, ReL S^., MS. — Gardlasso, 0>m. ReaL, Parte i, fib. 5, cap. zx. 

** Gardlasso wotild have us bdieve that die Inca was i nd ebted to die cturacas for his gold 
and silver, whidi were furnished by the great vassals as presents. (Com. Real., Parte 1, 
lib. 5, cap. 7.) This improbable statement is contradicted by die Report of the Royal Au- 
dience, MS., by Sarmiento (Relacion, MS., cap. xs\ and by Ondegardo (Rd. Prim., MS.), 
who aU speak of die mines as the property of the government and wrought ea du s iv dy for 
Its benefit. From this reservonr die proceeds were hberaHy dispensed m die form of pros* 
■Its among the great lords, and sdil more for the embellishment of the temples. 
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support by the cultivation of his land. A small portion of the 
community, however, was instructed in mechanical arts — some 
of them of the more elegant kind, subservient to the purposes 
of luxury and ornament. The demand for these was chiefly 
limited to the sovereign and his court ; but the labor of a 
larger number of hands was exacted for the execution of the 
great public works which covered the land. The nature and 
amount of the services required were all determined at Cuzco 
by commissioners well instructed in the resources of the country 
and in the character of the inhabitants of different provinces. ** 
This information was obtained by an admirable regulation, 
which has scarcely a coimterpart in the annals of a semi- 
dvilized people. A register was kept of all the births and 
deaths throughout the country, and exact returns of the actual 
population were made to the government every year, by means 
of the quipusy a curious invention, which will be explained 
hereafter." At certain intervals, also, a general survey of the 
country was made, exhibiting a complete view of the character 
of the soil, its fertility, the nature of its products, both agricul- 
tural and mineral — ^in short, of all that constituted the physical 
resources of the empire.** Furnished with these statistical de- 
tails, it was easy for the government, after determining the 
amount of requisitions, to distribute the work among the re- 
spective provinces best qualified to execute it. The task of 
apportioning the labor was assigned to the local authorities, 
and great care was taken that it should be done in such a man- 
ner that, while the most competent hands were selected, the 
weight should not fall disproportionately on any." 

M GarcHasso, Com. Real, Parte i, lib. 5, cap. X3-Z6.— Ondcfcardo, Rd. Prim, et St^^ 
MSS. 

** Montesinos, Mem. andguas, MS., lib. a, cap. 6. — Pedro Pizarro, Relacion del De»- 
cubrimienta y Conquista de los Reynos del Pord, MS. — ** Cada provincia, en fin del afio, 
mandava asentar en los quipos por la cuenta de sus nudos, todos los homlnres que habian 
nuerto en dia en aqud afio, y por d consiguiente los que habian naddo, y por prindpio 
dd alio que entraba, venian con los qutpos al Cuzco." Sarmiento, Rdadon» MS., cap. »6. 

s* Garcflasso, Com. ReaL, Parte x, lib. 9, cap. 14. 

•* Ond^ardo, Rd. Prim., MS. — Samuento, Rel., MS., cap. xs. — " Presupuesta y cn- 
lendida la dicha division que d Inga tenia hecha de su-gente, y orden que tenia puesta ea 
d gonemo de dla, era may &cil haveria en la division y colnranza de los dichos tributes : 
pocque era daro y derto lo que i cada ano cabia sk que hubiese dedgualdad ni engafio.* 
Bk. de k And. ReaL, MS. 
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The diffnent pcoTinces of the country furnished peisoQt 
peculiarly suited to difierent empkysanents, which, i» we diall 
see heresilery usually descended from father to son. Thus, one 
district supplied those most skilled in working the mines, an* 
other the most curious workers in metals or in wood, and so 
on.** The artisan was provided by government with the ma^ 
tmab ; and no one was required to give more than a stipulated 
portion of his time to the public service. He was then suc- 
ceeded by anothtf for the like term ; and it should be observed 
that all who were engaged in the employment of the govanp 
ment — and the remark ^plies equally to agricultural labor-^ 
were maintained, for the time, at the puUic expense.** ^ 
tUs constant rotation of labor it was intended that no one 
should be ovorlmrdened, and that each man should have time 
to provide for the demands of his own household. It was im* 
possible — ^in the judgment of a high Spani^ suithwity — to im* 
prove on the syston of distribution, so carefully was it accom- 
modated to the condition and comfort of the artisan.** The 
security of die wcnrking-classes seems to have been ever kept in 
view in the regulations of the government ; and these were so 
discreedy arranged that the most wearing and unwholesome 
labors, as those of the mines, occasioned no detriment to the 
health of the laborer ; a striking contrast to his subsequent con- 
dition under the Spanish rule.** 

A part of the agricultural produce and manufiau:tures was 
transported to Cuzco, to minister to the immediate demands of 
the Inca and hk court. But far the greater part was stored in 
magazines scattered over die different provinces. These ^)a- 
dous buildings, constructed of stone, were divided between the 
Sim and the Inca, though the greater share seems to have been 

*• Sarmientcs Rolacion, MS., cap. 15.— Ondecardo* RcL Seg., MS. 

M Ondegardo, ReL Prim., MS.— Gaidfawao, Com. Real, Parte i> lib. s, cap. 5. 

** ** Y tambi«i «e tenia cuenta qoe d trabajo quepaaaranfiicae moderado, y cond memw 
riesgo que ftiese posible. . . . Era tanta la orden qoa tuvi n o a estos IndkM» qiw a od 
parecer aunque mucho se piense en ello teria diftcultoao m^oraria conodda su condidoBy 
oostumbres." Ondegardo, ReL, Prim., MS. 

*i "The working of the mmet," says die Preaideiit of the Couadl of the Indies, "was a* 
fCgolaisd that no one Idt italuMdship^ BMich less washis life ihorteaed byil.* (S 
mianto, Rdadon, MS., cap. 15.) It is a frank admissioo for a S 
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ai^ropiated by die laonaidi. By a wise r^olationy any de^ 
fidency in liie coatributioiis of the Iiica mig^t be supplied 
from the granaries of the Sun.^ Bat sach a necessity could 
larely have ha{^)ened ; and die providence of die govemmCTt 
imodly left a large sur^iiis in die royal depositories, which was 
removed to a third class of magazines, whose design was to 
tt^ply die pec^le in seasmis of scarcity, and, occasionally, to 
fiintish relief to iadividaals whom sickness or misfortune had 
reduced to poverty ; thns in a manner jusdf3ring the asserdoQ 
of a CastiHan document, that a krge porticm of die revesoci 
of the Inca found its way back again, through one diannel or 
anodier, into die hands of the peoj^" Tliese ms^;azines were 
finind by die Spaniards, on their arrival, stored with all the 
various products and manufactures of the country — ^with maize, 
^ca quinua^ woollen and cotton stuf& of the finest quality, with 
vases and utensils of gold, silver, and copper, in short, widi 
every ardde of luxury or use within the compass of Peruvian 
ddll.*^ The magazines of grain, in particular, would fie- 
quendy have sufficed for the consumption of the adjoining d»- 
trict for several years. •• An inventory of the various products 
of dK aKmtry, and d>e quarters whence they were obtained, 
was every year taken by the royal officers, and recorded by die 
fmfucamayus on dieir registers, with surprising r^ularity and 
psecision. 'Diese roisters were transmitted to the capital and 
aubmitted to the Inca, who could thus at a glance, as it were, 

M Garolasao, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 5, cap. 34.— Ondegario^ R^. Prim., MS.— ^**^K 
Ml esta parte del Isga no hay dada sioo que de tcxkw tres era la nayor, y en los drpniiin 
ic parece bien que y6 visits muchos en diferentes partes, € son mayores € mas largos qu0 
«6 los de su reUgion sin comparasieii." Idem, Ral. Beg., MS. 

** "Todos loB dichos tribnitos y servicios que d Inga inqxmia y Uevabaoomo did»«t 
Cran con color y para efecto del goviemo y pro comun de todos, sud oomo lo que se ponia ea 
4epositos toda se conbeitia y distribuk enfire Im nusmos nacuioles.'* Dec. de U And. 
ReaL.MS. 

** Acosu, Eb. 6, cap. 15.—" No podre decir," says one of the Conquerors, ** los depositote 
l^de de rropas y de todos generos de rropas y vestidos que en este mno se hadan y miwa 
que fidtava tien^x) para vdlo y entendhniento para onnprender tanta oosa, mnAos 4i> 
positos de barretas de cobre para las minas y de costalet y sogas de vasos de palo y plattit 
4tA ofo y plata que aqui se IbBo bera oosa despanto.** Pedro Flsano, Deaeob. y Oomtt^ 
MS. 

** For ten years, sometinies, ix we may credit Ondq^aido, vrbo had eveiy ineaM ofli iif>w 
ins • " ^ >u»i ctaado n6 efa menester se estaba en los depontos i habia algnnas ytm^ 
comida de diez alios. . . . Los cuales todos se hallaron Kenos cvaodo H ^ aiou Im 
Etpafioles detto y de lodM Im cosas necaiiriM pam la ^ida Jmrnmuu* ]M.8a|^, MS. 
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embrace the whole results of the national industry and see how 
far they corresponded with the requisitions of the government. •• 

Such are some of the most remarkable featiures of the Peru- 
vian institutions relating to property, as delineated by writers 
who, however contradictory in the details, have a general con- 
formity of outline. These institutions are certainly so remark- 
able that it is hardly credible they should ever have been 
enforced throughout a great empire and for a long period of 
years. Yet we have the most unequivocal testimony to the 
fact fix>m the Spaniards, who landed in Peru in time to witness 
their operation ; some of whom, men of high judicial station 
and character, were commissioned by the government to make 
investigations into the state of the country under its ancient 
rulers. 

The impositions on the Peruvian people seem to have been 
sufficiently heavy. On them rested the whole burden of main- 
taining not only their own order, but every other order in the 
state. The members of the royal house, the great nobles, even 
the public functionaries, and the numerous body of the priest- 
hood, were all exempt from taxation.** The whole duty of 
defraying the expenses of the government belonged to the 
people. Yet this was not materially different from the condi- 
tion of things formerly existing in most parts of Europe where 
the various privileged classes claimed exemption — ^not always 
with success, indeed — ^from bearing part of the public burdens. 
The great hardship in the case of the Peruvian was that he 
could not better his condition. His labors were for others, 
rather than for himself. However industrious, he could not 
add a rood to his own possessions, nor advance himself one 
hair's-breadth in the social scale. The great and universal 
motive to honest industry, that of bettering one's lot, was lost 
upon him. The great law of human progress was not for him. 
As he was bom, so he was to die. Even his time he could 
not properly call his own. Without money, with little prop- 

** Ondegardo, Rd. Prim., MS.~" Por tanta orden i cnenta qo* seria dificultoso creeite 
al daiio & entender como ellos lo tienen en su cuenta i por r^;istroa i por menudo io iaaa&> 
fMtaron que ae pudiera por estenao." Idem, ReL Seg., .MS. 

•V OarcUaaso^ Com. RtaL, Parte i, lib. 5, cap. sf. 
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crty of any kind, he paid his taxes in labcH'.'* No wonder thut 
^e government should have dealt with rioA as a crinie. It 
was a crime against the state^ and to be wasteful of time was, 
in a manner, to rob the exchequer. The Peruvian, laboring 
all his life for others, might be compared to the ccmvict in a 
treadmill, gcnng the same dull round of incessant toil, with the 
consciou^ess that, however profitable the results to the state, 
tiiey were nothing to him. 

But this is the dark side of the picttire. If no man could 
become rich in Peru, no man could become poor. No ^)end- 
thrift could waste his substance in riotous luxury. No adven- 
turous schemer could impoverish his family by the ^irit of 
speculation. The law was constantly directed to enforce a 
steady industry and a sober management of his affairs. No men- 
dicant was tolerated in Peru. When a man was reduced by 
poverty or misfortune (it could hardly be by &ult), the arm of 
the law was stretched out to minister relief; not the stinted 
relief of private charity, nor that which is doled out, dn^ by 
drop, as it were, from the frozen reservoirs of " the parish,** 
but in generous measure, bringing no humiliation to the object 
of it, and placing him on a level with the rest of his country- 
men. *• 

No man could be rich, no man could be poor, in Peru ; but 
all might enjoy, and did enjoy, a competence. Ambiticm, 
avarice, the love of change, the morbid spirit of discontent, 
those passions which most agitate the minds of men, found no 
place in the bosom of the Peruvian. The very condition of 

** '* S<^ d trabajo de las personas era d tributo que se dava, porque dios no poadaa 
•era cosa.* Ond^ardo, Rd. Prim., MS. 

** ** Em tanta la orden que tenia en todos sns Reinos y piovindas, que no oonsendft 
hayer ningun Indio pobre ni menesteroso, porque havia orden i fimnas para ello sin que lot 
pueblos redviesen vexadon ni mdesda, porque d Inga lo suplia de sus tributos." (Conq. 
i Pob. dd Pint, MS.) The licentiate Ondegardo sees only a derice of Satan in tliMt 
provisions of the Peruvian law, by which the old, the infirm, and the poor were rendered* 
in a manner, independent of tfieir diildren and diose nearest of Idn, on whom diey wouM 
naturally have leaned for sup p o r t ; no sorer way to harden die heart, he ooosiderB, dunky 
thus disengaging it from the sympathies of humanity ; and no drcumstance has done mai% 
be cottdudes, to counteract tlie influence and spread of Christianity among the natives* 
(Rd. Seg.. MS.) TIm views art tagenioos ; but in a co u ntry where die peo^ had ■• 
property, as in Peru, there would seem to be no alternative lor die siqMniaaMnuiet bat •• 
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Ml being seemed to be at war with change. He moved on in 
the same unbroken circle in which his fathers had moved be- 
fore him, and in which his children were to follow. It was 
the object of the Incas to infuse into their subjects a spirit of 
passive obedience and tranquillity — a perfect acquiescence in 
the established order of things. In this they fully succeeded. 
The Spaniards who first visited the country are emphatic in 
their testimony that no government could have been better 
suited to the genius of the people, and no people could have 
appeared more contented with their lot or more devoted to 
their government. *• 

Those who may distrust the accounts of Peruvian industry 
will find their doubts removed on a visit to the country. The 
traveller still meets, especially in the central regions of the 
table-land, with memorials of the past, remains of temples, 
palaces, fortresses, terraced mountains, great miUtary roads, 
aqueducts, and other public works, which, whatever degree of 
science they may display in their execution, astonish him by 
their number, the massive character of the materials, and the 
grandeur of the design. Among them, perhaps the most re- 
markable are the great roads, the broken remains of which are 
still in sufficient preservation to attest their former magnifi- 
cence. There were many of these roads, traversing different 
parts of the kingdom ; but the most considerable were the two 
which extended from Quito to Cuzco, and, again diverging 
firom the capital, continued in a southerly direction toward 
ChiU. 

One of these roads passed over the grand plateau, and the 
other along the lowlands on the borders of the ocean. The 
former was much the more difficult achievement, from the 
character of the country. It was conducted over pathless 
sierras buried in snow ; galleries were cut for leagues through 
the living rock ; rivers were crossed by means of bridges that 
swung suspended in the air ; precipices were scaled by stair* 
ways hewn out of the native bed ; ravines of hideous depth 
were filled up with solid masonry : in short, all the difficulties 

^ AoMta, yb. 6, cap. xa, x5.-~Saniuento» Rdacion. MS., cap. lo. 
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tiiat beset a wild and nountamoiis region, and wbkA mig^ 
iq^ die most courageous engineer of modem times, waie ^ 
countered and soccesBfally orereome. The length of Ae road, 
of which scattered fragments only remain, is variously esti- 
mated at from fifteen hundred to two thousand miles; and 
stone pillaxs, in Ae manner of £ur<^)ean n»le-6tones, weie 
erected at stated intenrids of somewhat more than a league, afl 
along the route. Its breadth scarcely exceeded twenty feet.* 
It was buik of heavy flags of freestcme, and, in some parts at 
least, cova^ widi a bituminous cement, which time has made 
harder than the st<me itself. In scmie i^aces, where the ravines 
had been filled up with masonry, die mountain-torrents, wear- 
ing on it for ages, have gradually eaten a way dmragh the 
biEise, and Idt the superincumbent mass — sudi is the cohesion 
<rf the materials — still spanning the valley like an arch ! *• 

Over some of the boldest streams it was necessary to coti* 
struct suspension-bridges, as they are termed, made of the 
tough fibres of the maguey, ot of the osier of the country, which 
has an extraordinary degree of tenacity and strei^th. These 
osiers were woven into cables of the thickness of a man's body. 
The huge rc^)es, then stretched across the water, were con- 
ducted through rings or holes cut in immense buttresses of 
stone raised <hi the opposite banks of the river and there se- 
cured to heavy pieces of timber. Several of these enormous 
cables, bound together, formed a bridge, which, covered with 
planks well secured, and defended by a railing of the same 

^1 Dea de la Aud. Real., MS.^'* Este camino hedio por valles ondos y por sierras altas» 
por montes de nter^ por tremedales de sq^ua y por pefia viva y junto k rios furioaos par 
Mtas partes y ballano y emped r ado por las laderas, iMen sacaido por las sierras, desfao- 
chado, por las pefias socavado, pot junto i. los Rios sus paredes, entre nieves con escalonet 
y descanso, por todas partes limpio barrido desoombrado, Ueno de aposentos, de depesittw 
de tesoros, de Tenqpbs del Sol, de Postas qqe havia en este casBtao." Saniuento^ Rela- 
cion, MS., cap. 60. 

^* " On avait combl^ les vides et les ravins par de grandes mass^ de ma^onnerie. Les 
torrents qoi descendent des hauteurs apr^ des ploies abondantes araient creustf les ea 
droits les moins solides, et ^^taient fray^ une voie sous le cfaemin, le Iwssant ainn soa- 
pendu en Pair comme nn pont fint d^cme seule pitee.*' (Vdaaco^ Hist, de Quito, tooL i., p, 
ao6.) This writer speaks from personal obsen^ation, having examined and measured d9> 
^rent parts of the road, in the latter part of die last century. The Spanish sdiohu- will 
find in Appendix No. 3 an animated description of tfiis magnificent work and of die ob> 
ftades encountered in the execution of it, in a passage bwro we d from Sa r mi e uto , «to 
•aw it in the day* of the focas. 
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osier materials on the sides, afiforded a safe passage for the 
traveller. The length of this aerial bridge, sometimes exceed- 
ing two hundred feet, caused it, confined as it was only at the 
extremities, to dip with an alarming inclination toward the 
centre, while the motion given to it by the passenger occa- 
doned an oscillation still more frightful, as his eye wandered 
over the dark abyss of waters that foamed and tumbled many a 
fathom beneath. Yet these light and fragile fabrics were 
crossed without fear by the Peruvians, and are still retained by 
die Spaniards over those streams which, from the depth or im- 
petuosity of the current, would seem impracticable for the 
usual modes of conveyance. The wider and more tranquil 
waters were crossed on bals(is — a kind of raft still much used 
by the natives — to which sails were attached, furnishing the 
only instance of this higher kind of navigation among the 
American Indians.*' 

The other great road of the Incas lay through the level 
country between the Andes and the ocean. It was constructed 
in a different manner, as demanded by the nature of the ground, 
which was for the most part low, and much of it sandy. The 
causeway was raised on a high embankment of earth, and de- 
fended on either side by a parapet or wall of clay ; and trees 
and odoriferous shrubs were planted along the margin, regaling 
the sense of the traveller with their perfumes, and refreshing 
him by their shades, so grateful under the burning sky of the 
tropics. In the strips of sandy waste which occasionally inter- 
vened, where the light and volatile soil was incapable of sus- 
taining a road, huge piles, many of them to be seen at this 
day, were driven into the ground to indicate the route to the 
traveller.** 

All along these highways, caravansaries, or tamboSy as they 

<* Garcillasso, Com. Real., Parte c, lib. 3, cap. 7.— A particular account of these bridges* 
as they are still to be seen in different parts of Peru, may be found in Humboldt. (Vues 
des Cordill&res, p. 230 et seq.) The balsas are described with equal minuteness by Ster- 
enson. Residence in America, vol. ii., p. 33a et seq. 

^* Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 60. — Relacion del primer Descubrimiento da la Costa y 
Mar del Sur, MS. — ^This anonymous document of one of the early Conquerors contains a 
minute and probably trustworthy account of both the high roads, which the writer saw m 
dieir i^ory» and which he ranks among the greatest wonders of die w<»ld. 
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were called, were erected, at the distance of ten or twelve miles 
from each other, for the accommodation, more particularly, 
of the Inca and his suite and those who journeyed on the 
public business. There were few other travellers in Peru. 
Some of these buildings were on an extensive scale, con- 
sisting of a fortress, barracks, and other miUtary works, 
surroimded by a parapet of stone and covering a large tract of 
ground. These were evidently destined for the accommoda- 
tion of the imperial armies when on their march across the 
coimtry. The care of the great roads was committed to the 
districts through which they passed, and under the Incas a 
large number of hands was constantly employed to keep them 
in repair. This was the more easily done in a country where 
the mode of travelling was altogether on foot ; though the roads 
are said to have been so nicely constructed that a carriage 
might have rolled over them as securely as on any of the great 
roads of Europe.*' Still, in a region where the elements of 
fire and water are both actively at work in the business of de- 
struction, they must, without constant supervision, have gradu- 
ally gone to decay. Such has been their fate imder the Span- 
ish conquerors, who took no care to enforce the admirable 
system for their preservation adopted by the Incas. Yet the 
broken portions that still survive here and there, hke the frag- 
ments of the great Roman roads scattered over Europe, bear 
evidence to their primitive grandeur, and have drawn forth 
the eulogium from a discriminating traveller, usually not too 
profuse in his paneg)rric, that '* the roads of the Incas wer« 
among the most useftil and stupendous works ever executed by 
man.''" 

The system of communication through their dominions was 
still further improved by the Peruvian sovereigns by the intro- 
duction of posts, in the same manner as was done by the Aztecs. 
The Peruvian posts, however, established on all the great 

^* Rdacion dd primer Descub., MS.— Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 37.— Zarate, Conq. 
dd JPeru, lib. x, cap. xx.— Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 9, cap. X3. 

*• " Cette chausste, bord^e de grandes pierres de taille, peut fitre compar^e aux plui 
bdks routes des Romains que j*aie vues en Itab'e, en France et en Espagne. . . . Le 
grand chemin de PInca, un des ouvrages les plus utiles et en mftme temps des plus gig»]|> 
tDsques que les hommcs aimit ex6cut^'' Humboldt, Vues des Cordill^res, p. 394. 
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routes that conducted to die capital, were on a mtich more 
ortended pbn than those in Mesnco. All along these routes, 
mall buildings weie erected, at the distasce of leas than fife 
niks asunder,*^ in each of which a number of runners, or cha9^ 
pas, as diey were called, were stationed to carry forward thede^ 
8|>atches of government.** These despatches were either ver- 
bal, or conTeyed by means of qmfusy and sometimes accom- 
panied bya thread of the crimson fringe worn round the tem- 
f^ of die Incm, which was regarded with die same implicit 
deference as the signet-ring of an Ori^ital despot.*' 

The ckasqms were dressed in a peculiar Hvery, intimatii^ 
their (Hofesabn. They were all trained to the employment, 
and selected for their speed and fidelity. As the distance eadi 
courier had to perform was small, and as he had ample time to 
refresh himself at the stations, they ran over the ground with 
great swiftness, and messages were carried through the whole 
extent of the long routes, at the rate of a hundred and fifty 
miles a day. The office of the chasquis was not limited to 
carrying despatches. They frequently brought various articles 
for the use of the court ; and in this way fish from the distant 
ocean, fruits, game, and different commodities from the hot 
regions on the coast, were taken to the capital in good condi- 
ticm and served fresh at the ro3ral table.** It is remarkable 
tiiat this important institution should have bem known to both 
the Mexicans and the Peruvians without any correspondence 
with one anodter, and diat it should have been found among 

^Tbcdiataooe between tlMpost^KMses is imriously stated; saost writers aot estnwtioff 
it at more than three-fourths of a league. I have preferred the authority of Ondegarda^ 
who usually writes with more conscientiousBess and knowledge of his ground tiian most of 



^^The term chasquis according to Montesinos, signifies "one that receives a thing.** 
(Mem. antiguas^ MS., cap. 7.) But Garcilasso, a better authority for his own tongue, sa3rt 
it meant *'ooe makes aa eaduuagc.** Com. ReaU, Parte i, Cb. 6, cap. 8. 

^* *' Con vn hib de esta Boris, entregado i uno de aquellos Orejones, govemaban la 
Tierra i proveian fo que querian con maior obediencia, que en ninguna Prorincia del 
Mundo se ha visto teaer 4 las Provisskmes de an Rei."— Zarate, Coii% dd Per«,lib. s» 
cap. 9. 

*> Sarmiento, Reladon^ MS., cap. x8.— Dec. de la And. ReaL, MS.— If we may trust 
Montesinos, the royal table was served widi fish, takea a hundred leagues from die capip 
tal, in tweaty-fiMir hours after it was drawn fiposs the ooeaa 1 (Mam. antigoaa* MA., lihJ% 
cap. 7.) This is rather too eaqieditions far aaytfaing biit liilwapi. 
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two barbarian nations of the New World long before it was in- 
troduced among the civiUzed nations of Europe." 

By these wise contrivances of the Incas, the most distant 
parts of the long-extended empire of Peru were brought into 
intimate relations with each other. And while the capitals of 
Christendom, but a few hundred miles apart, remained as far 
asunder as if seas had rolled between them, the great capitals 
Cuzco and Quito were placed by the high-roads of the Incas 
in immediate correspondence. Intelligence from the numerous 
provinces was transmitted on the wings of the wind to the Pe- 
ruvian metropoUs, the great focus to which all the lines of 
commtmication converged. Not an insurrectionary movement 
could occur, not an invasion on the remotest frontier, before 
the tidings were conveyed to the capital and the imperial 
armies were on their march across the magnificent roads of the 
country to suppress it. So admirable was the machinery con- 
trived by the American despots for maintaining tranquillity 
throughout their dominions 1 It may remind us of the similar 
institutions of ancient Rome, when, under the Caesars, she was 
mistress of half the world. 

A principal design of the great roads was to serve the pur- 
poses of miUtary communication. It formed an important item 
of their miUtary policy, which is quite as well worth stud3ring 
as their municipal. 

Notwithstanding the pacific professions of the Incas, and the 
pacific tendency, indeed, of their domestic institutions, they 
were constantly at war. It was by war that their paltry terri- 
tory had been gradually enlarged to a powerfiil empire. When 
this was achieved, the capital, safe in its central position, was 
no longer shaken by these military movements, and the country 

*i The institution of die Peravian posts seems to have made a great impression on the 
minds of the Spaniards who first visited the country ; and ample notices of it may be found 
In Sarmiento, Rdadon, MS., cap. 15.— Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS.—Femandez, Hist, 
del Peru, Parte a, Eb. 3, cap. 5.— Conq. i Pob. del Pirn, MS., et aucl. plurimis.— The es- 
taUishment of posts is of old date among the Chinese, and probably stiU older among the 
Persians. (See Herodotus, Hist Urania, sec. 98.) It is singular that an invention de- 
signed for die uses of a despotic government should have received its full application only 
mder a finae one. For in it we have the germ of that beautiful system of intercommuni* 
Mtion winch binds all die nationt of Christendom together as one vast commoawealdi. 
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eBJoyed, in a great d^;ree, t!ie blessings of tranquillity and 
order. But, however tranquil at heart, there is not a leigii 
upon record in wl»cfa the nation was not engaged in war 
i^nst the barbarous nations on die frontier. Religion fur« 
nished a plausible pretext fen* incessant aggresdon, and dis- 
guised the lust of OHiquest in the Incas, probably, from their 
own eyes, as well as from those of their subjects. Like the 
followers of Mahomet, bearing the sword in cme hand and the 
Koran in the other, the Incas of Peru offered no alternative 
but the worship of the Sun ot war. 

It is true their ^uiaticisn— K)r their pcrficy — showed itself in 
a milder form than was found in the descendants of the 
Prophet. Like the great luminary which they adored, they 
operated by gentleness, more potent than violence.*" They 
sought to soft^i the hearts of the rude tribes aroimd them, and 
meh them by acts of condescension and kindness. Far from 
provoking hostilities, they allowed time for the salutary ex- 
ample of their own institutions to work its efiect, trusting that 
their less civilized neighlxHS would submit to their sceptre, 
from a conviction of the blessings it would secure to them. 
When this course failed, they employed other measures, but 
still of a pacific character, and endeavored by negotiation, by 
conciliatory treatment, and by presents to the leading men, to 
win them over to their dominion. In short, they practised all 
the arts familiar to the most subtle politician of a dviHzed land 
to secure the acquisiti<ni of empire. When all these eiq)edi- 
ents failed, they prepared for war. 

Their levies were drawn from all tl» different provinces i 
though from some, where the character of the people was par- 
ticularly hardy, more than from others.** It seems probable 
that every Peruvian who had reached a certain age might be 
called to bear arms. But the rotation of military service, and 
tfie regular drills, which took place twice or thrice in a month, 
of the inhabitants of every village, raised the soldiers generally 
above the rank of a raw miHtia. The Peruvian army, at first 

••**MuaelikiatOBS«fiofmal|)nocipfeixvaMl&a,qiie por fanau'' OadigBid^BA 
MHi.,ltS. ••I«lMi.Rfll.PiiB.,lfS.-Dtc.d»lRA«d.BML,M& 
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inconsiderable, came with the increase of population, in the 
latter days of the empire, to be very large, so that their mon- 
archs could bring into the field, as contemporaries assure us, a 
force amounting to two hundred thousand men. They showed 
the same skill and respect for order in their military organiza- 
tion as in other things. The troops were divided into bodies 
corresponding with our battalions and companies, led by 
ofl&cers, that rose, in regular gradation, from the lowest subal- 
tern to the Inca noble who was intrusted with the general 
command. •* 

Their arms consisted of the usual weapons employed by na- 
tions, whether civilized or uncivilized, before the invention of 
powder — bows and arrows, lances, darts, a short kind of 
sword, a battle-axe or partisan, and slings, with which they 
were very expert. Their spears and arrows were tipped with 
copper, or more commonly, with bone, and the weapons of the 
Inca lords were frequently mounted with gold or silver. Their 
heads were protected by casques made either of wood or of tjje 
skins of wild animals, and sometimes richly decorated with 
metal and with precious stones surmounted by the briUiant 
plumage of the tropical birds. These, of course, were the or- 
naments only of the higher orders. The great mass of the 
soldiery were dressed in the peculiar costume of their provinces, 
and their heads were wreathed with a sort of turban or roll of 
different-colored cloths, that produced a gay and animating 
effect. Their defensive armor consisted of a shield or buckler, 
and a close tunic of quilted cotton, in the same manner as with 
the Mexicans. Each company had its particular banner, and the 
imperial standard, high above all, displayed the glittering de 
vice of the rainbow — ^the armorial ensign of the Incas, intimat- 
ing their claims as children of the skies." 

By means of the thorough system of communication estab- 
lished in the country, a short time sufficed to draw the levieg 

*4 G<»nara, Cronica, cap. 195. — Conq. i Pob. dd Piru, MS. 

** Goraara, Cronica, ubi supra. — Sarmiento, Reladon, MS.» cap. 30. — Velaaoo, Hist d« 
Quito, torn, i., pp. 176-179. — This last writer gives a minute catalogue of the ancient Peru- 
visa arms, comprehending nearly everything familiar to the European soldier, except fire- 
It was judicious in htm to omit these. 
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toggthcT from the moit distaiit quarters. The anoy ws ptft 
QDder the direction of some experienced chief, of Ae Uood 
royal, or, more frequently, headed t^ the Inca m person. The 
BUirch was rapidly perfinrmed, and with little iatigae to the 
soldier ; for, all along the great routes quarteis weie provided 
tot him, at rq^ular distances, idiere he could find ample accom- 
modadons. The oMmtry is still covered widi die remains of 
military works, constructed of porph3n7 or granite, which tradi- 
tion assures us were designed to lodge the Inca and his army.** 
At regular intervals, also, magazines were established, filled 
with grain, weapons, and the different muniti<His of war, with 
wfaidi the aimy was supplied on its mardi. It was the especial 
care of the government to see that these magazines, which were 
furnished from the stores of the Incas, were always well filled. 
When the Spaniards invaded the country, they suj^Kuted thdr 
own armies for a long time on the provisions found in them.*' 
The Peruvian soldier was forl»dd«i to onnmit any treqxos on 
the property of the inhabitants whose territory lay in tl» line 
of march. Any violation of this wder was punished with 
deadi.** The soldier was dothed and fed by die industey of 
die people, and the Incas rightly resolved that he should not 
repay this by violence. Far from being a tax on the labors 
of the husbandman, or even a burden on his hospitality, die 
imperial armies traversed the country, from one extremity to 
the other, with as little inconvenience to the inhabitants as 
would be created by a processicm of peaceful burghers or a 
muster of holiday soldiers iot a review. 

** Zarate, Cooq. dd Pern* Kb. x, ctp. iz.— Sttimiento, Rdadon, IfS., cap. 60.— Qm- 
daauae speaks of the great number of these fortified plaees, scanned over the oonntiy be- 
tween Quito and Lima, which he saw In his visit to South America in 1737 ; some of whicb 
be has deacribed widi great minuteness. M^moire snr quelqnes andens Monomens du 
P&mi, da Terns des Incas, ap. Histoire de FAcadiaie Rofale des Sciritces «t de BeOee- 
Lettres (Berlin, 1748)* tom. iL, p. 438. 

" **E ansi cuaado,'* says Ondegwdo, speaking from Us own pei - s e nal knowledge^ 
**el Sefior Presidente Gasca passd con la gente de castigo de Gensato Piarro por d vale 
de Jauja, estuvo alli siete semanas k lo que me acuerdo, se haOaron en deposito maiz dt 
aiatro yde tresy de dos afios mas de 15 9. hanegas junto al camino, A altioomid la gent% 
y se entendid que si fuera uieu e st e i ' mudus mas n6 fidtaraa en el valle en aqueDos deposi- 
tos, oonforme & la orden antigua, porqoe i mi cargo estubo d rq>artixlas y hacerla cnenla 
para pagarlas.** Rel. Seg., MS. 

M Pedro Pbanro, Deacob. y Cooq., MS.— Ciende Leon, Oonica, eap. 44.— SarmieaM^ 
Reladon, MS., o^;>. 14. 
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Ftom the mom en t war was prodahned^ the Beravion man- 
WBflx tsed all possible expeditioa in as?ymhyng his forces, that 
be might anticipate the movements of his enemies and prevent 
a combination with their allies. It was^ however, from die 
n^lect of such a principle of combination diat die several na- 
ti(»3s of the country, who might have prevailed by confederated 
«trengdi, fell one after another under the imperial yoke. Yet, 
once in the field, the Incadid not usually show any disposidan 
to push his advantages to the utmost and urge his foe to ex- 
tremity. In every stage of the war, he was open to propo- 
fttions tot peace ; and, although he sought to reduce his ene- 
m^» by canning ofif their harvests and distressing them bjr 
finnine, he allowed his troops to commit no unnecessary outrage 
on person or property. " We must spare our enemies," cHie 
of the Peruvian jmnces is quoted as sa3dng, ^^ or it will be oia: 
loss, since they and all that belongs to them must soon be 
ours."** It was a wise maxim, and, Uke most other wise max- 
ims, founded equally on benevolence and prudence. The Incas 
ad<^ed the policy claimed for the Romans by their country- 
man, who tells us that they gained more by ctemency to the 
vanquished than by their victories. •• 

In the same considerate spirit, they were most careful to 
provide for the security and comfort of dieir own troops ; and 
when a war was long protracted, or the climate pnroved un- 
healthy, they took care to relieve their men by frequent rein* 
forcements, allowing the earlier recruits to return to their 
homes.** But while thus economical of life, both in dieir own 
{(^lowers and in the enemy, they did not shrink from sterner 
measures when jnrovoked by the ferocious or obstinate character 
of the resistance ; and the Peruvian annals omtain more than 
(me of those sanguinary pages which cannot be pondered at 
tiie present day without a shudder. It idiould be added that 



«»«'Bfui<UbMe 4o« «B los mntenbiienlM y cmm de 1 
dmf&o, didendolet d SeficH*, presto seiin estos nuettros oomo los que ya lo son ; oomo esls 
•nian coooddo, procuraban que la guora fuese la jwa Inriaiia fne Mr padtten.'* Ba^ 
■knto^ Relacian, MS., cap. 14. 

<**'PlB»pMep w cead ir wctii|q«fan^iacead» i i n iwhwiii n riiM.'' Uvj^Kkj 

•> OmbBm% Otai. BmL, SaM s, Hh. 6^ cap. t8. 
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tfie ben^cent policy which I have been delineating as charac- 
teristic of the Incas did not belong to all, and that there was 
more than one of the rojral line who displayed a full measure of 
the bold and unscrupulous spirit of the vulgar conqueror. 

The first step of the government after the reduction of a 
country was to introduce there the worship of the Sun. Tem- 
ples were erected, and placed under the care of a niunerous 
priesthood, who expounded to the conquered people the mys- 
teries of their new faith, and dazzled them by the display of its 
rich and stately ceremonial. •* Yet the religion of the con- 
quered was not treated with dishonor. The Sun was to be 
worshipped above all ; but the images of their gods were re- 
moved to Cuzco and established in one of the temples, to hold 
their rank among the inferior deities of the Peruvian Pantheon. 
Here they remained as hostages, in some sort, for the con- 
quered nation, which would be the less inclined to forsake its 
alliance when by doing so it must^ leave its own gods in the 
hands of its enemies.** 

The Incas provided for the settlement of their new conquests, 
by ordering a census to be taken of the population and a careful 
survey to be made of the country, ascertaining its products and 
the character and capacity of its soil.** A division of the ter- 
ritory was then made on the same principle with that adopted 
throughout their own kingdom, and their respective portions 
were assigned to the Sun, the sovereign, and the people. The 
amount of the last was regulated by die amount of the popula- 
tion, but the share of each individual was imiformly the same. 
It may seem strange that any' people should patiently have ac- 
quiesced in an arrangement which involved such a total sur- 
render of property. But it was a conquered nation that did so, 
held in awe, on the least suspicion of meditated resistance, by 
armed garrisons, who were established at various commanding 
points throughout the country.** It is probable, too, that the 
Incas made no greater changes than was essential to the new 

** Sanniento, Relaeion, MS., cap. 14. 

** Aoosta, lib. 5, cap. S3. — GarcUatsoi Com. Real., Parte i, lib. 5, cap. sa. 
' ** Gardlasso, Com. Real., Parte i, lib. 5, cap. 13, 14. — Sarmiento, Rebuaon, MS^ 
01^ 15. ** Sarmiento, Reladon, MS., cap. 19. 
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atrangemeDty and diat they assigned estates, as far as possible, 
to their former propdetois. The Caracas, in particular, were 
confirmed in their ancient authority ; or, when it was found 
expedient to depose the existing curaca, his rightfol heir was 
allowed to succeed him.** Every reelect was shown to the 
ancient usages and laws of the land, as far as was compatible 
with diefundamioital instituticms of thelncas. It must also be 
remembered diat the conquered tribes were, many of diem, too 
littde advanced in civilization to possess that attachment to the 
soil which belongs to a cultivated naticm/' But, to whatever 
it be referred, it seems probable that the extraordinary institu* 
tions of the Incas were established with little opposition in the 
conquered territories. •* 

Yet die Peruvian sovereigns did not trust altogether to Mm 
•how of obedience in their new vassals ; and, to secure it moie 
effectually, they adopted some expedients too remarkable to be 
passed over in silence. Immediately after a recent conquest, 
the curacas and their families were removed for a time to 
Cuzco, Here they learned the language of the capital, became 
fimiiliar with the manners and usages of the court, as well as 
with the general policy of the government, and experienced 
such marks of favor from the soverdgn as would be most grate- 
&d to their feelings and might attach tbem most warmly to laa 
person. Under the influence of these sentiments, they were 
again sent to rule over dieir vassals, but still leaving their eld- 
est sons in the capital, to remain there as a guarantee for their 
own fidelity, as well as to grace the court of the Inca.** 

M Fernandez, Hist, del Pern, Parte 3» lib. 3, cap, ii. 

^ Sanniento ioM given a very full and interesting aooount of die dngulaiiy httmaat 
paMcf observed bf tbe Incas in dieir conquests, fonning a stiBdng oantcast with the osn^ 
course of those scourges of mankind, whom mankind is wise enough to requite widi his^iar 
admiration, even, than it bestows on its benefactors. As Sa imi e u to> who was President of 
tfie Royal Council of die Indies, and came into the country soon after the Conquest, is a 
Imi^ aad ioff it y. and as his work, lodged in the dark roeesses of die Esoorial, is almost un- 
known, I havetransierred die whole chapter to Appendix No. 3. 

** Aoootdm^ to Vdaaoo, even die powerfiil stats of Quito, suflfewBtty Mtvauood fai ovflp 
■Mnotohavwthelawof property well recognised by its people^ admitted the instimriat 
af the Incas ^'not only without repugnaaee, but with joy.* (Ks^ de Qoita^ axB. ILp p^ 
1%.) But Velasoo, a modem audwrity, believed < " 
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Another expedient was of a bolder and more original char- 
acter. This was nothing less than to revolutionize the lan« 
guage of the country. South America, like North America, 
had a great variety of dialects, or rather languages, having little 
afi^ty widi one another. This circumstance occasioned great 
embarrassment to the government in the administration of the 
different provinces with whose idioms they were unacquainted. 
It was determined, therefore, to substitute one universal lan- 
guage, the Quichua — ^the language of the court, the capital, 
and the surrounding country — ^the richest and most comprehen- 
sive of the South American dialects. Teachers were provided 
in the towns and villages throughout the land, who were to 
give instruction to all, even the hmnblest classes ; and it was 
lAtimated at the same time that no one should be raised to any 
office of dignity or profit who was unacquainted with this 
tongue. The curacas and other chie& who attended at the 
capital became familiar with this dialect in their intercourse 
with the comt, and, on their return home, set the example of 
conversing in it among themselves. This example was imi- 
tated by their followers, and the Quichua gradually became 
the language of elegance and fashion, in the same manner 
as the Norman French was affected by all those who aspired to 
any consideration in England after the Conquest. By this 
means, while each province retained its peculiar tongue, a beau- 
tiful medium of communication was introduced, which enabled 
the inhabitants of one part of the country to hold intercourse 
with every other, and the Inca and his deputies to communi- 
cate with all. This was the state of things on the arrival of the 
Spaniards. It must be admitted that history furnishes few 
examples of more absolute authority than such a revolution in 
the language of an empire at the bidding of a master.^* 

^® Gardlasso, Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 6, cap. 35 : lib. 7, cap. i, a.— Ondegardo^ lUL 
S^., MS. — Sarmiento, Rdacion, MS., cap. 55. — '* Aun U Criatura no hulMese dejado 
«1 Pecho de su Madre quando le comexuasen d mostrar la Lengua que havia de saber ; 7 
aunque al prinflipb fu^ dificultoso, i muchos se pusieron en no querer d^render mas 
lenguas de las sujras propias, los Reyes pudieron tanto que salieron con tu intendon y dlos 
tubteron por bien de cumplir su mandado y tan de veras se entendi6 en ello que en tienqM 
de pocos afiot m sftvia 7 usabA una Itfogua an masda aiil 7 dotckntat leguas." Ibid., 
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Yet little less remarkabfe was another device of tl» Incas for 
securing the lojralty of their subjects. When any portion of 
tiie recent conquests diowed a pertinacious spirit of disafifec- 
tton, it was n<^ tmconmion to cause a part of the population, 
amonntingy it mi^ be, to ten thousand inhabitants or mofc, to 
temove to a distant quarter of the kingdom, occupied by 
ancient vassals of undoubted fidelity to die crown. A like 
number of diese last was transplanted to the territory left 
Yacant by the emigrants. By this exchange the population was 
composed of two distinct races, who regarded each odier with 
an eye of jealousy, that served as an ^Pectual check on any 
mutinous proceeding. In time, the influence of the well- 
affected jMievailed, supported as they were by royal authority 
and by the silent working of the national institutions, to whidi 
the strange races became gradually accustomed. A i^rit of 
loyalty sprang up by degrees in their bosoms, and before a gen- 
eration had passed away the different tribes mingled in har- 
mony together as members of the same community.*' Yet the 
different races continued to be distinguished by difference of 
dress ; since, by the law of the land, every citizen was required 
to wear the costume of his native province." Neither could 
the colonist who had been thus imceremoniously transplanted 
return to his native district. For, by another law, it was f<»- 
tridd^i to anyone to change his residence without license. *• 
He was settled for life. The Peruvian government prescribed 
to every man his local habitation, his sphere of action, nay, 
the very nature and quality of that action. He ceased to be 
a firee agent ; it might be almost said that it relieved him of 
personal res^xmsibility. 

In following out this singukr arrangement, die Incas showed 
as much regard fin: the comfort and convenience of the col(xnflt 
as was compatible with the execution of their design. They 
were careful that the nuHmaes^ as these emigrants were styled, 
ahonld be removed to climates most congenial wiA their own* 

*> Ondegardo, Rd. Prim., MS.~Femandes, Hist del Feni, Paite «> lib. 3, cap^ tx. 
^ *'Tliis regtdfttion,* sssrs PfttiMr Acosta, ** die Incas ]Mldl»k« «fiM 
aw wileraad right yfttMwntefdwwIW lib. 6, capb s6w 
«Obimi. i Pbb. dal Pin, MS. 
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The inhabitants of the cold countries were not transplanted to the 
warm, nor the inhabitants of die warm countries to the cold.*^ 
Even their habitual occupations were consulted, and the fisher- 
man was settled in the neighborhood of the ocean or the great 
lakes, while such lands were assigned to the husbandman as 
were best adapted to the cultiure with which he was most 
familiar/* And, as migration by many, perhaps by most, 
would be regarded as a calamity, the government was careful 
to show particular marks of favor to the mititnaesy and, by 
various privileges and immunities, to ameliorate their condi« 
tion, and thus to reconcile them, if possible, to their lot.'* 

The Peruvian institutions, though they may have been mod- 
ified and matiured under successive sovereigns, all bear the 
stamp of the same original — ^were all cast in the same mould. 
The empire, strengthening and enlarging at every successive 
epoch of its history, was in its latter days but the development, 
on a great scale, of what it was in miniature at its commence- 
ment, as the infant germ is said to contain within itself all the 
ramifications of the fixture monarch of the forest. Each suc- 
ceeding Inca seemed desirous only to tread in the path and 
carry out the plans of his predecessor. Great enterprises, com- 
menced under one, were continued by another, and completed 
by a third. Thus, while all acted on a regular plan, without 
any of the eccentric or retrograde movements which betray the 
agency of different individuals, the state seemed to be imder 
the direction of a single hand, and steadily pinsued, as if 
through one long reign, its great career of civilization and of 
conquest. 

The ultimate aim of its institutions was domestic quiet 
But it seemed as if this were to be obtained only by foreign 
war. Tranquillity in the heart of the monarchy, and war on 

^* "Trasmutaban de las tales Provincias la canddad de gente de que de ella pareda 
convenir qufe saliese, d loB cuales mandaban pasar i poblar otra tierra dd temple y manera 
de d<mde salian, si £ria fria, si caliente caliente, en donde les daban tierras, y campos, y 
casas, tanto, y mas como dejaron." Sarmianto, Rdadon, MS., cap. 19. 

'* Ondegardo, Rd. Prim., MS. 

** The descendants of these mitimaet are still to be found in Quito, or were so at tbe 
dote of the last century, according to Velasco, distinguished by this name firam the rest of 
tfM population. Hist da Quito, torn. L, p. 175. 
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its borders, was the condition of Peru. By this war it gave 
occupation to a part of its people, and, by the reduction and 
civilization of its barbarous neighbors, gave security to all. 
Every Inca sovereign, however mild and benevolent in his 
domestic rule, was a warrior, and led his armies in person. 
Each successive reign extended still wider the boundaries of 
the empire. Year after year saw the victorious monarch return 
laden with spoils, and followed by a throng of tributary chief- 
tains to his capital. His reception there was a Roman tri- 
umph. The whole of its numerous population poured out to 
welcome him, dressed in the gay and picturesque costumes of 
the different provinces, with banners waving above their heads, 
and strewing branches and flowers along the path of the con- 
queror. The Inca, borne aloft in his golden chair on the 
shoulders of his nobles, moved in solemn procession under the 
triumphal arches that were thrown across the way, to the great 
temple of the Sun. There, without attendants — ^for all but 
the monarch were excluded from the hallowed precincts — ^the 
victorious prince, stripped of his royal insignia, barefooted, 
and with all humiUty, approached the awful shrine and offered 
up sacrifice and thanksgiving to the glorious Deity who pre- 
sided over the fortimes of the Incas. This ceremony con- 
cluded, the whole population gave itself up to festivity ; music, 
revelry, and dancing were heard in every quarter of the capi- 
tal, and illuminations and bonfires commemorated the victo- 
rious campaign of the Inca, and the accession of a new terri- 
tory to his empire.** 

In this celebration we see much of the character of a relig- 
ious festival. Indeed, the character of reUgion was impressed 
on all the Peruvian wars. The life of an Inca was one long 
crusade against the infidel, to spread wide the worship of the 
Sun, to reclaim the benighted nations from their brutish super- 
stitions and impart to them the blessings of a well-regulated 
government. This, in the favorite phrase of our day, was the 
** mission " of the Inca. It was also the mission of the Chris- 

VT Samuento^ Rdadoo, MS., cap. 55.~Gardlasso, Com. R«aL, Parte s, lib. 3, capt i^ 
ly ; Hb. 6. cap. 16. 
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tian oonqoeror who invaded the empire of this same Indian po» 
lentate. Which of the two execated his mission most fidth* 
fullyy history must decide. 

Yet the Peruvian monarchs did not show a diildish impi^ 
tience in the acquisition of empire. They paused after a 
campaign, and allowed time for the settlement of one conquest 
before they undertoc^ another, and in this interval occupied 
themsdves with the quiet administration of their kingdom, and 
with the long progresses which brought them into nearer inter* 
course with their people. During this interval, also, their new 
vassals had begun to accommodate themselves to the strange 
institutions of their masters. They learned to appreciate the 
value of a government which raised them above the physical 
evils of a state of barbarism, secured them protection of 
pwrson and a full participation in all the privileges enjoyed by 
tiieir conquerors ; and, as they became more familiar with the 
peculiar institutions of the country, habit, that second nature^ 
attached than the more strongly to these institutions from thdr 
very peculiarity. Thus, by degrees, and without violence, 
arose the great fabric of the Peruvian empire, composed of 
numerous indq)endent and even hostile tribes, yet, imder the 
influence of a common religion, common language, and com- 
mon government, knit together as one nation, animated by a 
spirit of love for its institutions and devoted loyalty to its sov^- 
ereign. What a contrast to the condition of the Aztec num- 
archy, on the nei^boring continent, which, composed of i3a/t 
like heterogeneous materials, without any internal principle of 
cohesion, was only held together by the stem pressure, from 
without, of physical force! Why the Peruvian monarchy 
should have fared no better than its rival in its conflict widi 
European civilization will appear in the following pages. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Peruvian Religion.— Deities. — Gorgeous Temples.— Festivals.— Viigins of 
the Sun. — Marriage. 

It is a remarkable fact that many, if not most, of the rude 
tribes inhabiting the vast American continent, however disfig- 
ured their creeds may have been in other respects by a childish 
superstition, had attained to the sublime conception of one 
Great Spirit, the Creator of the Universe, who, immaterial in 
his own nature, was not to be dishonored by an attempt at 
visible representation, and who, pervading all space, was not to 
be circumscribed within the walls of a temple. Yet these ele- 
vated ideas, so far beyond the ordinary range of the untutored 
intellect, do not seem to have led to the practical consequences 
that might have been expected ; and few of the American na- 
tions have shown much solicitude for the maintenance of a re- 
ligious worship, or found in their faith a powerful spring of 
action. 

But with progress in civilization ideas more akin to those of 
civilized communities were gradually unfolded ; a liberal pro- 
vision was made, and a separate order instituted, for the ser- 
vices of religion, which were conducted with a minute and 
magnificent ceremonial, that challenged comparison, in some 
respects, with that of the most polished nations of Christendom. 
This was the case with the nations inhabiting the table-land of 
North America, and with the natives of BogotA, Quito, Peru, 
and the other elevated regions on the great southern continent 
It was, above all, the case with the Peruvians, who claimed a 
divine original for the founders of their empire, whose laws all 
rested on a divine sanction, and whose domestic institutions 
and foreign wars were alike directed to preserve and propagate 
their faith. Religion was the basis of their polity, the very 
condition, as it were, of their social existence. The govern- 
ment of the Incas, in its essential principles, was a theocracy. 

Yet, though religion entered so largely into the fabric and 
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€ondact of the political institutions of the people, their mythok 
mgff that IS, the traditionary legends by which they affected 
to unfold the mysteries of the univene, was exceedingly mean 
and puerile. Scarce one of their traditions — except the beau- 
tiful one respecting the founders of their royal dynasty — Is 
worthy of note, or throws much light on their own antiquities 
or ^^ 3 primitive history of man. Among the traditions of im- 
portance is one of the deluge, which they hdd in conmum 
with so many of the nations in all parts of the globe, and 
which they related with some particulars that bear resemblance 
to a Mexican l^;end.* 

Their ideas in respect to a future state of being deserve m(»e 
attention. They admitted the existence of the soul hereafter, 
and connected with this a belief in the resurrection of the body. 
They assigned two distinct places for the residence of the good 
and of the wicked, the latter of which they fixed in the centre 
<rf the earth. The good, they supposed, were to pass a luxu* 
rious life of tranquillity and ease, which comprehended their 
highest notions of happiness. The wicked were to expiate 
their crimes by ages of wearisome labor. They associated with 
these ideas a beHef in an evil principle or spirit, bearing the 
name of (J^upay, whom they did not attempt to propitiate by 
sacrifices, and who seems to have been only a shadowy per- 
Bonification of sin, that exercised little influence over their 
conduct.* 

It was this belief in the resurrection of the body which led 
diem to preserve the body with so much solicitude — ^by a 
simple process, howev^, that, unlike the elaborate embalming 
of die Egyptians, consisted in exposing it to the action of the 

' They related, diat sfber die dduge, tcren peraosu issued from a cave where they had 
saved themselves, and by them the earth was repeopled. One of the traditions of torn 
ICexicans deduced their descent, and that of the kindred tribes, in like manner, from seves 
persons who came from as many caves in Axtbm. (Cont Acosta, lib. 6^ capw 19 ; lib. ^ 
cap. s.— Ondegardo, ReL Prim., MS.) The story of the deluge, is told by different writers 
with many variations, in some of whidi it is not difficult to detect die frfsMtic hand of tiM 
Christian ocmvert. 

* Ondegardo^ ReL Sef(., MS.— Gomara, Hist de las Ind., cap. 293,— Gardlasso, Cosk 
ReaL, Parte x, lib. s, cap. 3, 7.— One mq;ht suppose diat the educated Peruvians if I 
■lair so speak— imagined die common people had no souls, so litde is said of dieir opiaiont 
M to the condition of diese latter in a future life, while they are diffuse on die prospects if 
#• liigbsr orders, wbidi they fni0y belicTad wev» to keep pMe wi 
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cold, exceedingly dry, and highly rarefied atmosphere of the 
mountains.* As they believed that the occupations in the fut- 
ure world would have great resemblance to those of the present, 
they buried with the deceased noble some of his apparel, his 
utensils, and, frequently, his treasures, and completed the 
gloomy ceremony by sacrificing his wives and favorite domes- 
tics, to bear him company and do him service in the happy 
regions beyond the clouds.* Vast mounds of an irregular, or, 
more firequently, oblong shape, penetrated by galleries running 
at right angles to each other, were raised over the dead, whose 
dried bodies or mummies have been found in considerable 
numbers, sometimes erect, but more often in the sitting posture 
common to the Indian tribes of both continents. Treasures of 
great value have also been occasionally drawn from these monu- 
mental deposits, and have stimulated speculators to repeated 
excavations with the hope of similar good fortune. It was a 
lottery like that of searching after mines, but where the chances 
have proved still more against the adventurers.* 

The Peruvians, like so many other of the Indian races, ac- 
knowledged a Supreme Being, the Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe, whom they adored under the different names of 
Pachacamac and Viracocha.* No temple was raised to this 
invisible Being, save one only in the valley which took its 

* Such, indeed, seems to be the opinion of Gardlasso, though some writers speak of 
resinous and other applications for embalming the body. The appearance of the royal 
mummies found at Cuzco, as reported both by Ond^^do and Garcilasso, makes it proba- 
ble that no foreign substance was employed for their preservation. 

4 Ondegardo, Rd. Beg., MS.— The Licentiate says that this usage continued even after 
die Conquest, and that he had saved the life of more than one favorite domestic who had 
fled to him for protection; as they were about to be sacrificed to the manes of their deceased 
lords. Ibid., ubi supra. 

* Yet these sepulchral mines have sometimes proved wordi the digging. Sarmiento 
sp«aks of gold to the value of 100,000 castellanot as occasionally buried with the Indian 
lords (Reladon, MS., cap. 57): and Las Casas—not the best audiority in numerical estir 
mates— says that treasures worth more than half a million of ducats had been found within 
twenty years after the Conquest, in the tombs near Tnudllo. (CEuvres, ed. Llorente (Paris, 
iSaa), torn. iL, p. 19a.) Baron Humboldt visited the sepulchre of a Peruvian prince, in the 
Mune quarter of the country, whence a Spaniard in 1576 drew fordi a mass of gold worth a 
millitm of dollars ! Vues des Cordill^res, p. 29. 

* Pachacamac signifies *' He who sustains or gives life to the universe.** The name of 
Hbm great deity is sometimes expressed by both Pachacamac and Viraoocha combined. 
(See Balboa, Hist, du P^rou, chap. 6. — Acosta, lib. 6, cap. ax.) An old Spaniard finds in 
Ibe popular meaning of Viracocha^ " foam of the sea,'* an argument for deriving the Peru- 
liui civilization from some voyager from the Old World. Conq. i Pob. del Pirn, MS. 
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aame from the deity himselfy not far from the Spanidi city of 
Lima. Even this temple had existed there befcnre the country 
came mider the sway of the Incas, and was the great resort 
of Indian pilgrims from remote parts of the land — a circum* 
stance which suggests the idea that the w(»:^p of this Greitt 
Spirit, though countenanced, perhaps, by their accommodating 
policy, did not originate with the Peruvian Princes.' 

The deity whose worship they especially inculcated, and 
which they never failed to establish wherever didr banners 
were known to paietrate^ was the Sun. It was he who, in a 
particular manner, presided over the destinies of man ; gave 
light and warmth to the nations, and life to the v^etaUe 
world; whom they reverenced as the father of thdr royiJ 
dynasty, the founder of their empire ; and whose temples rose 
in every city and almost evay village throughout the land, 
while his altars smoked with burnt-offerings — a form of sacri- 
fice peculiar to the Peruvians among the semi-dvilized nations 
of the New World." 

Besides the Sun, the Incas acknowledged various objects of 
worship in some way or other connected with this principal 
deity. Such was the Moon, his sister-wife ; the Stars, revered 
as part of her heavenly train — though the fairest of them^ 
Venus, known to the Peruvians by the name of Chasca, or the 
'' youth with the long and curUng locks," was adored as the 
page of the Sun, whom he attends so closely in his rising and 
in his setting. They dedicated temples also to the Thunder 
and Lightning,* in whom they recognized the Sun's dread 

' Pedro Pbanro, Deaenb. y Conq., MS.— Sarmiento, Rdadon, MS., cap. S7.— UBm 
notices the extensive ruins of brick which mark the probable site of die ten^le of Pachaca- 
nac, attesting by their preaent appearance its ancient magnificence and ttreagth. 
M&ndres philosophiquea, historiqaes* physiques (Paris, 17B7), trad. Fr., p. 7& 

* At least, so says Dr. McCuUcrft ; and no better authority can be required on Americao 
aatiquities. CResearcbes, p. 39a.) M^t be not have added Amrimrotu natioDS, i^ao Y 

* Thunder, lii^ttniag, and Thunderbolt could be all expressed by die Peruv ian s in oat 
word, I/ia/M, Hence some Spaniards hare inferred a knowledge of the Trinity in dM 
■atrrea ! ** The Dnril stole all he could,** eacfaiims Hcrrera, widi righteous indignatioBk 
(Hist, general, dec 5, lib. 4, cap. 5.) These, md even rasher oondusions (see Acosta, 13ib 
S* eap. 38), are scooted by Garcilasaa, as inventions of Indian converts, wflUag l» pleatt 
tbe imagiaadotts of their Christiaa teachers. (Com. Real., Parte i, lib. 3, cap. s, 6; lilk 
3^ cap. ex.) Imposture on the one hand, and credulity on die odier, have furnished a 
ptwti'firf harvest of absurditiM, lAich bae bec» diligepd y ga t h we d k by d»fieaaaall» 
quaryc' 
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ministers, and to the Rainbow, whom they wors^pped as a 
beautiful emanation of their glorious deity/* 

In addition to these, the subjects of the Incas enrolled 
among their inferior deities many objects in nature, as the 
dements, the winds, the earth, the air, great mountains and 
rivers, which impressed them with ideas of sublimity and 
power, or were supposed in some way or other to exercise a 
mysterious influence over the destinies of man." They adopted 
also a notion, not tmhke that professed by some of the schools 
of ancient philosophy, that everything on earth had its arche* 
type or idea, its mother^ as they anphatically styled it, which 
Aey held sacred, as, in some sort, its spiritual essence.** But 
their system, far from being limited even to these multiphed 
objects of devotion, embraced within its ample folds the nu- 
merous deities of the conquered nations, whose images were 
transported to the capital, wh^e the burdensome charges of 
their worship were defrayed by their respective provinces. It 
was a rare stroke of policy in the Incas, who could thus accom* 
modate their religion to their interests.*' 

** Gardlasso^s assertion that these heavmly bodies were objects of l ef cteue e as \it^ 
dunfs, but not of worship (Com. Real., Parte i, lib. z, cap. z, 33), is contradicted by Onde- 
gardo, Rel. Seg., MS.— Dec de la Aud. Real., MS.— Herrera, Hist, general, dec 5, liK 
4, cap. 4— Gomara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. zax— and, I mig^t add, 'by almost every 
writer of authmty whom I have consulted. It is contradicted, in a manner, by the admis- 
sion of Garcilasso hunself, that diese several objects were all personified by die Indians a» 
ttring beings, and bad temples dedicated to them as such, with their effigies delineated ia 
di6 same manner as was that oi the Sun in his dwelling. Indeed, the effort of the historian 
to reduce the worship of the Incas to that of the Sun alone is not very reconcilable wiA 
uriiat be elsewhere says of the hmnage paid to Pachacamac, above all, and to Rimac, tb« 
great oracle of the common people. The Peruvian mythology was, probably, not unlike 
diat of Hindostan, where, under two, or at most three, principal deities, were assembled a 
host of iaferior ones, to whom the aatkm paid religioas homacei as peraoDifiortioas of dis 
^flferent objects in nature. " 

1* Ondegardo, Rel. S^., MS.— These consecrated objects were tenned >U(ac««— * 
word of most prolific import ; nnce it signified a temple, a tomb, any natural object ro> 
markable for its size or shape, in short, a cloud of meanings, which by their omtradictory 
sense have thrown incalculable confusion over the writings of historians and travellers. 

'S "La orden por donde fiindavan sos huacas que dlos Uamavan i las Idolatrias ham 
porque decnn que todas criava d sol i que les dava madre por madre que mostravan i la 
tierra, poiqaededan qoe tenia madre^ i tenkn 1^ echo su vulto i sua adoratorios, i al fii^a 
dedan que tambien tenia madre i al mais i i las otras sementeras i d las ovejas iganada 
dedan que tentan madre, i i la diocha ques el brevaje que dios usan dedan que el vinagia 
d^a hera la madre i lo revoendavan i Uamavan mama agua madre dd vinagre, i i cada. 
eoaa adoravan destas de su manera." Conq. i Pob. dd Pirn, MS. 

>*Pedf»Pianro, Datcnb. y Conq., MS.— So it seems to have been regarded by the 
sOadegardo: '*£ los Idotos estaban en aqi gallon grande de la casa dd So^ f 
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But the worship of the Sun constituted the peculiar care of 
the Incas, and was the object of their lavish expenditure. The 
most ancient of the many temples dedicated to this divinity 
was in the island of Titicaca, whence the royal founders 
of the Peruvian line were said to have proceeded. From this 
circumstance^ this sanctuary was held in peculiar veneration. 
Everything which belongol to it, even the broad fields of 
maize which surrounded the temple and formed part of its do- 
main, imbibed a portion of its sanctity. The yearly produce 
was distributed among the different public magazines, in small 
quantities to each, as something that would sanctify the re- 
mainder of the store. Happy was the man who could secure 
even an ear of the blessed harvest for his own granary I '* 

But the most renowned of the Peruvian temples, the pride 
of the capital, and the wonder of the empire, was at Cuzco, 
where, under the munificence of successive sovereigns, it had 
become so enriched that it received the name of Coricancha^ 
or " the Place of Gold." It consisted of a principal building 
and several chapels and inferior edifices, covering a large ex- 
tent of ground In the heart of the dty, and completely encom* 
passed by a wall, which, with the edifices, was all constructed 
of stone. The work was of the kind already described in the 
otha: public buildings of the country, and was so finely exe- 
cuted that a Spaniard who saw it in its glory assures us he could 
call to mind only two edifices in Spain which, for their work- 
manship, were at all to be compared with it." Yet this substan- 

c»da Idolo destot tenia tu senrido y gastos y mugeres, y en kt casa del Sol le iban i hacer 
nrerenda los que venian de su provincial para lo qual i sacrifidos que se hadan proveian 
de su misma derra ordinaria i muy abundantemente por la misma orden que lo hadan 
quando estaba en la misma provtnda, que daba gran autoridad i mi pareoer i aun fuena 
i estos Ingasque derto me causd gran admiradon." Rd. Seg., MS. 

14 Gardlasso, Com. ReaL, Parte z, lib. 3. cap. 35. 

II *< Tenia este Templo en drcuito mas de quatro dentos pasos, todo cercado de una 
muralla fuerte, labrado todo d edifido de cantera muy excdente de fina jMedra, muy biea 
puesta y ascntads^ y algunas piedras eran muy grandes y soberbias, no tenian mezda d« 
tierra ni cal, sino con d betun que ellos suelen hacer sus edifidos, y estan tan bien labradaa 
•stas piedras que no se las parece mezda ni juntura ninguna. £n toda Espafia no he visto 
cosa que pueda comparar k estas paredes y posUira de piedra, sino i la torre que Uaman la 
Calahorra que esti junto con la puente de Cordoba, y d una obra que vi en Toledo, cuandt 
liii k presentar la primera parte de mi Crmiica al Prindpe D* Felipe." SarmientQ, Rd»i 
doot MS., cap. 34. 
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tial and, in some respects, magnificent, structure was thatched 
^ith straw ! 

The interior of the temple was the most worthy of adminu 
ration. It was Uterally a mine of gold. On the western waU 
was emblazoned a representation of the deity, consisting of a 
human countenance looking forth from amidst innimierable i 
rays of Ught, which emanated from it in evary direction, in 
the same manner as the stm is often personified with us. The 
figure was engraved on a massive plate of gold of enormous di« 
mensions, thickly powdered with emeralds and precious stones." 
It was so situated in front of the great eastern portal that the 
rays of the morning sun fell directly upon it at its rising, 
lighting up the whole apartment with an effulgence that seemed 
more than natiural, and which was reflected back from the 
golden ornaments with which the walls and ceiling were every- 
where incrusted. Gold, in the figurative language oi the 
people, was " the tears wept by the sun," *' and every part of 
the interior of the temple glowed with burnished plates and 
studs of the precious metal. The cornices which surrounded 
the walls of the sanctuary were of the same costly material ; 
and a broad belt or frieze of gold, let into the stone-wcnrk, en- 
compassed the whole exterior of the edifice." 

Adjoining the principal structure were several chapels of 
smaller dimensions. One of them was consecrated to the 
Moon, the deity held next in reverence, as the mother of the 
Incas. Her effigy was delineated in the same manner as that 
of the Sun, on a vast plate that nearly covered one side of the 
i^artment. But this plate, as well as all the decorations of the 
building, was of silver, as suited to the pale, silvery light of 
die beautiful planet. There were three other chapels, one of 

''Conq. i Fob. del Piro, MS.— Ciesa de Leon, Cronica, cap. 44, 9a.— '*La iigura del 
Sol, muy grande, hecfaa de oro obtada muy primamente engattonada en miirhan {Hedrtt 
ficas." Sanniento, Relacton, MS., cap. 34. 

I' " I sd oro anniisao dedan qae era lagrimas qae d Sol Uorava.** Conq. i Fob. ddf 
PorUfMS. 

>* Samuento, Relackm, MS., cap. 24.— Antig. y Monumentos dd Piru, MS.—" Cexcada 
^to i la techumbre de una plancha de <»o de palmo i medio de ancho t lo mismo teniae 
por de dentro en cada bobio 6 casa i aposento.** (Conq. i Fob. del Piru, MS.) *' Tenia, 
una dnta de plancbaa de oeo de anchw de mas de un palmo mlaiadaii en las piedsu." 
Pedro Pizarxo, Deacub. y Conq,, MS. 
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which was dedicated to the host of Stars, who formed the 
bright court of the Sister of the Sun ; another was consecrated 
to his dread ministers of vengeance, the Thunder and the 
Lightning; and a third, to the Rainbow, whose many-col- 
ored arch spanned the walk of the edifice with hues almost 
as radiant as its own. There were, besides, several other 
buildings, or insulated apaitments, for the accommodation 
of the numerous priests who officiated in the services of the 
temple." 

All the plate, the ornaments, the utensils of every descrip- 
tion, appropriated to the uses of religion, were of gold or 
silver. Twelve immense vases of the latter metal stood on the 
floor of the great saloon, filled with grain of the Indian com ;•• 
the censers for the perfumes, the ewers which held the water 
for sacrifice, the pipes which conducted it through subterrane- 
ous channels into the buildings, the reservoirs that received it, 
even the agricultural implements used in the gardens of the 
temple, were all of the same rich materials. The gardens, like 
those described belonging to the royal palaces, sparkled with 
flowers of gold and silver, and various imitations of the vege- 
table kingdom. Animals, also, were to be found there — among 
which the llama, with its golden fleece, was most conspicuous 
—executed in the same style, and with a degree of skill which, 
in this instance, probably, did not surpass the excellence of the 
material.*' 

>* Sannieuto, Reladon, MS., cap 34. — Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 3, cap. ai.<» 
^edro Pixarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

•• ** El bulto del Sol tenian mui grande de oro, i todo el servido desta casa era de plata 
i ore, i tenian doze horones de plata blanca que dos hombres no atoizarian cada uno qua- 
dradoSf i eran mas altos que una buena pica donde hechavan el maiz que havian de dar al 
Sol, segun ellos decian que comiese.'* Conq. i Fob. del Piru, MS.— rThe original, as the 
Spanish reader perceives, says each of these silver vases or bins was as high as a good 
lance, and so large that two men with outspread arms could barely encompass them ! As 
this might perhaps embarrass even the most accommodating faith, I have preferred not to 
become responsible for any particular dimensions. 

*i Levinus Apollonius, fol. 38.— Gardlasso, Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 3, cap. 04.— Pedro 
Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — "Tenian un Jardm que los Terrones eran pedazos de oro 
fino y estaban artifidosamente sembrado de maizales los quales eran oro asi las Cafias de 
dio como las ojas y macorcas, y estaban tan bien plantados que aunque hidesen recios 
bientos no se arrancaban. Sin todo esto tenian hechas mas de veinte obejas de oro con sus 
Corderos y los Pastores con sus ondas y cayados que las guardabtm hecho de este metal ; 
havia mudia cantidad de Tinajas de oro y de Plata y esmeraldas, vaaos, oUas y todo gen- 
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If the leader sees in this fairy picture only the romantic col* 
oring of some fabulous El Dorado^ he must recall what haa 
been said before in reference to the palaces oi the Incas^ and 
consider that these '^ Houses of the Sun/' as they were styled, 
were the common reservoir into which flowed all the streams 
of public and private bene&ction throughout the empire. Some 
of the ^at^nentSy through credulity, and others, in the desire 
of exciting admiradon, may be greatly exaggerated ; but in 
the coincidence of contemporary testimony it is not easy to 
determine the exact line which should mark the measure of our 
8oq>tic]sm. Certain it is that the glowing picture I have giveo 
i» warranted by those who saw these buildings in their pride, 
or Portly after they had been despoiled by the cupidity of their 
countrymen. Many of the costly articles were buried by the 
natives, or thrown into the waters of the rivers and the lakes; 
but enough remained to attest the unprecedented opulence of 
these religious establishments. Such things as were in their 
nature portable were speedily removed, to gratify the craving 
of the Conquerors, who even tore away the solid cornices and 
frieze of gold from the great temple, filling the vacant places 
with the cheaper, but — since it affords no temptation to avarice 
— more durable, material of plaster. Yet even thus shorn of 
their splendor the voidable edifices still presented an attraction 
to the spoiler, who found in their dilapidated walls an inex* 
haustible quarry for the erection of other buildings. On the 
very grotmd once crowned by the gorgeous Coricancha rose the 
stately church of St. Dominic, one of the most magnificent 
structures of the New World. Fields of maize and lucerne now 
bloom on the ^)ot which glowed with the golden gardens of the 
temple ; and the friar chants his orisons within the consecrated 
precincts once occupied by the Children of the Sun." 

Besides the great temple of the Sun, there was a large num* 
ber of inferior temples and religious houses in the Peruvian 
capital and its environs, amounting, as is stated, to three or 

«fO de ▼«•$•• todo da ofo fiao : por otnts Pagedes teniam eiculpidat y pigtadMotnttmay. 
«Ma ooaaa^ en Im era ttoo de lot ricos Teniploa que babo «a al aBaado.** 
cin, M&, capi. %^ 
•* llillar'a Meiiioin» foL ai.« pp. aaj, aa4. 
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four hundred.*' For Cuzco was a sanctified spot, venerated 
not only as the abode of the Incas, but of all those deities who 
presided over the motley nations of the empire. It was the 
dty beloved of the Sun ; where his worship was maintained in 
its splendor ; '' where every fotmtain, pathway, and wall/' says 
an ancient chronicler, "was regarded as a holy mystery." •* 
And unfortunate was the Indian noble who, at some period or 
other of his life, had not made his pilgrimage to the Peruvian 
Mecca. 

Other temples and religious dwellings were scattered over the 
provinces, and some of them constructed on a scale of magni- 
ficence that almost rivalled that of the metropolis. iThe at- 
tendants on these composed an army of themselves. The 
whole niunber of functionaries, including those of the sacerdo- 
tal ord^, who officiated at the Coricancha alone, was no less 
than four thousand.'* 

At the head of all, both here and throughout the land> 
stood the great High-Priest, or Villac Vmu, as he was called. 
He was second only to the Inca in dignity, and was usually 
chosen from his brothers or nearest kindred. He was appointed 
by the monarch, and held his office for hfe ; and he, in turn, 
appointed to all the subordinate stations of his own order. 
This order was very numerous. Those members of it who 
officiated in the House of the Sun, in Cuzco, were taken ex- 
clusively from the sacred race of the Incas. The ministers in 
the provincial temples were drawn from the families of the cu- 
racas ; but the office of high-priest in each district was reserved 
for one of the blood royal. It was designed by this regulation 
to preserve the faith in its purity, and to guard against any 

*' Herrera, Hist general, dec 5, lib. 4, cap. 8.—** Havia en aquella ciudad y l^ua 7 
media de la redonda quatrocientos y tantos lugaret, donde se hacian tacrificiot, y te gas- 
tava mucha nuna de hacienda en eUot." Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS. 

*^ " Que aquella dudad del Cuzco era casa y morada de Diosea, i ansi n6 hatda en toda 
dla fuente ni paso ni pared que n6 dixesen que tenia misterio.** Ond^;ardo, Rd. S^., 
MS. 

** Conq. i Pob. del Pirn, MS. — An army, indeed, if, as Cieza de Leon states, the num- 
ber of priests and menials emplo3red in the fiunous temple of Bilcas, on the route to Chili, 
•mounted to 40,000 ! (Cnmtca, cap. 89.) Everything relating to these Houses of the Sua 
appears to have been on a grand scale. But we may easily believe this a clerical error %» 
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departure from the stately ceremonial which it punctiliouslj 
prescribed.". 

The sacerdotal order, though numerous, was not distin« 
guished by any peculiar badge or costume from the rest of the 
nation. Neither was it the sole depository of the scanty 
science of the country, nor was it charged with the business of 
instruction, nor with those parochial duties, if they may so be 
called, which bring the priest in contact with the great body 
of the people — ^as was the case in Mexico. The cause of this 
peculiarity may probably be traced to the existence of a superior 
order, like that of the Inca nobles, whose sanctity of birth so 
far transcended all human appointments that they in a man- 
ner engrossed whatever there was of reUgious veneration in 
the people. They were, in fact, the holy order of the state. 
Doubtless, any of them might, as very many of them did, take 
on themselves the sacerdotal functions ; and their own insignia 
and peculiar privileges were too well understood to require any 
further badge to separate them from the people. 

The duties of the priest were confined to ministration in the 
temple. Even here his attendance was not constant, as he was 
relieved after a stated interval by other brethren of his order, 
who succeeded one another in regular rotation. His science 
was limited to an acquaintance with the fasts and festivals of 
his religion, and the appropriate ceremonies which distin- 
guished them. This^ however frfvolous might be its character, 
was no easy acquisition ; for the ritual of the Incas involved 
a routine of observances as complex and elaborate as ever dis- 
tinguished that of any nation, whether pagan or Christian. 
Each month had its appropriate festival, or rather festivals. 
The four principal had reference to the Sun, and commemo- 
rated the great periods of his annual progress, the solstices and 
equinoxes. Perhaps the most magnificent of all the national 
solemnities was the feast of Raymi, held at the period of the 

*• Sarmiento, Rdadon, MS., cap. 37. — Conq. i Pob. dd Piru, MS.— It was only whilt 
tfie priests were engaged in the service of the temples diat they were maintained, according 
to Garcilasso, from the estates of the Sun. At odier times they were to get their support 
from their own lands, which, if he is correct, were assigned to them in the same i 
to tile other orders of the nation. Omu. Real., Parte i, lib. 51 cap. 8« 
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■unmcr sobtioey when the Sun, havmg touched the southern 
extremity of his course, retraced his path, as if to gladden die 
hearts of his chosen peof^ by his presence. On this occasion 
tiie Indian nobles from the different quarters of the country 
Aronged to the capital to take part in the great rdigious cele- 
bration. 

For three days preyious, there was a general fast, and no 
ire was allowed to be lighted in the dwellings. When the 
q;^inted day arrived, the Inca and his court, followed by the 
whole population of the dty, assembled at early dawn in the 
great square to greet the rising of the Sun. They were dressed 
in their gayest appard, and the Indian lords vied with each 
other in the display of costly ornaments and jewels on theor 
persons, while canopies of gaudy feather-work and richly tinted 
stuffs, borne by the attendants over their heads, gave to the 
great square, and the streets that emptied into it, the appear- 
ance of being q^read over with one vast and magnificent awn- 
ing. Eagerly they watched the coming of their deity, and no 
sooner did his first yellow rays strike the turrets and loftiest 
buildings of the capital than a shout of gratulation broke forth 
firom the assembled multitude, accompanied by songs of triumph 
and the wild melody of barbaric instruments, that swelled 
louder and louder as his bright orb, ri^ng above the moimtaia 
range toward the east, shone in fiill splendor on his votaries. 
Aft^ the usual ceremonies of adoration, a libation was offered 
to the great deity by the Inca, firom a huge golden vase, filled 
with the fermented liquor of maize or of maguey, which, after 
the monarch had tasted it himself, he di^)en9ed among hit 
royal kindred. These ceremonies completed, the vast assembly 
was arranged in atdsx of procession and took its way toward 
the Coricancha.*' 

As they entered the street of the sacred edifice, all divested 
themselves of their sandals, except the Inca and his family, 
who did the same on passing through the portals of the temple, 

** Dec. de fat And. 'Rod., MS.— Sannieato, Rdackm, MS., cap. ay.— Hie reader wS 
§nA a brffltant, and not Tery extraragant, account of the Pennrian festivals in Mannoatcft 
lomanoe of Z.#r Imca*, TheFrendi andMrsaw in dieir gingooiu oenowiualafittiBci^ 
tioducticMi to his own Viimmf pa^Myit. Tom. i, ch^». 1-4^ 
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where none but these august personages were admitted." After 
a decent time spent in devotion, the sovereign, attended by 
his courtly train, again appeared, and preparations were made 
to commence the sacrifice. This, with the Peruvians, con- 
sisted of animals, grain, flowers, and sweet-scented gums— * 
sometimes of human beings, on which occasions a child or beau- 
tiful maiden was usually selected as the victim. But such sac- 
rifices were rare, being reserved to celebrate some great public 
event, as a coronation, the birth of a royal heir, or a great 
victory. They were never followed by those cannibal repasts 
familiar to the Mexicans and to many of the fierce tribes con- 
quered by the Incas. Indeed, the conquests of these princes 
might well be deemed a blessing to the Indian nations, if it 
were only from their suppression of cannibalism, and the dimi- 
nution, under their rule, of human sacrifices. *• 

At the feast of Raymi, the sacrifice usually offered was that 
of the llama ; and the priest, after opening the body of his vic- 
tim, sought in the appearances which it exhibited to read the 
lesson of the mysterious future. If the auguries were unpropi- 
tious, a second victim was slaughtered, in the hope of receiving 
some more comfortable assurance. The Peruvian augur might 
have learned a good lesson of the Roman — ^to consider every 
omen as favorable which served the interests of his country. •• 

s* " Ningun Indio comun osaba pasar por la calle del Sol calzado ; ni ninguno, aunqiM 
fiiese mui grand S«fior, entrava en las casas del Sol con zapatos." Conq. i Fob. dd Piru, 
MS. 

** Garcilasso de la Vega flady denies that die Incas were guilty of human sacrifices, and 
m aintains, on the odier hand, that they uniformly abolished them in every country thej 
subdued, where they had previously existed. (Com. Real., Parte x, lib. a, cap. 9, et alibL) 
But in diis material fifict he is unequivocally contradicted by Sarmiento, Relack», MS., 
cap. 33. — ^Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS. — Montesinos, Mem. antiguas, MS., liU 3, cap. 8.— 
Balboa, Hist du P^rou, chap. 5, 8.— Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 73. — Ondegardo, Rd* 
Sq^., MS.— Acosta, Cb. 5, cap. 19— and I might add, I suspect, were I to pursue the in- 
quiry, by nearly every ancient writer of authority ; some of whom, having come into tfa« 
country soon after the Conquest, while its primitive institutions were in vigor, are entided 
to more deference in a matter of this kind than Garcilasso himsd£ It was natural that the 
descendant of the Incas should desire to relieve his race from so odious an imputation ; and 
we must have charity for him if he does show himsdf on some occasions, where the honor 
of his country is at stake, " high gravd blind." It should be added, in justice to die 
Peruvian government, that die best authorities concur in die admission diat the sacrifices 
were few, both in number and in magnitude, bdng reserved for sudi extraordinary oco^ 
dons as those mentioned in the text. 

^ " At^^uique cum esset, dicere ausus est, optimts auspidis ea geri, quas pro rdpublicst 
tahftte gererentur.** (Cioqcq^ De Senectute.)— This inq}ection of the entrails of animals far 
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A fire was then khidled by means of a concave mirror of 
priished metal, whichy collecting the rays of the son into a 
foccB upon a quantity of dried cotton, speedily set it on fiie. 
It was the expedient used on the Hke occasions in ancient 
Rome, at least mider die reign of the pious Numa. When 
the dcy was overcast, and the fajx of the good deity was hid- 
den from his worshippers, which was esteemed a bad omen, 
fire was obtained by means of friction. The sacred flame was 
intrusted to Xbt care of the Virgins of the Sun ; and if, by any 
neglect, it was suflered to go out in die course of the year, the 
event was regarded as a calamity that boded some strange dis- 
aster to die monarchy.*' A binmt-ofTering of the victims was 
then made on the altars of the deity. This sacrifice was but 
the prelude to the slaughter of a great number of llamas, part 
of the flocks of the Sun, which furnished a banquet not only 
for the Inca and his court, but for the people, who made 
amends at these festivals fcN: the frugal fare to which they were 
usually condemned. A fme bread or cake, kneaded of maize 
flour by die fair hands of the Virgins of the Sun, was also 
placed on the royal board, where the Inca, presiding over the 
feast, pledged his great nobles in generous goblets of the fer- 
mented liquor of the country, and the long revelry of the day 
was closed at night by music and dancing. Dancing and 
drinking were the favorite pastimes of the Peruvians. These 
amusements continued for several days, though the sacrifices 
terminated on the first. Such was the great festival of Ra)nni ; 
and the recurrence of this and similar festivities gave relief to 
die monotonous routine of toil prescribed to the lower orders 
of the community." 

In the distribution of bread and wine at diis high festival^ 

the p ufpo t e s of divinatioD is worthy of note, as a most tare, if not a aolttary, instance of 
dte land among the nations of the New Worid, though so familiar in the oeremonialof sa&- 
riHoe among the pagan nations of die Old. 

M "VigilemquesacraTeratfgneni, 
Excubias divdm etemas.** 
Fhiiaich, in his life of NnmSf describes ine lunclurs used by the Romans for IcnidEBg IM 
sacred fire, as concaTe instraments of brass, though not sphorical Bke die Penman, but if 
A triangular form. 
*■ Aoosta, Eh. 5, cap. aS, ag.— GudhaiOb Giiii. RmL, Rtftt St Bb. ^ cap. ^ 
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the orthodox Spaniards who first came into the country saw a 
striking resemblance to the Christian communion ; " as in the 
practice of confession and penance, which, in a most irregular 
form indeed, seems to have been used by the Peruvians, they 
discerned a coincidence with another of the sacraments of the 
Church.'* The good fathers were fond of tracing such co- 
incidences, which they considered as the contrivance of Satan, 
who thus endeavored to delude his victims by counterfeiting 
the blessed rites of Christianity." Others, in a different vein, 
imagined that they saw in such analogies the evidence that 
some of the primitive teachers of the gospel, perhaps an apostle 
himself, had paid a visit to these distant regions and scattered 
over them the seeds of religious truth. •• But it seems hardly 
necessary to invoke the Prince of Darkness, or the intervention 
of the blessed saints, to account for coincidences which have 
existed in countries far removed from the light of Christianity, 
and in ages, indeed, when its Ught had not yet risen on the 
world. It is much more reasonable to refer such casual points 
of resemblance to the general constitution of man and the 
necessities of his moral nature." 



** " That which is most admirable in the hatred and presumption of Sathan is, that he 
not only counterfeited in idolatry and sacrifices, but also in certain ceremonies, our sacra- 
ments, whidi Jesus Christ our Lord instituted, and the holy Church uses, having especially 
inretended to imitate, in some sort, the sacrament of die communion, which is the most high 
and divine of all odiers.** Acosta, lib. 5, cap. 23. 

•^Herrera, Hist general, dec 5, lib. 4, cap. 4.— Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS. — "The 
fether of lies would likewise counterfeit the sacrament of Confession, and in his idolatriea 
sought to be honored with ceremonies very like to the manners of Christians.'* Acosta, lib. 
5, cap. 25. 

'* Cieza de Leon, not content with many marvdlous accounts of the influence and real 
apparition of Satan in the Indian ceremonies, has garnished his volume with numerous 
wood-cuts representing the Prince of Evil in bodily presence, with the usual aocompaiu- 
ments of tail, claws, etc., as if to re-enforce the homilies in his text ! The Peruvian saw in 
his idol a god. His Christian conqueror saw in it die Devil. One may be puzded to de- 
cide which of the two might lay claim to the grossest superstition. 

** Piedrahita, the historian of the Muyscas, is satisfied that this aposde must have beea 
St Bartholomew, whose travels were known to have been extensive. (Conq. de Granada, 
Parte x, lib. z, cap. 3.) The Mexican antiquaries consider St Thomas as having had chaise 
of die mission to the people of Anahuac. These two aposdes, then, would seem to have 
divided the New World, at least the civilized portions of it, between them. How they came, 
wfaedier by Behring's Straits, or directly across the Atlantic we are not informed. Velaioe 
«-« writer of the eighteenth century !— has litde doubt that they did really come. Hist de 
Quito, tom. i.. pp. 89, 9a 

** The subject is illustrated by some examples in the " History ef the Conqueet of Mcdotb* 
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Anotbar singular analogy widi Roman Catholie institatioot 
ii presented by the Virgins c^ the Sun, the ** elect/* as they 
were called,** to whom I have ahready had occasion to refer. 
These were young maidens, dedicatcKi to the service of the 
deity, who, at a tender age, were ti&en from their homes and 
introduced into convents, where they were placed under the 
care of certain elderly matrons, mamac^nas, ^o had grown 
gray within their walls. •• Under these venerable guides the 
holy virgins were instructed in the nature of ^eir religious 
duties. They were employed in spinning and embroidery, 
and, with the fine hair of the vicufia, wove the hangings for 
the temples, and the apparel for the Inca and his household.* 
It was their duty, above all, to watch over the sacred fire ob- 
tained at the festival of Raymi. From the moment they en- 
tered the establishment, they were cut off fix)m all connection 
with the wOTld, even with their own family and firiends. No 
one but* the Inca, and the Coya or queen, might enter tl» con- 
secrated precincts. The greatest attention was paid to thdr 
morals, and visitors were sent every year to inspect the insti- 
tutions and to report on the state of their discipline.*' Woe to 
the unhappy maiden who was detected in an intrigue I By the 
stem law of the Incas, she was to be buried alive, her lover was 
to be strangled, and the town or village to which he belonged 
was to be razed to the ground, and " sowed with stones," ai 
if to efface every memorial of his existence/* One is aston- 

vol. nL« Appendix No. x ; liiioe tfw tame OMiget in that ooontry fed Id pndidj dte mtm 
rash oonduskms among die Conquerors. 

» **LlamaTaaeCasadeEaoogidas ;poiqnela8 eaoogiant^porLinagc, ^porHermosuxs.** 
Gaicilassoi Com. Real., Parte x, Eb. 4, cap. x. 

** Ondegardo, ReL Prink, MS.— The word mama€»mM signified "matron : * mmma, fim 
ftrsthidfofthttoonipound word, at abvadynodoed, meaning **modier.** SeeGaidIaM% 
CoBL Real, Parte x, lib. 4, cap. x. «* Padro Piano, Deacuh. y Conq., MS. 

«i Dec. de la And. ReaL, MS. 

M Balboa, Hist du P^rou, chap. 9.— Femandet^ Hbt dd Fsra, Pluie a, Q». 3, cap^ tt» 
— Garcflaaao, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 4, cap. 3.— Aooording to the Mstorian of the laci^ 
die terrible penalty was never incurred by a ang^ lapse on the part of the fidr s b> ei h oo4 > 
though, if it had been, the sovereign, he assures us, would have "exacted it to the letM^ 
with as Bttfe compunction as be would have drowned a puppy. (Com. ReaL, Parte x, nb^ 
4, cap. 3*/ Omer wnten contend, on tac oootrary, mat mese Virgins had very Btoe dani 
la the reputation of vestals. (See Pedro Fiuuiti, Desonb. y Cooq., MS.— Ooman, luili 
de las Ind., cap. xax.) Sndi imputations are common enough on the inhabitants of xeH- 
ipMM Bosae^i ^MMdMT p a gMi ct OuiMuui. Aoey 9X9 conmdictod in the ] 
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idled to find so dose a resemblance between the institutions of 
the American Indian, the ancient Roman, and the modem 
CadioHc I Chastity and purity of Kfe are virtues in woman 
that would seem to be of equal estimation with the barbarian 
and with the dviHzed. Yet the ultimate destination of the in- 
mates of these reHgious houses was materially different. 

The great establishment at Cuzco consisted wholly of maid- 
ens of the royal blood, who amounted, it is said, to no less 
than fifteen hundred. The provindal convents were supplied 
firom the daughters of the curacas and inferior nobles, and oc- 
casionally, where a girl was recommended by great personal at- 
tractions from the lower classes of the people.^ The ** Houses 
of the Virgins of the Sun " consisted of low ranges of stone 
buildings, covering a large extent of groimd, surrounded by 
high walls, which excluded those within entirely from observa- 
tion. They were provided with every accommodation for the 
fiur inmates, and were embellished in the same sumptuous and 
costly manner as the palaces of the Incas, and the temples ; for 
they received the particular care of the government, as an im-» 
portant part of the religious establishment.** 

Yet the career of all the inhabitants of these cloisters was 
not confined within their narrow walls. Though Virgins of 
the Sun, they were brides of the Inca, and at a marriageable 
age the most beautiful among them were selected for the honors 
of his bed and transferred to the ro3ral seraglio. The full com- 
plement of this amounted in time not only to hundreds, but 
thousands, who all found accommodations in his different 
palaces throughout the country. When the monarch was dis- 
posed to lessen the number of his establishment, the concubine 
with whose society he was willing to dispense returned, not to 
her fOTmer monastic residence, but to her own home ; where, 
however humble might be her original condition, she was 
maintained in great state, and, far from being dishonored bjr 

by die ccmcuirent testimony of most of those who had the best opportunity of arriving at 
truth, and are made particularly improbable by the superstitious reverence entertained te 
Ae Incas. 

«* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte i, lib. 4, a^ t» 

^ Ibid., Parte x, lib. 4, cap. 5.— Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 44. 

Peru 5 Vol. 1 
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Ihe situation she had filled^ was held in universal reverence at 
the Inca's bride." 

The great nobles of Peru were allowed, like their sovereign, 
a plurality of wives. The people, generally, whether by law, 
or by necessity stronger than law, were more ht^pily limited to 
one. Marriage was conducted in a manner that gave it quite as 
original a character as belonged to the other institutions of the 
country. On an appointed day of the year, all those of a mar- 
riageable Z!gt — ^which, having reference to their ability to take 
charge of a family, in the males was fixed at not less than 
twenty-four years, and in the women at eighteen or twenty — 
were called together in the great squares of their respective 
towns and villages, throughout the empire. The Inca pre- 
sided in person over the assembly of his own kindred, and, 
taking the hands of the different couples who were to be united, 
he placed them within each other, declaring the parties man and 
wife. The same was done by the curacas toward all persons 
of their own or inferior degree in their several districts. This 
was the simple form of marriage in Peru. No one was allowed 
to select a wife beyond the community to which he belonged, 
which generally comprehended all his own kindred ; *• nor was 
any but the sovereign authorized to dispense with the law of 
nature— or, at least, the usual law of nations — so far as to marry 
his own sister.*^ No marriage was esteemed valid without the 
consent of the parents ; and the preference of the parties, it is 
said, was also to be consulted ; though, considering the bar- 
riers imposed by the prescribed age of the candidates, this must 
have been within rather narrow and whimsical Umits. A 
dwelling was got ready for the new-married pair at the charge 
of the district, and the prescribed portion of land assigned for 

** Doc. de la Aud. Real., MS.— Garcilasso, Com. ReaL, Parte z, lib. 4, cap. 4.— Moii- 
lesinos* Mem. antiguaa, MS., lib. a, cap. 19. 

^* By die strict letter of die law, according to Garcilasso, no one was to marry out of hb 
Ofwn lineage. But this narrow rule had a most liberal interpretation, since all of the same 
town, and even province, he assures us, were reckoned of kin to one anodier. Com., Real., 
Parte x, lib. 4, cap. 8. 

^' Fernandez. Hist, del Peru, Parte a, lib. 3, cap. 9.— This practice, so revolting to our 
feelings that it might well be deemed to violate the law of nature, must not, however, be re- 
garded as altogether peculiar to the Incas, since it was countenanced by some of die most 
polished nations of antiquity. 
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their maintenaace. The law of Pent pfcmded far the fiitave^ 
as well as for the present. It left nothing to chance. The 
SRi^)k ceranony oi marriage was followed by general festivities 
among the friends of tte parties, which lasted several days; 
and as every wedding took place on the same day, and as ttore 
were few families who had not some one of their membefs or 
dieir kindred personally interested, there was cme universd 
bridal julnlee throughout the empire.^' 

The ectraorctinary r^^tions reE^iecting marriage imder the 
Incas are eminently characteristic of the genius of the govern- 
ment ; which, &r from limiting itself to matters of public con- 
cern, penetrated into the most private recesses of domestic Ufe, 
allowing no man, howev^ humble, to act for himself, even 
in those personal matters in which none but himself, or his 
fiunily at most, mig^t be saj^xsed to be interested. No Peru- 
Tian was too low for the fostering vigilance of government 
None was so high that he was not made to fed his depend** 
ence upon it in every act of KIs life. His very ^cistence as aq 
individual was absorbed in that of tiie comnranity. His hopes 
and his fears. Ins joys and his sorrows, the tenderest S3rmpathies 
of his nature, which would most naturally shriid^ from observa- 
tion, were all to be regulated by law. He was not allowed 
even to be haj^y in his own way. The government c^ tl» Lu- 
cas was the mildest, but the most seardnng, of des^x)ti8m8. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Edncation. — Quipus. ^Astronomy. — ^Agriculture. — ^Aqnedocts. — <}aano. 
— Important Esculents. 

<< SaENCS was not intended for the people, but for those of 
generous blood. Persons of low degree are only puffed up by 
it, and rendered vain and arrogant. Neither should such med- 
die with the affairs of government ; for this would bring hi^ 

^ Oiidegard<\ ReL Seg., MS.— GwdhMso, Com. Real, Pute x, Eb. <^ capw fft fP wfc 
4t la Aud. ReaLt MS.^Moiiteniios, Mem. antigtias, MS., Kb. % cap. d. 
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oflkes into disrepute^ and cause detriment to the state." * 
Such was the favorite maxim, often repeated, of Tupac Inca 
Yupanqui, one of the most renowned of the Peruvian sover- 
eigns. It may seem strange that such a maxim should ever 
have been proclaimed in the New World, where popular insti- 
tutions have been established on a more extensive scale than 
was ever before witnessed ; where government rests wholly on 
the people, and education — at least in the great northern divis- 
ion of the continent — ^is mainly directed to qualify the people 
for the duties of government. Yet this maxim was strictly 
conformable to the genius of the Peruvian monarchy, and may 
serve as a key to its habitual policy ; since, while it watched 
with unwearied solicitude over its subjects, provided for their 
physical necessities, was mindful of their morals, and showed, 
throughout, the affectionate concern of a parent for his chil- 
dren, it yet regarded them only as children, who were never 
to emerge from the state of pupilage, to act or to think for 
themselves, but whose whole duty was comprehended in the 
obligation of implicit obedience. 

Such was the humiliating condition of the people under the 
Incas, while the numerous families of the blood royal enjoyed 
the benefit of all the light of education which the civilization 
of the country could aflford, and long after the Conquest the 
spots continued to be pointed out where the seminaries had ex- 
isted for their instruction. These were placed under the care 
of the amautaSf or "wise men," who engrossed the scanty 
stock of science — if science it could be called — ^possessed by the 
Peruvians, and who were the sole teachers of youth. It was 
natural that the monarch should take a lively interest in the 
instruction of the young nobility, his own kindred. Several of 
the Peruvian princes are said to have built their palaces in the 
neighborhood of the schools, in order that they might the more 
easily visit them and listen to the lectures of the amautas, 

1 " No es lidto, que ensefien 4 los hijos de los Plebeios, las Ciendas, que pertenescen k 
los Generosos, y no mas ; porque como Gente baja, no se deven, y ensobervezcan, y m«- 
noicaben, y apoquen la Republica : bastales, que aprendan los Ofidos de sus Padres : qu* 
d Mandar, y GoYemar no es de Plebeios, que es haoer agravio al Ofido^ y il la RepubUc^ 
encomendarsela il Gente comun." Gardlasso, Com. ReaL, Parte z, lib. 8, cap. 8. 
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winch thej occarionrily le-enforced by a hoarily of their own.* 
In these schools the royal pupls were instructed in all the dififer- 
«nt kinds of knowledge in which their teachers were versed, widi 
eqpedal refisrence to the stations they were to occupy in afber- 
Mfe. They studied the laws, and the principles of administer- 
ing the government^ in which many of tiiem were to take part. 
They were initiated in the peculiar rites of their religion most 
necessary to diose who were to assume the sacerdotal functions. 
They learned also to emulate the achievements of their royal 
ancestors by listening to the chronicles compiled hj the aman- 
tas. They were taught to speak their own dialect -with purity 
and el^;ance ; and they became acquainted with the mysteri- 
ous science of the quipus, which supplied the Peruvians with 
the means of communicating their ideas to one another, and of 
transmitting them to future generations. * 

The quipu was a cord about two feet long, composed of dif- 
ent-colored threads tig^ly twisted together, from which a 
quantity of smaller threads were suspended in the manner of a 
fringe. The threads were of different colors, and were tied 
into knots. The word quipu, indeed, signifies a knot The 
colors denoted sensible objects ; as, for instance, tMte repre- 
sented stiver y and yellow, gold. They sometimes also stood 
for abstract ideas. Thus, white signified peac^, and red, war. 
But the quipus were chiefly used for arithmetical purposes. 
The knots served instead of ciphers, and could be combined in 
snch a manner as to represent numbers to any amount they re- 
quired. By means of these they went through their calcula- 
tions with great rapidity, and the Spaniards who first visited 
the country bear testimony to their accuracy.* 

Officers were establidied in each of the (Ustricts, who, under 
the title of quipucatnayus, or "keepers of the quipus," were 
required to furnish the government with information on various 

* Cktfcaaaso, Com. Reid.» Parte x, Kb. 7, cap. xo.->Tlie deMendaat of the IncM notices 
tfie remains, TtsiUe m his day, of two of the pidaces of his royal ancestors, wfaicfa had foeea 
tniflt in the vicinity of the schods, for more easy access to than. 

* Oarctlasso, Com. Real, Parte i, lib. 4, cap. 19. 

* Conqtrista i Poblacion del Pirn, MS.— Sarmiento, Relacioa, MS., cap. 9.— Aooata, Kk 
^ cap. •.— OarcOaaao, Oea. RaaL, Pane z, Kb. 6. cap. S. 
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important matters. One had charge of the revenuef, reported 
the quantity of raw material distributed among the laboran, 
the quality and quantity of the fabrics made from it, and the 
amount of stores, of various kinds, paid into the royal maga- 
zines. Another exhibited the r^;ister of births and deaths, the 
marriages, the number of those qualified to bear arms, and the 
like details in reference to the population of the kingdom. 
These returns were annually forwarded to the capital, where 
they were submitted to the inspection of officers acquainted 
widi the art of deciphering these mystic records. Hie gov- 
emment was thus provided with a valuable mass of statistical 
information, and the skeins of many-colored threads, collected 
and carefully preserved, constituted what might be called the 
national archives.* 

But, although the quipus sufficed for all the purposes of 
arithmetical computation demanded by the Peruvians, they 
were incompetent to represent the manifold ideas and images 
which are expressed by writing. Even here, however, the in- 
vention was not without its use. For, independently of the 
direct representation of simple objects, and even of abstract 
ideas, to a very limited extent, as above noticed, it afforded 
great help to the memory by way of association. The peculiar 
knot or color, in this way, suggested what it could not ven- 
ture to represent ; in the same manner — ^to borrow the homely 
illustration of an old writer — as the number of the Command- 
ment calls to mind the Commandment itself. The quipus, 
thus used, might be regarded as the Peruvian system of mne» 
monies. 

Annalists were appointed in each of the principal commimi- 
ties, whose business it was to record the most important events 

* Ondegardo expresses his astonishment at the variety of objects embraced by thett 
simple records, *' hardly credible by one who had not seen them." " En aqueUa ciudad m 
hallaron mudios viejos oficiales antiguos del Inga, asi de la religion, amo dd Goriemo, y 
otra cosa que no pudiera creer sino la viera, que por hilos y nudos se haOan figuradas las 
leyes, y estatutos asi de lo uno como de lo otro, y las sucesiones de los Reyes y tiempo que 
govemanm : y hallose lo que todo esto tenian a su cargo que no fiie poco, y aun tube alguna 
dsmdad de Im estatutos que en tiempo de cada uno se havian puesto." (Rd. Prim., MS.) 
(See also Sarmiento, Reladon, BfS., cap. 9.— Aioosta, lib. 6, cap. S.—Gardlasso, Parte x, 
Hb. 6^ cap. 8, 9.) A vestige of the quipus is still to be found in some parts of Pern, w h e w 
tlM shepherds keep the tallies of their auniaroos flocks by means of this aacMot irithmitir. 
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which occurred in them. Other functionaries of a higher char- 
acter^ usually the amautas> were intrusted with the history of 
the empire, and were selected to chronicle the great deeds <rf 
the reigning Inca, or of his ancestors.* The narrative tiius 
concocted, could be communicated only by oral tradition ; but 
the quipus served the chronicler to arrange the incidents with 
method and to refresh his memory. The story, once treasured 
up in the mind, was indelibly impressed there by frequent rep- 
etition. It was repeated by the amauta to his pupils, and in 
this way history, conveyed partly by oral tradition and partly 
by arbitrary signs, was handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, with sufficient discrepancy of details, but with a gener- 
al conformity of outline to the truth. 

The Peruvian quipus were, doubtless, a wretched substitute 
for that beautiful contrivance, the alphabet, which, employing 
a few simple characters as the representatives of sounds instead 
of ideas, is able to convey the most delicate shades of thought 
that ever passed through the mind of man. The Peruvian in- 
vention, indeed, was far below that of the hierogl)rphics, even 
below the rude picture-writing of the Aztecs; for the latter 
art, however incompetent to convey abstract ideas, could de- 
pict sensible objects with tolerable accuracy. It is an evidence 
of the total ignorance in which the two nations remained of 
each other, that the Peruvians should have borrowed nothing 
of the hieroglyphical system of the Mexicans, and this, not- 
withstanding that the existence of the maguey-plant, agavey in 
South America, might have furnished them with the very 
material used by the Aztecs for the construction of their 
maps.^ 

It is impossible to contemplate without interest the struggles 
made by different nations, as they emerge from barbarism, to 
supply themselves with some visible symbol of thought— that 
mysterious agency by which the mind of the individual may 

* GarcilflMO, uln supra. 

T GarcOasso, uln supra. — Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS.— Sanniento, Relacion, MS., cl^>. 
9. — ^Yet the quipus must be allowed to bear s<nne resemblance to the belts of wampum— 
■Mule of col<Mred beads strung together— in fomiliar use among the North American ttiam 
for commemorating treatic8» imd Sax other purposes. 
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be put in commmncation widi the minds of a whole comma* 
sitj. Hie want of soch a 83rmbol is itself the greatest impedi* 
ment to the progress of civilization. For what is it but to 
imprison the thought, whidi has the elements of immortality^ 
within the bosom of its author, or of the small circle who come 
in contact with him, instead of sending it abroad to give light 
to thousands and to generations yet unborn 1 Not only is sudi 
a S3rmbol an essential element of civilization, but it may be 
assumed as the very criterion of civilization ; for the intel- 
lectual advancement of a people will keep pace pretty nearly 
with its fiKilities for intellectual communication. 

Yet we must be careful not to underrate the real value of 
the Peruvian system, nor to suppose that the quipus were as 
awkward an instrument in die hand of a practised native as 
they would be in ours. We know the effect of habit in all 
mechanical operations, and the Spaniards bear constant testi- 
mony to the adroitness and accuracy of the Peruvians in this. 
Their skill is not more surprising than the ^ility with whidi 
habit enables us to master the contents of a printed page, com- 
prdiending thousands of separate characters, by a single glance, 
as it were, tiiough each character must require a distinct recog- 
nition by the eye, and that, too, without In-eaking the chain 
of thought in the reader's mind. We must not hold the in- 
vention of the quipus too Hghtly, wten we reflect that they 
sui^lied the means of calculation demanded for the affairs of a 
great nation, and that, however insuffident, they afforded no 
little help to what aspired to the credit of literary composi- 
tion. 

The office of recording the national annals was not wholly 
confined to the amautas. It was assumed in part by the hctra- 
vecs^ oar poets, who selected the most brilliant inddents for 
thdr songs or ballads, which were chanted at the royal festi- 
vals and at the table of the Inca.* In this manner a body of 

* Dec de la Aud. Real., MS.— Gardlasso, Com. Real., Parte i, Kb. a, cap. 07.— Th« 
word JuKrav0C aignified "mrentor" or '*finder ; " and m his tide, as well as in his fiino- 
tioos, die minstrd poet may ramind us of die Norman trpttvhr, Gardlasso has translated 
aae of the little lyritad pieces of his co wm r ywa . ItislightaBdInreljr; butone AorCip«^ 
Bcn affivds no basis for general ctiticisa. 
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traditional minstrelsy grew up, like the British and Spanish 
ballad poetry, by means of which the name of many a rude 
chieftain, that might have perished for want of a chronicler, 
has been borne down the tide of rustic melody to later genera- 
tions. 

Yet history may be thought not to gain much by this alii* 
ance with poetry ; for the domain of the poet extends over an 
ideal realm peopled with the shadowy forms of fancy that 
bear Uttle resemblance to the rude realities of Ufe. The Peru- 
vian annals may be deemed to show somewhat of the effects of 
this union, since there is a tinge of the marvellous spread over 
them down to the very latest period, which, Uke a mist before 
the reader's eye, makes it difficult to distinguish between fact 
and fiction. 

The poet found a convenient instrument for his purposes in 
the beautiful Quichua dialect. We have already seen the 
extraordinary measures taken by the Incas for propagating 
their language throughout their empire. Thus naturalized in 
the remotest provinces, it became enriched by a variety of ex- 
otic words and idioms, which, under the influence of the court 
and of poetic culture, if I may so express myself, was gradually 
blended, Hke some finished mosaic made up of coarse and dis- 
jointed materials, into one harmonious whole. The Quichua 
became the most comprehensive and various, as well as the 
most elegant, of the South American dialects.* 

Besides the compositions already noticed, the Peruvians, it 
is said, showed some talent for theatrical exhibitions ; not 

* Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS. — Sarmiento jusdy laments that his countrymen should 
ftaye suffered this dialect, which might have proved so serviceable in their intercourse widi 
the motley tribes of the empire, to Call so much out of use as it has done : ** V con tanto 
digo que fu6 harto benefido para los Espafioles haver esta lengua, pues podian con ella 
andar por todas partes en algunas de las quales ya se vd perdiendo." Reladon, MS., cap. 
81. — ^According to Velasco, the Incas, on arriving with their conquering legions at Quito, 
were astonished to find a dialect of the Quichua spoken there, although it was unknovm 
over much of the Intermediate country ; a singular fact, if true. (Hist, de Quito, tom. L, 
p. 185). The author, a native of that country, had access to some rare sources of informa- 
tion ; and his curious volumes show an intimate analogy between the sdence and social 
Institutions of the people of Quito and Peru. Vet his book betrays an obvious anxiety to 
set the pretensions of his own country in the most imposing point of view, and he frequency 
iMttards assertions with a omfidence that is not well calculated to secure diat of his 
sdaders. 
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tboie barrett pantpraimcf which, addressed simply to the cjt% 
have Ibnned the amusemait of more than one rude nation. 
The Peruvian pieces asinred to the rank of dramatic composl- 
tions, sustained by diaracter and dialogue, founded sometimes 
on themes of tragic interest, and at others on such as, from 
their light and social character, belong to comedy.** Of the 
execution of these {Heoes we have now no means of judging. 
It was probably rude enough, as befitted an unformed people. 
But, whatever may have been the execution, the mere conoep* 
tion of such an amusement is a proof of refinement that honor* 
ably disdnguisfacs the Peruvian from the odier American races, 
whose pastime was war, or the ferodoas spcMrts that reflect the 
image of it. 

. The intellectual character of the Peruvians, indeed, seems to 
have been marked rather by a tendency to refinement than by 
diose hardier qualities which insure success in the severer walks 
of science. In these they were behind sevaral of the semi- 
civilized nations of the New World. They had some acquaint- 
ance with geography, so far as related to their own empire, 
which was indeed extensive ; and they constructed maps with 
lines raised (m them to denote the boundaries and localities, 
cm a similar principle with those formerly used by the blind. 
In astronomy they appear to have made but moderate pro- 
ficiency. They divided the year into twelve lunar months, 
each of which, having its own name, was distinguished by its 
appropriate festival." They had, also, weeks, but of what 
length, whether of seven, nine, or ten days, is uncertain. As 
their lunar year would necessarily fall short of the true time, 
they rectified their calendar by solar observations made by 
means of a number of cylindrical columns raised on the high 
lands round Cuzco, which served them for taking azimuths ; 
and by measiuing their shadows they ascertained the exact 
times of the solstices. The period of the equinoxes they de- 
termined by the help of a solitary pillar, or gnomon, placed in 

>> GarcUasso^ Com. ReaL, obi supra. 

i> Ondegardo, ReL Prim., MS.— Pernandes, who diffcra firom most audiorities in datunc 
dMcammfincement of the year from June, gives the names of ike sereral m oadi s , widl 
llMir appropriate occupations. Hist, del Peru, Parte a, lib. 3* cap. zo. 
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the cen^e of a circle^ which was described in the area of the 
great temple, and traversed by a diameter that was drawn 
from east to west. When the shadows were scarcely visible 
under the noontide rays of the sun^ they said that '< the god 
sat with all his light upon the column.*' ** Quito, which lay 
immediately under the equator, where the vertical rays of the 
sun threw no shadow at noon, was held in especial veneration 
as the favored abode of the great deity. The period of the 
equinoxes was celebrated by pubUc rejoicings. The pillar was 
crowned by the golden chair of the Sun, and both then and 
at the solstices the columns were hung with garlands, and offer- 
ings of flowers and fruits were made, while high festival was 
kept throughout the empire. By these periods the Peruvians 
regulated their religious rites and ceremonial and prescribed 
the natiure of their agricultural labors. The year itself took 
its departure from the date of the winter solstice." 

This meagre account embraces nearly all that has come down 
to us of Peruvian astronomy. It may seem strange that a na- 
tion which had proceeded thus far in its observations should 
have gone no farther, and that, notwithstanding its general 
advance in civilization, it should in this science have fallen so 
for short not only of the Mexicans, but of the Mu3rscas, inhab- 
iting the same elevated regions of the great southern plateau 
with themselves. These latter regulated their calendar on the 
same general plan of cycles and periodical series as the Aztecs, 
approaching yet nearer to the system pursued by the people of 
Asia." 

>* Gardlaiso, Com. ReaL, Parte z, lib. a, cap. aa-stf.— The Spanish oonquerort threw 
down these pillars, as savoring of idolatry in the Indians. Which of the two were best en- 
tided to the name of barbarians f 

>* Betanaosy Nar. de los Ingas, MS., cap. ^6.— Sarmiento, Reladon, MS., cap. aj.— 
Aoosta, liK 6, cap. 3.— The most celebrated gnomon in Europe, that raised on the dome of 
dM mctropditan church of Florence, was erected by the famous Toscanelli— for the purpose 
of determining the solstices, and regulating the festivals of the Church — about the jrear 
1468 : perhaps at no very distant date from that of the similar astronomical contrivance of 
the American Indian. See Tiraboschi, Historia della Letteratura^taliana, tom. vL, lib. a, 
cap. a, sec 38. 

>* A tolerably meagre account— yet as full, probably, as audiorities could warrant— of 
diis interesting people has been given by Piedrahita, Bishop of Panami, in the first two 
Bocrics of his Historia general de las Contiquistas del nuevo R^n^K) de Granada (Madrid* 
16B8).— M. de Humboldt was fortunate in obtaining a MS., composed by a Spanish eo clai 
ilMlk resident in Saaia Yi de Bogot^ in relation to the Muysca cal en da r , of which Iha 
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It might hare been expected tiiat the iDcas, Ae boasted 
cfaildiea of the Sun, would have made a partknlai study of die 
phenomena of the heavens and have constructed a <:a1endar on 
principles as scientific as that of dieir semi-ctrilixed neighbors* 
One historian, indeed, assures us that th^ threw their yean 
into cycles of ten, a hundred, and a thousand yean, and that 
by these cycles they emulated their chronology/* But this 
assertion — not inqirobable in itself — crests on a writer but little, 
gifted with the sfHrit of criticism, and is cmmterbalanced by 
tiie silence of every higher and earlier authority, as well as by 
the absence of any monument, like those found among odier 
American nations, to attest the existence of sudi a calendar* 
The inferiority of the Peruvians may be, perhaps, in part ex* 
{dained by die fact of dwir priesthood being drawn exclusively^ 
from the body of the Incas, a privileged order of nobihty, who 
had no need, by the assumption of superior learning, to fence 
tfiemsdves roond from the approaches of the vulgar. The 
littie true sdem^e possessed by the Aztec priest supplied hinr 
widi a key to unlock the mysteries of the heavens, and the 
Cdse system of astrology which he built upon it gave him credit 
as a being who had something of divinity in his own nature 
But the Inca nolde was divine by birth. The illusory study 
of astrology, so captivating to theimenli^itened mind, engaged 
no share of his attention. The only persons in Peru who 
claimed the power of reading the mysterious future were the di* 
viners, men who, combining with their pretensions some skill in 
the healing art, resembled the conjurers found among many oC 
the Indian tribes. But the office was held in littie repute, ecoept 
among the lower classes, and was abandoned to those whose age 
and infirmity disqualified them for the real business of life.^* 

Prussiaa phfloeopher hat given a lai^ and luminoot aaalyiis. Vues dcs CordilUrw, p^ 
"44. 

1* Montssinosy Mem. aariguag, MS., lib. 3» cs^ 7. — '* Reiiov6 la oomputadrai de lot 
dcmpos, que m iba perdiendo» y se contaron en su Rejraado los afios por 365 dias y sek 
horas ; d los afios afiadid decadas de diez afios, i cada diez decadas una oeatiiria d« 100 
afios, y i cada diez centurias una capachoata 6 Jutiphuacaa, que son x,oooaSoSy que quiere 
decir el grandeafiodd Sol ; asi contabaa loss^bs y los suoesos memorablesde sua Reyes." 
n»id., loc. ctt. 

>* '* Ansi misBio les hideron sefiakv gente para heduseres que tamhien es entre TrWf, 
^yooootddocntodoii . . • iMd^mttdoapamdloBo lo touaapof ttft» 



The Pemrauis had knowledge of oneor two constellatioosy 
and watched the motions of the planet Venas^ to which^ as we* 
have seen, they dedicated altais. But l^ieir ignorance of die 
&st porinctples ci astronomical science is shown by their ideas' 
of eclipses, which they supposed denoted some great derange* 
ment of the planet ; and when the moan labored imder one of 
these mysterious infirmities they sounded their instruments, and 
filled the air with shouts and lamentations, to rouse her fix>m 
ho: lethargy. Such puerile conceits as these form a striking 
contrast with the real knowledge of the Mexicans, as displayed 
in their hieroglyphical maps, in whidi the true cause of this 
pAieaMun^ion is plainly depicted.'' 

But, if less successful in exploring the heavens, the Incas 
must be admitted to have surpassed every otiier American race 
in their dominion over the earth. Husbandry was pursued by 
them on principles that may be truly called scientific It was 
the. basis of their political institutions. Having no foreign 
comm^ce, it was £^culture that furnished them with the 
means of their internal exchanges, their subsistence, and their 
revalues. We have seen their remarkable provisions tor dis- 
tributing the land in equal shares among the people, while 
they required every man, except the privil^ed orders, to assist 
in its cultivation. The Inca himself did not disdain to set the 
example. On one of the great annual festivals he proceeded 
to the oivirons of Cuzco, attended by his court, and, in the 
presence of all the people, turned up the earth with a golden 
^ugh— OT an instrument that served as such — thus consecrate 
iuig the occupation of die husbandman as one worthy to be fol-^ 
lowed by the Children of the Sun." 

^Of.por ^le ninguno podia tener semejante ofido como lot (UdMM sino foesen vi^ot 4 
viejas, y personas inavfles para travajar, corao mancos, cojos 6 contrechos, y gents asl £ 
quicRfiiltava las fuerzas para ello." Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS. 

>T See Codex Td.-Remensis, Part 4, PL as, ap. Antiquities of Mexico^ vol. i., LoudoB» 
1809. 

>>> Sarmiento, Rdacion, MS., cap. x6.— The nobles, also, it seems, at this high festival* 
imitated the example of their master. " Pasadas todas las fiestas, en la ultima Oevavan 
mudios arados de manos, los quales ant^amente heran de oro : i 6chos losoficios, tomava 
d Inga un arado i comenzava oon d a romper la tierra, i lo mismo los demas sefitoreSi 
pan que de alii addante en todo su sefiorio hiciesen lo mismo, i sin que el Inga hideae 
Ola no avia Indio que oaaie romper la tierra, ni pensavan que produjese si el Inga no li 

Cooq. i Pdbi dd Pfn, MS. 
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The patronage of the government did not stop with this 
cheap display of royal condescension, but was shown in the 
most efficient measures for facilitating the labors of the hus- 
bandman. Much of die country along the sea-coast suffered 
from want of water, as little or no rain fell there, and the few 
streams, in their short and hurried course from the mountains, 
exerted only a very limited influence on the wide extent of 
territory. The soil, it is true, was for the most part sandy and 
sterile ; but many places were capable of being reclaimed, and, 
indeed, needed only to be properly irrigated to be susceptible 
of extraordinary production. To these spots water was con- 
veyed by means of canals and subterraneous aqueducts executed 
<m a noble scale. They consisted of large slabs of freestone 
nicely fitted together witiiout cement, and discharged a volume 
of water sufficient, by means of latent ducts or sluices, to 
moisten the lands in the lower level, through which they 
passed. Some of these aqueducts were of great length. One 
that traversed the district of Condesuyu measured between four 
and five hundred miles. They were brought from some ele- 
vated lake or natural reservoir in the heart of the mountains, 
and were fed at intervals by other basins which lay in their 
route along the slopes of the sierra. In this descent a passage 
was sometimes to be opened through rocks — and this without 
the aid of iron tools; impracticable mountains were to be 
turned, rivers and marshes to be crossed ; in short, the same 
obstacles were to be encountered as in the construction of 
their mighty roads. But the Peruvians seemed to take pleasure 
in wrestling with the difficulties of nature. Near Caxamarca a 
tunnel is still visible which they excavated in the mountains to 
give an outlet to the waters of a lake when these rose to a 
height in die rainy seasons that threatened the country with in- 
undation." 

It Sarmientp, Rdacion, MS., cap. az.— Gaidbsao, Com. Real., Parte i, lib. 5, cap. 
34. —Stevenson, Narrative of a Twenty Years' Residence in South America (London, 1899), 
vol. i., p. 4x3 ; iL, pp. 173, 174. — " Sacauan acequias en cabos y por partes que es cosa 
estrafia afirmar lo : porque las echauan p<M- lugares altos y baxos : y por laderas de los 
cabecoa y haldas de sierras q estan en los vaUes : y por dlot mismos atraniessan madias : 
anas por una parte, y otras por otia, que es gnm ddnc lMiS caminar por aquaOos vaDet s 
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Most of thoe beneficent works of the Incas weoe snfiSored to 
fp to decay by their Spanish conquerois. In s(Hne spots the 
vatecs sore still left to flow in their silent, subterraneous chan* 
nels^ whose windings and whose sources have been alike oner* 
pkned. Oliieni, though partially dilapidated, and closed up 
with rubbish and the rank v^etaticm of the soil, still betrajr 
their course by occaaonal patdies of fertility. Sudi are tin 
remains in die Valley of Nasca, a fruitfid spot diat lies between 
long tr2tf:ts of desert ; where the ancient watercourses of the 
Incas, measuring f<mr or five feet in depth by diree in width, 
and formed of large blocks of uncemented masonry, are con- 
ducted fsooL an unknown distance. 

The greatest care was taken that every occupant of the land 
tiirough wMdi tibese streams passed should enjoy the benefit of 
them. The quantity of water allotted to each was prescribed 
by law; and royal overseecs superintended the distribution 
floid saw that it was faithfiilly applied to the irrigation of the 
gBOund.**. 

The Peruvians showed a similar sprit of enteq)rise in their 
sdiemes for introducing cultivation into the mountainous parts 
of didr domain. Many of die hills, though covered widia 
strong soil, wa:e too precipitous to be tilled. These they cut 
into terraces, heed with roug^ stone, dimini^ng in r^u- 
br gradation toward the summit; so that, while the lowier 
strip, or andeny as it was called by the Spaniards, that belted 
round the base of die mountain, might comprehend hundreds 
of acres, die uppermost was only large enough to acccHnmodate 
afew rows of Indian com.** Some of the eminences presented 
floch a mass of solid rock that after being hewn into terraces 
tiiey were obliged to be covered deep with earth before they 

porqne parece que se anda entre huertas y florestas Ilenas de frescnxas." Ciea dc Leost 
Cronica, cap. 66. 

•• Pedm Pizarro, Deacnb. y Conq., MS.— Memoirs of Gen. Miller, vol. ii.» p. aaoi. 

S^Maiersupposes that tt-wa» from theM andenes that the Spaniards gave the name of 
Andes to the South American Cordilleras. (Memoirs of Gen. Miller, vol iL, p. szp.) But 
themame is older than the Conquest, according H> Gardlasso, who traces it to AmH^ tfat 
■meof a province that lay eastof Cuzco. (Com. Real, Parte x, lib. a, cap. xz.) Antm, 
the iMfd Sat cofupat which waa fonad abundant in certain quaxters of the oouatiy^ mm^ 
kmn suggested the name of the province, if mH imoiedaately that of the "*"""*■'■■ 
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could serve the purpose of the husbandman. With such pa- 
tient toil did the Peruvians combat die formidable obstacles 
preKnted by die fiEu:e of their country ! Without the use of 
the tools or the machinery familiar to the European, each in- 
dividual could have done little ; but acting in large masses, 
and under a common direction, they were enabled by indefsiti- 
gable perseverance to achieve results to have attempted which 
might have filled even die European with dismay.** 

In the same spirit of economical husbandry which redeemed 
the rocky sierra from the curse of sterility, they dug below the 
arid soil of the valleys, and sought for a stratum where some 
natural moisture might be found. These excavations, called 
by the Spaniards hoyasy or ''pits,'' were made on a great 
scale, comprehending frequently more than an acre, sunk to 
the depth of fifteen or twenty feet, and fenced round within by 
a wall of adobes^ or bricks baked in die sun. The bottom of 
the excavation, well prepared by a rich manure of die sardines 
»-a small fish obtained in vast quantities along the coast — ^wai 
planted with some kind of grain or v^;etable.'* 

The Peruvian farmers were well acquainted with the different 
kinds of manures, and made large use of them ; a circumstance 
rare in the rich lands of the tropics, and probably not else- 
where practised by the rude tribes of America. They made 
great use of guano, the valuable deposit of sea-fowl, that has 
attracted so much attention of late from the agriculturists both 
of Europe and of our own country, and the stimulating and 
nutritious properties of which the Indians perfectly appreciated. 
This was found in such immense quantities on many of the 
little islands along the coast as to have the appearance of lofty 
hills, which, covered with a white saline incrustation, led tfaft 
Conquerors to give them the name of the sierra nevada, or 
** snowy mountains." 

The Incas took their usual precautions for securing the bene- 
fits of this important article to the husbandman. They assigned 

** Memoin of Gen. MHler, ubi suqpra. — Garcflasso, Com. Real., Parte z, lib. 5, cap. x. 

** Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 73.— The remains of these ancient excavations still exdiB 
dM wonder of the modem traveller. See Stevenson, Residenot in South America, voL L, pw 
tS^— AIm McCuUoh, Researches, p. 358. 
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the ^nall i^ands oq the coast to the use of the reaf)eetive dis* 
tricts which lay adjacent to them. When the island was large, 
it was distributed among several districts, and the boundaries 
f<Nr each were clearly defined. All encrooclunent on ^ rights 
of another was severely pumshed. And they secured the prcB* 
ervation of the fowl by penalties as stern as ^ose by which the 
Norman tyrants of ^giand protected their own game. No 
cme was allowed to set foot on the idand during the season for 
Ixeeding, under pain of death ; and to kill the birds at any 
^me was punished in the like manner.** 

With this advancement in agricultural science, the Bsruviaaa 
might be supposed to have had some knowledge of tiie plough, 
in such general use anKHig the primitive nations of the Eastern 
continent. But they had neither the iron ploughshare of the 
Old World, nor had they animals for draught, which, indeed, 
were nowhere found in the New. The instrument which they 
used was a strong, sharp-pointed stake, traversed by a hcnizon« 
tal piece, ten or twelve inches from the point, on which the 
ploughman might set his foot and force it into the ground. 
ISx or eight strong m«i were attached by ropes to the stake, 
and dragged it forcibly along — ^pulling together, and keeping 
time as they moved by chanting their national songs, in which 
they were accompanied by the women who followed in their 
train, to break up the sods with their rakes. The mellow soil 
offered slight re^stance ; and the laborer, by long practice, ao 
quired a dexterity which enabled him to turn up the ground to 
die requisite depth with astonishing ^iHty. This substitute 
for the plough was but a clumsy contrivance ; yet it is carioos 
as tiie only specimen of the kind among the American aborig« 
ines, and was perhaps not much inferior to die wooden instru- 
ment introduced in its stead by die European conquerors.** 

It was frequently the policy of the Incas, after providing a 
deserted tract with the means for irrigation and thus fitting it 
for the labors of the husbandman, to transplant there a colony 
of nutimaes, who brought it under cultivation by raising the 

^ Acosta, lib. 4. cap. 36.— Gsrcflasso, Com. Real., Parte x* lib. 5, tap^ 9. 
s* GarcilassOk Com. Real, Parte x, Ub. 5, cap. a. 
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crops best suited to the soil. While the peculiar character and 
capacity of the lands were thus consulted, a means of exchange 
of the different {n'oducts was a£forded to the neighboring prov- 
inceSy which, from the formation of the country, varied much 
mcnre than usual within the same limits. To fieunUtate these 
agricultural exchanges, fairs were instituted, which took place 
three times a month in some of die most populous places, 
where, as money was unknown, a rude kind of commerce was 
kept up by the barter of their respective products. These £urs 
afforded so many holidays for the relaxation of the industrious 
laborer.** 

Such were the expedients adopted by the Incas for the im- 
provement of their territory ; and, although imperfect, they 
must be allowed to show an acquaintance with the principles of 
agricultural science that gives them some claim to the rank of 
a civilized people. Under their patient and discriminating 
culture, every inch of good soil was tasked to its greatest power 
of production ; while the most unpromising spots were com- 
pelled to contribute something to the subsistence of the people. 
Everjrwhere the land teemed with evidence of agricultural 
wealth, from the smiling valleys along the coast to the terraced 
steeps of the sierra, which, rising into pjrramids of verdure, 
glowed with all the splendors of tropical vegetation. 

The formation of the country was particularly favorable, as 
already remarked, to an infinite variety of products, not so 
much from its extent as from its various elevations, which, 
more remarkable even than those in Mexico, comprehend every 
degree of latitude from the equator to the polar regions. Yet, 
though the temperature changes in this region with the degree 
of elevation, it remains nearly the same in the same spots 
throughout the year ; and the inhabitant feels none of those 
gratefrd vicissitudes of season which belong to the temperate 
latitudes of the globe. Thus, while the summer lies in full 
power on the binning regions of the palm and the cocoa-tree 
that fringe the borders of the ocean, the broad surface of the 

** Sanntento, ReL, MS., cap. 19. — GarciUsso, Com. RaaL, Pane i, lib. <S^ cap. 36; HU 
1^ cap. t.—Herrera, Hist gen., dec. 5, lib. 4, cap. 3. 
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table-land blooms with the freshness of perpetual spring, and 
the higher summits of the Cordilleras are white with everlast- 
ing winter. 

The Peruvians turned this fixed variety of climate, if I may 
so say, to the best account, by cultivating the productions ap- 
propriate to each ; and they particularly directed their atten- 
tion to those which afforded the most nutriment to man. 
Thus, in the lower level were to be found the cassava-tree and 
the banana, that bountiful plant, which seems to have relieved 
man from the primeval curse — ^if it were not rather a blessing 
— of toiling for his sustenance." As the banana faded from 
the landscape, a good substitute was found in the maize, the 
great agricultural staple of both the northern and southern 
divisions of the American continent, and which, after its ex- 
portation to the Old World, spread so rapidly there as to sug- 
gest the idea of its being indigenous to it.*' The Peruvians 
were well acquainted with the different modes of preparing this 
useful vegetable, though it seems they did not use it for bread, 
except at festivals ; and they extracted a sort of honey from 
the stalk, and made an intoxicating liquor from the fermented 
grain, to which, like the Aztecs, they were immoderately ad- 
dicted." 

The temperate climate of the table-land furnished them with 
the maguey, agave Americana^ many of the extraordinary 
qualities of which they comprehended, though not in its most 
important one of affording a material for paper. Tobacco, too, 

'^ The prolific properties of the banana are shown by M. de Humboldt, who states that 
its productiveness, as compared with that of wheat, is a« 133 to i, and with that of the 
potato, as 44 to z. 

(Essai politique sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle-Espagne, Paris, 1837, torn, it, p. 389.) 
It is a mistake to suppose that this plant was not indigenous to South America. The 
banana4eaf has been frequently found in ancient Peruvian tombs. 

M "Hie misncnner of bli d* Turqiiie shows the popular error. Yet the rapidity of its 
diffusion through Europe and Asia after the discovery of America is of itself saffiaent to 
riiow that it could not have been indigenous to the Old World and have so long remained 
generally unknown there. 

** Aoosta, lib. 4, cap. 16.— The saccharine matter omtained in the maize-stalk is mudi 
greater in tropical countries than in more northern latitudes : so that the natives in the 
former may be seen sometimes sucking it like the sugar-cane. One kind of the fermented 
Bqnors, «9ra, made from the com, was of sudi strength that the use of it was forbidden by 
the Inou, at least to the conunon people. Their ii^jimctiont do not seem to have bow 
tbtyod to implicitly ia this i 
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wai among Ae pffodadB of this devited r^pkiiL Yet die Pe^ 
anrians differed firom every other Indian nation to whom it 
was known, by using it only for medicinal purposes in the 
farm of snuff.** They may have found asubstitute for its nar- 
cotic quzdities in the coca (Erythroxyhtm Feruvianum)^ or 
€uca^ as called by the natives. This is a shrub whidi grows 
to the height of a man. The leaives when gathered are dried 
in the sun, and, being mixed with a little lime» form a prepa- 
latioQ for diewing, much like the betd-leaf of the East** 
Widi a small siq)ply of this cuca in his pouch, and a handful of 
masted maise, the Peruvian Indian of our time performs his 
weariscnne journeys, day after day, without fiitigue, or, at leastt 
widiout oompkdnt. Even food the most invigorating is less 
grateful to him than his loved narcotic. Under the Incas, it 
issaid to have been exdusively reserved for the noble ordecL 
If so, the people gained one luxury by the Conquest ; and after 
that period it was so extensively used by them that this article 
constituted a most important item of the colcmial zevemie of 
Spain."* Yet, jridi the soothing charms ^ an ofHate, this weed 
so mudi vaunted by the natives, whoi used to excess, is 
said to be attended with all the mischievous efiects of hatntiud 
intoxication. •• 

Higher up on ^ slopes of the Cordilleras, b^ond the lim- 
itsof the maize and of the fi^Vi^o^-^ grain bearing some resem- 
Uance to rice, and largely cultivated by the Indians^— was to 
be found die potato, the introduction of which into Europe 
has made an era in the history of agriculture. Whether indig- 
enous to Peru, or imported from the neighboring country of 
Chili, it formed the great staple of the more elevated plains, 

M Gardlasso, Com. ReaL» Parte t, fib. a, cap. 85* 

*> The pangent leaf of the hfi^l k m 13» manner maitA with line y^tut diewod. (El> 
plHMieiie, History of India, Lon<k>a, i84Xt y^ >•« P> 33X«) The naiaaiity of thift aodal 
indulgeace, in tlw renuKe East and West, is singular. 

** Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., M3>^Acosta, lib. 4, cap. as.— Steveoaoiw Res ide nce in Soulli 
AaMrica, vol. ti., p. 63.— Ciexa dit Leon, Ctaoiea, cap. 96. 

•* A traveller (Poeppig) noticed in the Foreign Qoarterlf Review (No. 33) eypatiatet da 
Ae malignant efiects of the ludxtnal use of tfaacMnt, as very siaKQar to liiose produced m 
file chever of opium. Strange daft such bmefiil p g o pe ilies should not be ^ subfect «ff 
more freqnentcomnMBl with otfasrwntefsr I do aat reaBmber to have teen iImm em 
Adverted to. 
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under the Incas, and its culture was continued to a height in 
the equatorial regions which reached many thousand feet above 
the limits of perpetual snow in the temperate latitudes of Eu- 
rope. •* Wild specimens of the vegetable might be seen still 
higher, springing up spontaneously amidst the stimted shrubs 
that clothed the lofty sides of the Cordilleras, till these gradu« 
ally subsided into the mosses and the short yellow grass, pa^ 
janaly which, like a golden carpet, was unrolled aroimd the base 
of die mighty cones, that rose far into the regions of eternal 
gUence covered with the snows of centuries.** 



CHAPTER V. 



Peruvian Sheep. — Great Hunts. — Manufactures. — Mechanical Skill.— 
Architecture. — Concluding Reflections. 

A NATION which had made such progress in agriculture 
might be reasonably expected to have made also some profi- 
ciency in the mechanical arts — especially when, as in the case 
of the Peruvians, their agricultural economy demanded in 
itself no inconsiderable degree of mechanical skill. Among 
most nations, progress in manufactures has been found to have 
an intimate connection with the progress of husbandry. Both 
arts are directed to the same great object of supplying the nec- 

** Malte-Brua, book 86.— The potato, found by the eariy discoTerers m Chili. Peru, New 
Granada, and all along the Cordilleras of South America, was unknown in Mexico— «ii 
additunial proof <A the entire ignorance in which the respective nations of the two continents 
lemained of one another. M. de Humboldt, who has bestowed much attention on the early 
history of this vegetable, which has exerted so important an influence on European society, 
sui^MMes diat the cultivation of it in A^rginia, where it was known to the early planterSf 
must have been oiginally derived from the Southern Spanish colonies. — ^Essai politique^ 
torn. u.f p. 463. 

*• While Peru, under die Incas, could boast diese indigenous products, and many othcri 
less fiuniliar to the European, it was unacquainted with several, of great importance, which, 
since the Conquest, have thriven there as on their natural soil. Such are the olive, the 
gn4>e, the fig, the apple, the orange, the sugarcane. N<me of the cereal grains of the Old 
World were found diere. The first wheat was introduced by a Spanish lady of Truxillo, 
who took great pains to disseminate it among die colonists, of which the government, to its 
credit, was not unmindful. Her name was Maria de E^scobar. History, which is so mudi 
occupied with celebrating the scourges of humanity* should take pkasors in commenMOil- 
lag one of its real bene&ctors. 
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eBanei, dM c ouife ct i , or, in a more refined oonditioii <^ sod* 
•ty, the htxnrici of life ; and when the one is Ixought to a 
perfection that infen a certain advance in civilization, tiia 
other must naturally find a correspondii^ development under 
tiie increasing demands and ca^)acitic8 of such a state. The 
subjects of the Incas, in their patient and tranquil devotion to 
die more humble occupations of industry which bound them to 
tfieir native sotl, bore greater resemblance to the Oriental ni^ 
tions, as the Hindoos and Chinese, than they bore to the 
members of the great Anglo-Saxon femily, whose hardy temper 
has driven them to seek their fortunes on the stormy ocean and 
to open a conunerce with the most distant regions of the globe. 
The Peruvians, though lining a long extent of sea-coast, had 
no foreign commerce. 

They had peculiar advantages for domestic manufacture in a 
material incomparably superior to anything possessed by dK 
other races of the Western continent. They found a good 
substitute for linen in a fabric which, like the Aztecs, tiiey 
knew how to weave fixym the tcnig^ thread of the maguey. 
Cotton grew luxuriantly on the low, sultry level of the coast, 
and furnished them with a dotfaing suitable to the milder lati* 
tudes of the country. But from the llama and the kindred 
spedes of the Peruvian ^leep they obtained a fleece adapted to 
the colder climate of jhe taUe-land, ''more estimable," to 
quote the language of a well-infiarmed writer, '' than the down 
of the Canadian beaver, the fleece of the brebis des Calmaucks^ 
or of the Syrian goat."^ 

Of the four varieties of the Peruvian sheep, the llama, tlie 
one most familiarly known, is the least valuable on account of 
its wool. It is chiefly emi^oyed as a beast of burden, for 
which, although it is somewhat larger than any of die other 
varieties, its diminutive size and strength would seem to dis- 
qualify it It carries a load of littie more than a hundred 
pounds, and cannot travel above three or four ks^es in a day. 

> Wahon, Historical and Descriptive Aocount of the Pativian Sheep (London, tSuX p^ 
115. TTih --r^r*ir rni f fyiatmia iimitii tn thnimnl ntf fhr irimfin, fhn mnir nlfifWM ii l nf 
IIm (cnns fiv Its fleece* 
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But all this is compensated by the little care and cost re- 
quired for its management and its maintenance. It picks up 
an easy subsistence fixnn the moss and stunted herbage that 
grows scantily along the withered sides and the steeps of the 
Cordilleras. The structure of its stomach, Uke that of the 
.camely is such as to enable it to dispense with any supply of 
water for weeks, nay, months together. Its spongy hoof, 
armed with a claw or pointed talon to enable it to take secure 
hold on the ice, never requires to be shod ; and the load laid 
upon its back rests securely in its bed of wool, without the aid 
of girth or saddle. The llamas move in troops of five hundred 
or even a thousand, and thus, though each individual carries 
but little, the aggr^ate is considerable. The whole caravan 
travels on at its regular pace, passing the night in the open air 
without suffering firom the coldest temperature, and marching 
in perfect order and in obedience to the voice of the driver. 
It is only when overloaded that the spirited little animal re- 
fuses to stir, and neither blows nor caresses can induce him to 
rise fi'om the ground. He is as sturdy in asserting his rights 
on this occasion as he is usually docile and unresisting.' 

The employment of domestic animals distinguished the Peru- 
vians fi-om the other races of the New World. This economy 
of human labor by the substitution of the brute is an important 
element of civilization, inferior only to what is gained by the 
crubstitution of machinery for both. Yet the ancient Peruvians 
seem to have made much less account of it than their Spanish 
conquerors, and to have valued the llama, in common with the 
other animals of that genus, chiefly for its fleece. Immense 
herds of these " large cattle," as they were called, and of the 
'< smaller cattle," * or alpacas^ were held by the government, 
as already noticed, and placed under the direction of shep 
herds, who conducted them from one quarter of the country to 

* Walton, Hist and Descrip. Account of the Peruvian Sheep, p. 93 et seq.— GaidlaMO, 
Com. Real., Parte i, lib. 8, cap. t(S. — ^Acosta, lib 4, cap. 41. — Llama, according to Garci- 
Irsso de la V^;a, is a Peruvian word signifying '* flock." (Ibid., ubi supra.) The natives 
fot no milk fiiom their domesticated animals : nor was miUc used, I believe^ by any tribe 
€Btf>e American continent 

* Canad o motor ^ gattado m^ner. 
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ticHift were. r^;ukited witk all the piyciwan witk wUch the code 
ef the me^a Arteiinin eil the migntfioni of the rest laerioa 
flockt ia ^am; and Ae Ckiiiqiieron» when they famded hi 
Bnru, were amaaed at finding a raoe of animak so simibff to 
tfieir own in pa opeities and habttB, and under the control of a 
system oS kgisladon which might seem to hare been imported 
firom their native land.* 

But the richest store of wool was obtained, not fix>m these 
doinesticated animals, but from the two <tfher npcdgM^ the 
Imanacos and the vicufUu^ which roamed in native freedom 
•ver the frozen ranges of the CordiUerss; where not infre* 
faendy diey might be seen scaling the snow-covered peaks 
whidi no living thing inhahits save die condor, the huge bird 
of the Andes, whose broad pimcms bear him up in the atmos* 
phere to Ae height of move than twenty thcwisand feet above 
die levd of the sea.* In tiieK rugged pastures, '^the flod^ 
without a fold" &k]s sufficknt sustenance in the yckuy a 
species of grass whidi is fcmnd scattered all along the great 
ridge of the Cordilleras, from the equator to the soudiem 
limits of Patagonia. And as these limits define the territory 
traversed by the Peruvian sheep, \7hid1 rardy, if ever, venture 
north of the line, it seems not improbable that diis mysterious 
Htde plant is so impcvtant to their existence that the absence 
of it is the principal reason iriiy diey have not penetrated to 
the northern latitudes of Quito and New Granada.* 

But, although thus roaming without a nraster over the bound- 
less wastes of the Cordilleras, the Peruvian peasant was never 
allowed to hunt these wild animals, whidi were protected by 
laws as severe as were the dedc herds that grazed cm the moce 
cultivated slopes of the plateau. The wild game of the forest 

* The Judkaous Ondegardo emphatically recommends the adc^tion <^ many of these lef* 
alations by the Spanish government, as peculiariy suited to the exigencies of the nativea: 
**Baestodelosgan«doapaxeaei6 haber heohomudMa owrtnictoaBi en difareiHn tioB- 
pes < algunas tan utiles < provecfaoaas paia su coMarvadon <|tte ooavendm qpM lamhiaa 
fuardasen agora.** Rd. Sqpi> MS. 

* Malte-Brun. book 8d 

* Ychuy called in die Flora Peruana yarava ; Class, Monandiia Dtgyaia. So* Waln^ 
p. 17. 
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ami the mountain was as much the property of llie government 
as if it had been enclosed within a park or penned within a 
fidd.* It was only on stated occasions, at the great hunts 
which took place once a year, under the personal superinten- 
dence of the Inca or his principal officers, that the game was 
allowed to be taken. These hunts were not repeated in the 
same quarter of the country oftener than once in four years^ 
that time might be allowed for the waste occasioned by them 
to be replenished. At the appointed time, all those living in 
the district and its neighborhood, to the nimiber, it might be, 
(tf fifty or sixty thousand men," were distributed round, so as 
to form a cordon of immense extent, that should embrace the 
whole country which was to be hunted over. The men were 
armed with long poles and spears, with which they beat, up 
game of every description lurking in the woods, the valleys, 
and the mountains, killing the beasts of prey without mercy, 
and driving the others, consisting chiefly of the deer of the 
country, and the huanacos and vicufias, toward the centre of 
Ae wide-extended circle ; until, as this gradually contracted, 
the timid inhabitants of the forests were concentrated on some 
^)acious plain, where the eye of the hunter might range freely 
over his victims, who found no place for shelter or escape. 

The male deer and some of the coarser kind of the Peruvian 
sheep were slaughtered ; their skins were reserved for the vari- 
ous useful manufactures to which they are ordinarily applied, 
and their flesh, cut into thin slices, was distributed among the 
people, who converted it into charqui^ the dried meat of the 
country, which constituted then the sole, as it has since the 
principal, animal food of the lower classes of Peru.* 

But nearly the whole of the sheep, amounting usually to 
thirty or forty thousand, or even a larger number, after being 
carefully sheared, were suffered to escape and regain their s(di« 

* Ondegardo^ RcL Prim., MS. 

s Sometimes even a hundred thousand mustered, wlwn die Inca Inmted in perKm, if mm 
nay credit Sarmiento : " De donde havtendose ya juntado dnquenta 6 sesenta mil Per* 
■anni 6 den mil si mandado les era.** Reiadcm, MS., cap. 13. 

* Ibid., ubi supra.— C>fc/tf(^; hence, probably, sa3^ McCuOoh, die tenn *' jcrioedt" cp** 
plied to the dried beef of South America. Rciearches, p. 377. 

Peru 6 Vol. I 
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tary haunts among the mountains. The wool thus collected was 
deposited in the royal magazines, whence, in due time, it was 
dealt out to the people. The coarser quality was worked up into 
garments for their own use, and the finer for the Inca ; for none 
but an Inca noble could wear the fine fabric of the vicufia.^* 

The Peruvians showed great skill in the manufacture of dif- 
ferent articles for the royal household from this delicate raa* 
terial, which, under the name of vigonia wool, is now familiar 
to the looms of Europe. It was wrought into shawls, robes, 
and other articles of dress for the monarch, and into carpets, 
coverlets, and hangings for the imperial palaces and the 
temples. The cloth was finished on both sides ahke;'^ the 
delicacy of the texture was such as to give it the lustre of silk; 
and the brilliancy of the dyes excited the admiration and the 
envy of the European artisan." The Peruvians produced also 
an article of great strength and durability by mixing the hair 
of animals with wool ; and they were expert in the beautiful 
feather-work, which they held of less account than the Mexi- 
cans, from the superior quality of the materials for other fabrics 
which they had at their command." 

The natives showed a skill in other mechanical arts similar 
to that displayed by their manufactures of cloth. Every man 
in Peru was expected to be acquainted with the various handi- 
crafts essential to domestic comfort. No long apprenticeship 
was required for this, where the wants were so few as among 
the simple peasantry of the Incas. But, if this were all, it 
would imply but a very moderate advancement in the arts. 
There were certain individuals, however, carefully trained to 

>* Sarmiento, Rdackxi, M$., loc cit— Qea de Leon, Crooica, cap. Si.^Oarcilassob 
Onn. Real., Parte i« fib. 6, ca^ 6. 

» Acosta, lib. 4, cap. 41. 

1* " Ropas finistmas para los Rejres, que lo eran tanto que paredan de sarga de seda j 
oon colores tan perfectos quanto se puede afirmar." Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 13. 

>* Pedro Pifarro» Descub. y Conq., MS.— *< Ropa finissima para los sefiores Ingas d« 
lana de las Vicunias. Y derto fue tan prima esta ropa, cxaoo auran visto en Espafia: por 
alguna que alia fue Iu^^> que se gauo este rayno. Los vestidos destos Ingas eran camisetas 
desta ropa : vnas pobladas de argenteria de oro, otras de esmeraldas y piedras predosas: 
y algunas de plumas de aues : otras de solamente la manta. Para luoer estas ropas, tn* 
oierO y tienen tan perfetas colores de carmesi, azul, amarillo, negro^ y de otras tuertes^ 
fMTwladerainentetienenTenti^i las de Espafia.'' Cien de Leon, Cronica, cap. 1x4. 
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those pccupatioiis which minister to the demands of ibe moie 
opulent classes of society. These occupations, like every other 
calling and office in Peru, always descended fix>m father to 
son.** The division of castes, in this particular, was as predie 
as that which existed in Egypt or Hindostan. If this ar- 
rangement be unfavorable to originality, or to the development 
of the peculiar talent of the individual, it at least conduces to 
an easy and finished execution, by £Euniliarizing ^ artist widi 
the practice of his art from childhood.** 

Hie royal magazines and the huacas or tombs of the Incas 
have been found to contain many specimens of curious and 
elaborate workmanship. Among these are vases of gold and 
silver, bracelets, collars, and other ornaments for the person ; 
utensils of every description, some of fine clay, and many 
more of copper ; mirrors of a hard, polished stone, or bur- 
nished silver, with a great variety of other articles made fre- 
quently on a whimsical pattern, evincing quite as much inge- 
nuity as taste or inventive talent. ** The character of the 
Peruvian mind led to imitation, in £act, rather than invention, 
to delicacy and minuteness of fini^, rather than to boldness or 
beauty of design. 

That they should have accomplished these difficult worioi 
with such tools as they possessed is truly wonderful. It waB 
comparatively easy to cast and even to sculpture metallic sub* 
stances, both of which they did with consummate skilL But 
tiiat they should have shown the Hke facility in cutting tiie 
hardest substances, as emeralds and otiier precious stones, k 
not so easy to explain. Emeralds they obtained in consider- 

i« Ondegardo, Rd. Prim, et S«g., MSS.— GarcOaBM, Com. ReaLt Pttte i, libw Si cap, % 

>*AtleMt,«ich wAstlieopaiionof dieEgyptiaiM, who refined to tfak •naogement of 
castes as th« souioe of tbdr own peculiar dexterity in tbe arts. See Diodorns Sic., lib i, 
MC 74- 

>< UUoa, Not Amer., ent. at.— Pedro Pizarro^ Descub. y Comi., MS.«Cieia ds Leo^ 
Oranica, cap. tx4.— Gbadamine, Mtau ap. Hist, de I'Acad. Reyala de Berfin, ton. fi.t|ipk 
4S4M56>~Tlie last writer says that a large oollectioa of massive fold emoMalsof wf 
lich woricmanship was long presenred in die royal treasury ol QnilOb Bat on las gi ' 
IJkeR to examine them be learned that they had just been melted down into ingolt tol 
to Carthagena, then besieged by the English I Hie an cfmr can flourish only at 4 
Man ol aU the other arts. 
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able quantity from the barren district of Atacames, and this 
inflexible material seems to have been almost as ductile in the 
bands of the Peruvian artist as if it had been made of clay/' 
Yet the natives were unacquainted with the use of iron, though 
the soil was largely impregnated with it.'* The tools used 
were of stone, or more frequently of copper. But the material 
on which they relied for the execution of their most difficult 
tasks was formed by combining a very small portion of tin with 
copper.'* This composition gave a hardness to the metal 
which seems to have been little inferior to that of steeL With 
the aid of it, not only did the Peruvian artisan hew into shape 
porphyry and granite, but by his patient industry accomplished 
works which the European would not have ventured to under- 
take. Among the remains of the monuments of Cannar may 
be seen movable rings in the muzzles of animals, all nicely 
sculptured of one entire block of granite." It is worthy of 
remark that the Egyptians, the Mexicans, and the Peruvians, 
in their progress toward civilization, should never have de- 
tected the use of iron, which lay around them in abundance, 
and that they should each, without any knowledge of the 
other, have found a substitute for it in such a curious composi- 
tion of metals as gave to their tools almost the temper of 
steel ; ** a secret that has been lost— or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, has never been discovered — ^by the civilized European. 
I have already spoken of the large quantity of gold and silver 
wrought into various articles of elegance and utility for the 
Incas ; though the amount was inconsiderable, in comparison 
with what could have been afforded by the mineral riches of 

17 They had turquoises, also, and might have had pearls, but for the tenderness or ttie 
Incas, who were unwilling to risk the lives of their people in this perilous fishery ! At least» 
■o we are assured by Gardlasso, Com. ReaL, Parte i, lib. 8, cap. 33. 

IS «• No tenian herramientas de hierro ni azero." Ondegardo, Rd. S^., MS. — Her* 
lera. Hist general, dec 5, lib. 4, cap. 4. 

1* M. de Humbddt brought with him back to Europe one of these metallic tods, a chist^ 
fixmd in a silver mine opened by the Incas not &r from Cuzoo. On an anidysis it wM 
found to contain 0.94 of copper and 0.06 of tin. See Vues des Cordill^res, p. 1x7. 

>• «* Qa(Mqn*il en soit," says M. de la Condamine, '*nous avons vu en qudques autrw 
fnines des omemens du mteie granit, qui repr6sentoient des mufles d'animaux, dont let 
aarines percfees pwtoient des anneauz mobiles de la mime pierre." — VLkau v^ Hist dt 
PAcad. R«rale de Berlin, torn, ii., p. 45s. 

•1 See the History of the Conquest of Mexico^ Book i, chap. 5. 
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tiie land, and widi what has since been obtained by the moK 
wgacious and unscmpulaus cuindity of tiie white man. Gold 
was gathered by the Incas irom tiie deposits of the streams. 
They extracted the ore also in considerable quantities from the 
valley of Curimayo, northeast of Caxamarca, as well as from 
other places ; and die silver mines of Porco, in particular^ 
yielded them considerable returns. Yet they did not attanpt 
to penetrate into the bowels of the earth by sinking ashaft, but 
simply excavated a cavern in the steep sides of the mountain, 
or, at most, opened a horizontal vein of moderate deptii. They 
were equally deficient in the knowledge of the best means of 
detaching the precious metal from the dross with which it was 
miited, and had no idea of the virtues of quicksilver — a mineral 
not rare in Peru — ^as an amalgam to effect this decomposition." 
Their method of smelting the ore was by means of furnaces 
built in elevated and exposed situations, where they might be 
fanned by the strong breezes of the mountains. The subjects 
of the Incas, in short, with all their patient perseverance, did 
little more than penetrate below the crust, the outer rind, as it 
were, formed over those golden caverns which lie hidden in the 
dark depths of the Andes. Yet what they gleaned from the 
surface was more than adequate for all their demands. For 
they were not a commercial people, and had no knowledge <rf 
money. •• In this they differed from the ancient Mexicans, 
who had an established currency of a determinate value. In 
one respect, however, they were superior to their American 
rivals, since they made use of weights to determine the quantity 
of their commodities, a thing wholly tmknown to the Aztecs. 
This &ct is ascertained by the discovery of silver balances, ad- 
justed with perfect accuracy, in some of the tombs of the Incas.** 
But the surest test of the civilization of a peoi^— at least, as 
«ufe as any — afforded by mechanical art is to be found in tiieir 

OGarcilasMS Com. ReaL, Psote x, lib. 8, cap. 95. 

** Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 5, cap. 7 : lib. 6^ cap. 8.— Ondegardo, Rd. Sef** 
>iiS.--This, whidi Bmiaparte tixmght so incredible of llie little island of Loo Choo^ was 
■tS more cattraordtnary in a sreat and flouridtii^ c!ui|iue like Peni^^die country, too^ 
wbidi contained within its bowels the treasures tcax were one day to furnish Europe wMl 
lbs basis of its vast metaUac curreocy. MUUoa, Not Ainer.,ent.n. 
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architecture, which presents so noble a field for the display of 
the grand and the beautiful, and which at l^e same time is so 
intimately connected with the essential comforts of life. There 
is no object on which the resources of the wealthy are more 
fireely lavished, or which calls out more effectually the inventive 
talent of the artist. The painter and the sculptor may display 
dieir individual genius in creations of surpassing excellence, 
but it is the great monuments of architectural taste and mag« 
nificence that are stamped in a peculiar manner by the genius 
of the nation. The Greek, the Egyptian, the Saracen, the 
Gothic — what a key do their respective styles afford to the 
character and condition of the people ! The monuments of 
China, of Hindostan, and of Central America are all indicative 
of an immature period, in which the imagination has not been 
disciplined by study, and which, therefore, in its best results, 
betrays only the ill-regulated aspirations after the beautiful that 
belong to a semi-civilized people. 

The Peruvian architectiure, bearing also the general charac- 
teristics of an imperfect state of refinement, had still its peculiar 
character ; and so uniform was that character that the edifices 
throughout the coimtry seem to have been all cast in the same 
mould.'* They were usually built of porphyry or granite ; not 
infrequently of brick. This, which was formed into blocks or 
squares of much larger dimensions than our brick, was made 
of a tenacious earth mixed up with reeds or tough grass, and 
acquired a degree of hardness with age that made it insensible 
alike to the storms and the more trying sun of the tropics. •• 
The walls were of great thickness, but low, seldom reaching to 
more than twelve or fourteen feet in height. It is rare to meet 
with accounts of a building that rose to a second story. '^ 

** It is the observation of Humboldt, " U est impossible d'examiner attentivement ua 
•eul Edifice du temps des Incas, sans reoonnottre le mftme type dans tons les autres qui 
oouTient le dos des Andes, sur ime longueur de i^us de quatre cent cinquante lieues, de- 
puis mine jusqu*i quatre mille metres d'^^vataon au-dessus du niveau de TOc&m. On 
dirait qi^un seul architecte a oonstruit oe grand nombre de monumens.'*— Vnes des Cor- 
din&res, p. 197. 

** Ulloa, who carefully examined these bricks, suggests that there must have been soine 
secret in their composition— so snpcrior in many reqwcts t* our own m^mifnrtiirt nnif 
lost. Not. Amer., ent. 90. 

s' Ibid., ttbi supra. 
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The apartments had no communication with one another, 
bat usually opened into a court ; and, as they were unprovided 
with windows, or apertures that served for them, the only light 
from without must have been admitted by the doorways. 
These were made with the sides approaching each other tow- 
ard the top, so that the lintel was considerably narrower than 
the threshhold, a peculiarity, also, in Egyptian architectiure. 
The roofe have, for the most part, disappeared with time. 
Some few survive in the less ambitious edifices, of a singular 
bell-shape, and made of a composition of earth and pebbles. 
They are supposed, however, to have been generally formed of 
more perishable materials, of wood or straw. It is certain that 
some of the most considerable stone buildings were thatched 
with straw. Many seem to have been constructed without the 
aid of cement ; and writers have contended that the Peruvians 
were unacquainted with the use of mortar, or cement of any 
kind.'* But a close, tenacious mould, mixed with lime, may 
be discovered filling up the interstices of the granite in some 
buildings ; and in others, where the well-fitted blocks leave no 
room for this coarser material, the eye of the antiquary has de- 
tected a fine bituminous glue, as hard as the rock itself.'* 

The greatest simplicity is observed in the construction of 
the buildings, which are usually free from outward ornament ; 
though in some the huge stones are shaped into a convex form 
with great regularity, and adjusted with such nice precision to 
one another that it would be impossible, but for the flutings; 
to determine the line of junction. In others the stone is 
rough, as it was taken firom the quarry, in the most irregular 
forms, with the edges nicely wrought and fitted to eaqh other. 

** Among others, see Acosta, fib. 6, cap. 15. — ^Robertson, History of America (London, 
S796)« vol. Hi., p. 3x3. 

'* Ondegardo, Rd. Seg., MS.— UUoa, Not Amer., ent. 3i.->HumboIdt, who analysed 
the cement of the ancient structures at Cannart says that it is a true mortar, formed of a 
mixture of pebbles and a clayey marL (Vues des Cordill^res» p. xi6.) Father Velasco is 
in raptures with an *' almost imperceptible kind of cement** made of lime and a bituminous 
substance resembling glue, which incorporated with the stones so as to hold them firmly 
together like one solid mass, yet left nothing visible to the eye of the common obserrer. 
This glutinous composition, mixed with pebbles, made a sort of macadamised road mttdi 
vaed by the Incas, a« hard and almost as smoodi at aiarbIe.-~Hist de Quito, torn, i.* pp^ 
m6-i«8. 
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There is no appearance of oohunns or of arches ; tboagh there 
is some contradiction as to the latter point. Bat it is not to 
be doubted that, although they may have made some approadi 
to this mode of construction by tiie greater or less indinatioQ 
of the walls, the Peruvian architects were wholly unacquainted 
with the true principle of the circular arch repoong <mi its key* 
•tone.** 

The architecture of the Incas is characterized, says an emi* 
nent traveller, "by simplicity, s)rmmetry, and solidity.*'** 
It may seem unphilosophical to condemn the peculiar fashion 
of a nation as indicating want of taste, because its standard of 
taste differs from otu: own. Yet there is an incongruity in the 
composition of the Peruvian buildings which argues a very 
imperfect acquaintance with the first principles of architecture. 
While they put together their bulky masses of porphyry and 
granite with the nicest art, they were incapable of mortising 
their timbers, and, in the ignorance of iron, knew no better 
way of holding the beams together than tjdng them with thongs 
of maguey. In the same incongruous spirit, the building that 
was thatched with straw and unilluminated by a window was 
glowing with tapestries of gold and silver ! These are the in- 
consistencies of a rude people, among whom the arts are but 
partially developed. It might not be difficult to find examples 
of like inconsistency in the architecture and domestic arrange- 
ments of our Anglo-Saxon and, at a still later period, of our 
Norman ancestors. 

Yet the buildings of the Incas ware accommodated to tilt 
character of the climate, and were well fitted to resist those 
terrible convulsions which belong to the land of volcanoes. 
The wisdom of their plan is attested by the number which still 
survive, while the more modem constructions of the Conquer- 
ors have been buried in ruins. The hand of the Conquerors, 
indeed, has fallen heavily on these venerable monimients, and, 

** Condanune, Mbn. ap. Hist, de PAcad. Royale de BerBn, tom. &., p. 448.'— Antig. f 
Monnmentos del Peru, MS.'-Herrera, Hist, general, dec^ 5, lib. 4, cap. 4.— Aooita, Kh. % 
cap. 14* — ^UUoa, Voyage to South America, vol. i, p. 469.— Oiidq;ardo, ReL Seg.» MS. 

*i ^' SimpUcit^t symfetrie. et sotidit^ Toili les tro:» caiactbvs par Ittsquels ae diniunut 
avantageusement tousles Edifices p^ruviens." Humbddt, Vues des CordiUkes, pw its* 
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in their blind and superstitious search for hidden treasure^ haf 
caused infinitely more ruin than time or the earthquake.*' Yet 
enough of these monuments still remain to invite the researches 
of the antiquary. Those only in the most conspicuous situa- 
tions have been hitherto examined. But, by the testimony of 
travellers^ many more are to be found in die less frequented 
parts of the country ; and we may hope they will one day call 
forth a kindred spirit of enterprise to that which has so suc- 
cessfully explored the mysterious recesses of Central America 
and Yucatan. 

I cannot close this analysis of the Peruvian institutions with- 
out a few reflections on their general character and tendency, 
which, if they involve some repetition of previous remarks, 
may, I trust, be excused, from my desire to leave a correct 
and consistent impression on the reader. In this survey we 
cannot but be struck with the total dissimilarity between these 
institutions and those of the Aztecs — ^the other great nation 
who led in the march of civilization on this Western continent, 
and whose empire in the northern portion of it was as conspic- 
uous as that of the Incas in the south. Both nations came on 
the plateau and commenced their career of conquest at dates, 
it may be, not far removed from each other.® And it is 

**The anonymous author of the Antig. y Monumentos del Peru, MS., gives us, at second 
band,' one of those golden traditions which, in early times, fostered the spirit of adventure. 
The tradition, in this instance, he thinks well entitled to credit The reader will judge for 
himself. 

*• It is a well-authenticated report, and generally received, that there is a secret hall in 
tiie fortress of Cuzco, where an immense treasure is concealed, consisting of the statues of 
all the Incas, wrought in gold. A lady is still living, Dofia Maria de £squivel, the wife of 
tent last Inca, who has vbited this hall, and I have heard her relate the way in which she 
mu carried to see it. 

** Don Carlos, the lady's husband, did not maintain a style of living becoming his high 
lank. Dofia Maria sometimes reproached him, declaring that she had been deceived into 
narrying a poor Indian under the lofty tide of Lord or Inca. She said this so frequendy 
tiiat Don Carlos one night exclaimed, * Lady ! (^o you wish to know whether I am rich or 
poor? You shall see that no lord nor king in the worid has a larger treasure than I have.' 
Then, covering her eyes with a handkerchief, he made her turn round two or three times* 
and, taking her by the hand, led her a short distance before he removed the bandage. On 
opening her eyes, what was her amazement ! She had gone not more than two hundred 
paces, and descended a short flight of steps, and she now found herself in a large quadran- 
gnlar hall, where, ranged on benches round the walls, she beheld the statues of the Incas, 
•adi of the size of aboy twelve yean old, all of massive gold I She saw also many vessels of 
fold and silver. < In fact,' she said* ' it was one of the most magnificent treasures in tha 
iriiole worid!'" s*^M/#,cfaap.z. 
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worthy of notice that, in America, tbe elevated i^on along 
the crests of tbe great moiintain ranges should have been the 
chosen seat of civilization in both hemispheres. 

Very different was the policy pursued by die two races in 
their military career. The Aztecs, animated by the most 
ferocious spirit, carried on a war of extermination, signalizing 
their triumphs by the sacrifice of hecatombs of captives; while 
the Incas, although they pursued the game of conquest with 
equal pertinacity, prefienred a milder policy, substituting n^;o- 
tiation and intrigue for violence, and dealt with their antago- 
nists so that their future resources should not be crippled, and 
that they should come as fiiends, not as foes, into the bosom 
of the empire. 

Their policy toward the conquered forms a contrast no less 
striking to that pursued by the Aztecs. The Mexican vassals 
were ground by excessive imposts and military conscriptions. 
No r^ard was had to their welfiEire, and the only limit to op- 
pression was the power of endurance. They were overawed 
by fortresses and armed garrisons, and were made to feel every 
hour that they were not part and parcel of the nation, but 
held only in subjugation as a conquered people. The Incas, 
on the other hand, admitted their new subjects at once to all 
the rights enjoyed by the rest of the commimity ; and, though 
they made them conform to the established laws and usages of 
the empire, they watched over their personal security and com- 
fort with a sort of parental solicitude. The motley population, 
thus bound together by common interest, was animated by a 
common feeling of foyalty, which gave greater strength and 
stability to the empire as it became more and more widely ex- 
tended ; while the various tribes who successively came under 
the Mexican sceptre, being held together only by the pressure 
of external force, w^e ready to fall asunder the moment that 
that force was withdrawn. The policy of the two nations dis- 
played the principle of fear as contrasted with the principle of 
love. 

The characteristic features of their religious systems had as 
little resemblance to each other. The whole Aztec pantheon 
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partook more or less of the sanguinary spirit of the terrible 
war-god who presided over it, and their frivolous ceremonial 
almost always terminated with human sacrifice and cannibal 
orgies. But the rites of the Peruvians were of a more innocent 
cast, as they tended to a more spiritual worship. For the 
worship of the Creator is most nearly approached by that of 
the heavenly bodies, which, as they revolve in their bright 
orbits, seem to be the most glorious symbols of his beneficence 
and power. 

In the minuter mechanical arts both showed considerable 
skill ; but in the construction of important public works, of 
roads, aqueducts, canals, and in agricultiure in all its details, 
the Peruvians were much superior. Strange that they should 
have fallen so far below their rivals in their efforts after a higher 
intellectual culture, in astronomical science more especially, 
and in the art of communicating thought by visible symbols. 
When we consider the greater refinement of the Incas, their infe- 
riority to the Aztecs in these particulars can be explained only 
by the fact that the latter, in all probability, were indebted for 
their science to the race who preceded them in the land — ^that 
shadowy race whose origin and whose end are alike veiled from 
the eye of the inquirer, but who possibly may have sought a 
refuge from their ferocious invaders in those regions of Central 
America, the architectiural remains of which now supply us 
with the most pleasing monuments of Indian civilization. It is 
with this more polished race, to whom the Peruvians seem to 
have borne some resemblance in their mental and moral organ- 
ization, that they should be compared. Had the empire of 
the Incas been permitted to extend itself with the rapid strides 
with which it was advancing at the period of the Spanish con- 
quest, the two races might have come into conflict, or perhaps 
into aUiance, with one another.^ 

The Mexicans and Peruvians, so different in the character of 
their peculiar civilization, were, it seems probable, ignorant of 
each other's existence ; and it may appear singular that, during 
the simultaneous continuance of their empires, some of the 
seeds of science and of art which pass so imperceptibly from 
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one people to anodier ^ould not have found dieir way acrov 
the intenral which separated the two nations. They furnish 
an interesting example of the opposite directions which the 
human mind may take in its struggle to emerge from darkness 
into the light of civilization. 

A closer resemblance — as I have more than once taken occa*> 
sion to notice — ^may be found between the Peruvian institu* 
tions and some of the despotic governments of Eastern Asia; 
those governments where despotism appears in its more miti* 
gated form, and the whole people, under the patriarchal sway 
of the sovereign, seem to be gathered together Hke the members 
of one vast family. Such were the Chinese, for example^ 
whom the Peruvians resembled in their implicit obedience tcr 
authority, their mild yet somewhat stubborn temper, their so' 
licitude for forms, their reverence for ancient usage, their skill 
in the minuter manufactures, their imitative rather than invoi- 
tive cast of mind, and their invincible patience, which serves 
instead of a more adventurous spirit for the execution of diffi- 
cult undertakings." 

A still closer analogy may be found with the natives of Hin* 
dostan in their division into castes, their worship of the heav- 
enly bodies and the elements of nature, and their acquaintance 
with the scientific principles of husbandry. To the ancient 
Egyptians, also, they bore considerable resemblance in the 
same particulars, as well as in those ideas of a future existence 
which led them to attach so much importance to the pomanent 
preservation of the body. 

But we shall look in vain in the history of the East for a 
parallel to the absolute control exercised by the Incas over 
their subjects. In the East, this was founded on physical 
power,— on the external resources of the government. The 
authority of the Inca might be compared with that of the Pope 
in the day of his might, when Christendom trranbled at the 

*< Count Carii has amused himself with tracing out the diflfbmt points of resemblanot 
between the Chinese and the Peruvians. The Emperor of China was styled the %aa 0I 
Heaven or of the Sun. He also held a plough once a year in presence of his people, lo 
diow his respect for agriculture. And the solstices and equinoxes were noted, to detefw 
mme the periods of their religious festivals. The ooiaoidflocesjare curious. LcttretAnlrir 
CTJncit, torn. iL pp. 7» 8. 
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thunders of the Vatican, and the successor of St. Pfeter set his 
foot on the necks of princes. But the authority of the Pope 
uras founded on opinion. His temporal power was nothing. 
The empire of the Incas rested on both. It was a theocracy 
more potent in its operation than that of the Jews; for, 
though the sanction of the law might be as great amoi^ the 
latter, the law was expounded by a human law-giver, the ser- 
vant and representative of Divinity. But the Inca was. both, 
the law-giver and the law. He was not merdy the representa^- 
tive of Divinity, or, like the Pope, its vic^erent, but he was 
Divinity itself. The violation of his ordinance was sacrilege. 
Never was there a scheme of government enforced by such ter- 
rible sanctions, or which bore so oppressively on the subjects 
of it. For it reached not only to the visible acts, but to the 
private conduct, the words, the very thoughts, of its vassals. 

It added not a Uttle to the efficacy of the government that 
below the sovereign there was an order of hereditary nobles of 
the same divine original with himself, who, placed far below 
himself, were still immeasurably above the rest of the commu- 
nity, not merely by descent, but, as it would seem, by their in- 
tellectual nature. These were the exclusive depositaries of 
power, and, as their long hereditary training made them fa- 
miliar with their vocation and secxired them impUcit deference 
from the multitude, they became the prompt and well-prac- 
tised agents for carrying out the executive measures of the ad- 
ministration. All tiiat occurred throughout the wide extent of 
his empire — such was the perfect system of communication — 
passed in review, as it were, before the eyes of the monarch, 
and a thousand hands, armed with irresistible authority, stood 
ready in every quarter to do his bidding. Was it not, as we 
have said, the most oppressive, though the mildest, of despot- 
isms? 

It was the mildest, from the very circumstance that the 
transcendent rank of the sovereign, and the humble, nay, su- 
perstitious, devotion to his will, made it superfluous to assert 
this will by acts of violence or rigor. The great mass of the 
people may have appeared to his eyes as but little removed 
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above the condition of the brute, formed to minister to his 
pleasures. But from their very helplessness he regarded dieni 
with feelings of conmiiseration, hke those which a kind master 
might feel for the poor animals committed to his charge, or— 
to do justice to the beneficent character attributed to many of 
the Incas — ^that a parent might feel for his young and impotent 
ofispring. The laws were carefully directed to dieir preserva- 
tion, and personal comfort. The people were not allowed to 
be employed on works pernicious to their health, nor to pine 
— a sad contrast to their subsequent destiny — under the impo- 
sition of tasks too heavy for their powers. They were never 
made the victims of public or private extortion ; and a benev- 
olent forecast watched carefully over their necessities, and pro- 
vided for their relief in seasons of infirmity and for their sus- 
tenance in health. The government of the Incas, however 
arbitrary in form, was in its spirit truly patriarchal. 

Yet in this there was nothing cheering to the dignity of 
human nature. What the people had was conceded as a boon, 
not as a right. When a nation was brought under the sceptre 
of the Incas, it resigned every personal right, even the rights 
dearest to humanity. Under this extraordinary polity, a peo- 
ple advanced in many of the social refinements, well skilled in 
manufactures and agriculture, were unacquainted, as we have 
seen, with money. They had nothing that deserved to be 
called property. They could follow no craft, could engage in 
no labor, no amusement, but such as was specially provided by 
law. They could not change their residence or their dress 
without a license from the government. They could not even 
exercise the freedom which is conceded to the most abject in 
other countries — that of selecting their own wives. The im- 
perative spirit of despotism would not allow them to be happy 
or miserable in any way but that established by law. The 
power of free agency — the inestimable and inborn right of 
every human being — ^was annihilated in Peru. 

The astonishing mechanism of the Peruvian polity could 
have resulted only from the combined authority of opinion and 
positive power in the ruler to an extent unprecedented in the 
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history of man. Yet that it should have so successfully gone 
into operation^ and so long endured, in opposition to the taste, 
the prejudices, and the very principles of our nature, is a strong 
proof of a generally wise and temperate administration of the 
government. 

The policy habitually pursued by the Incas for the prevent 
Hon of evils that might have disturbed the order of things is 
well exemplified in their provisions against poverty and idle* 
ness. In these they rightly discerned the two great causes of 
disaffection in a populous community. The industry of the 
people was secured not only by their compulsory occupations 
at home, but by their emplojrment on those great public works 
which covered every part of the country, and which still bear 
testimony in their decay to their primitive grandeur. Yet it 
may well astonish us to find that the natural difficulty of these 
undertakings, sufficiently great in itself, considering the imper- 
fection of their tools and machinery, was inconceivably en- 
hanced by the politic contrivance of the government. The 
royal edifices of Quito, we are assured by the Spanish con- 
querors, were constructed of huge masses of stone, many of 
which were carried all the way along the mountain-roads from 
Cuzco, a distance of several hundred leagues. •• The great 
square of the capital was filled to a considerable depth with 
mould brought with incredible labor up the steep slopes of 
the Cordilleras from the distant shores of the Pacific Ocean.** 

** ** Era muy principal intento que la gente no holgase, que davm causa a que despuet 
que los Ingas estuvieron en paz hacer traer de Quito al Cuzco piedra que venia de provin- 
da en {mmncta para hacer casas para si 6 p» el Sol en gran cantidad, y dd Cuzco IlevaBa 
a Quito p» d mitmo efecto, ... y ad destas cosas hadan los Ingas muchas de pooo 
provecho y de escesivo travajo en que traian ocupadas las provindas ordinariam**, y en 
fin d travajo era causa de su conservadon." Ondqcardo, Rd. Prim., MS. — ^Also Anti^ 
y Monumentos dd Peru, MS. 

**This was literally gold dust ; for Ond^;ardo states that, when Governor of Cuzco, he 
caused great quantities of gold vessds and ornaments to be disinterred from the sand in 
which they had been secreted by the natives : " Que toda aqueHa plaza dd Cuzco le saca> 
fon la tierra propia, y se Dev6 i. otras partes por cosa de gran estima, tf la hincheron de 
arena de la costa de la mar, como hasta dos palmos y medio «n algunas partes, mas sem- 
braron por toda dla muchos vasos de oro tf plata, y hovejuelas y hombrednos pequefios de 
lo mismo, lo cual se ha sacado en mucha cantidad, que todo lo hemos visto ; desta arena 
estaba toda la plaza, quando yofui i govemar aqudia Ciudad ; ^ si fue verdad que aqudlm 
te trajo de ellos, afirman ^ tienen puestos en sus registros, paresceme que sea ans(, que todn 
la tierra junta tubo necesidad de entender en eUo, por que la i4na ct grande, y no tiean 
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Labor was regarded not only as a means, but as an end, by the 
Peruvian law. 

With their manifold provisions against poverty the reader 
has already been made acquainted. They were so perfect that 
in their wide extent of territory — much of it smitten with the 
curse of barrenness — ^no man, however humble, suffered for the 
want of food and clothing. Famine, so common a scourge in 
every other American nation, so common at that period in 
every country of civilized Europe, was an evil imknown in the 
dominions of the Incas. 

The most enlightened of the Spaniards who first visited Peru, 
struck with the general appearance of plenty and prosperity, 
and with the astonishing order with which everything through- 
out the country was regulated, are loud in their expressions of 
admiration. No better government, in their opinion, could 
have been devised for the people. Contented with their con- 
dition, and free from vice, to borrow the language of an emi- 
nent authority of that early day, the mild and docile character 
of the Peruvians would have well fitted them to receive the 
teachings of Christianity, had the love of conversion, instead 
of gold, animated the breasts of the Conquerors.*' And a 
philosopher of a later time, warmed by the contemplation of 
the picture — which his own fancy had colored— of public pros- 
perity and private happiness under the rule of the Incas, pro- 

munero las cargas que en ella entraron ; y la costa por lo mas cerca esta mas de nobenta 
leguas i. lo que creo, y deito yo me sadsfice, porque todos dicen, que aquel genero de arena, 
BO lo hay hasta la costa." ReL Seg., MS. 

*^ " Y St Dios permldera que tubieran quien con oelo de Cristiandad, y no om ramo dtt 
oodicia, en lo pasado, les dieran entera notida de nuestra sagrada Religion, era gente en 
que bien imprimiera, segun vemos por lo que ahora con la buena orden que hay se obra." 
Sarmiento, Rdadon, MS., cap. aa. — But the most emphatic testimony to the merits of th« 
peofde is diat afforded by Mando Sierra Lejesema, the last survivor of die early Spanish 
Conquenws, who setded in Peru. In the preamble to his testament, made, as he states, to 
relieve his conscience, at the time of his death, he dedares that die whde populaticm, under 
the Incas, was distinguished by sobriety and industry ; that sudi things as robbery and 
theft were unknown ; that, &r from licentiousness, there was not even a prostitute in th« 
country; and diat everydiing was conducted widi the greatest order, and entire submis- 
sim to audwrity. The pan^^yric is somewhat too unqualified iae a whole naticm, and may 
lead one to suspect that the stings of remorse for his own treatment of the natives goaded 
tfie dying veteran into a higher estimate of their deserts than was stricdy warranted by 
fiicts. Yet this testimony by such a man at sudi a time is too remarkable, as wdl as too 
honorable to the Peruvians, to be passed over in sileooe by die historian ; and I have tnuio* 
lemd the document in the original to .^ypendix No. 4. 
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nounces '' the moral man in Peru far superior to the Euro- 
pean/' •• 

Yet such results are scarcely reconcilable with the theory of 
the government I have attempted to analyze. Where there is 
no free agency there can be no moraUty. Where there is no 
temptation there can be little claim to virtue. Where the 
routine is rigorously prescribed by law^ the law, and not the 
man, must have the credit of the conduct. If that government 
is the best which is felt the least, which encroaches on the 
natural liberty of the subject only so far as is essential to civil 
subordination, then of all governments devised by man the 
Peruvian has the least real claim to our admiration. 

It is not easy to comprehend the genius and the full import 
of institutions so opposite to those of our own free republic, 
where every man, however humble his condition, may aspire 
to the highest honors of the state — ^may select his own career 
and carve out his fortune in his own way ; where the light of 
Jmowledge, instead of being concentrated on a chosen few, is 
shed abroad like the light of day, and suffered to fall equally 
on the poor and the rich ; where the collision of man with 
man wakens a generous emulation that calls out latent talent 
and tasks the energies to the utmost ; where consciousness of 
independence gives a feeling of self-reliance unknown to the 
timid subjects of a despotism ; where, in short, the government 
is made for man — ^not as in Peru, where man seemed to be 
made only for the government. The New World is the theatre 
on which these two poUtical systems, so opposite in their char- 
acter, have been carried into operation. The empire of the 
Incas has passed away and left no trace. The other great ex- 
periment is still going on — ^the experiment which is to solve the 
problem, so long contested in the Old World, of the capacity of 
man for self-government. Alas for humanity, if it should fail ! 

The testimony of the Spanish conquerors is not imiform in 
respect to the favorable influence exerted by the Peruvian in- 
stitutions on the character of the people. Drinking and danc- 

M*'Sansdoate rhomme moral du P^ou ^toit infiatment pint ptrfectioim^qnt f BiB»> 
flaA." Carlif Lettres Am^caines, torn. t. p. 215. 
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ing are said to have been the pleasures to which they were im- 
moderately addicted. Like the slaves and ser6 in other lands, 
whose position excluded them from more serious and ennobling 
occupations, they found a substitute in frivolous or sensual in- 
dulgence. Lazy, luxurious, and licentious are the epithets 
bestowed on them by one of those who saw them at the Con- 
questy but whose pen was not too friendly to the Indian. •• Yet 
the spirit of independence could hardly be strong in a people 
who had no interest in the soil, no personal rights to defend ; 
and the facility with which they yielded to the Spanish in- 
vader — after every allowance for their comparative inferiority 
^-argues a deplorable destitution of that patriotic feeling which 
holds life as little in comparison with freedom. 

But we must not judge too hardly of the unfortunate native 
because he quailed before the civiUzation of the European. 
We must not be insensible to the really great results that were 
achieved by the government of the Incas. We must not forget 
that under their rule the meanest of the people enjoyed a far 
greater degree of personal comfort, at least a greater exemption 
from physical suffering, than was possessed by similar classes in 
other nations on the American continent — ^greater, probably, 
than was possessed by these classes in most of the countries of 
feudal Europe. Under their sceptre the higher orders of die 
state had made advances in many of the arts that belong to a 
cultivated community. The foundations of a regular govern- 
ment were laid, which, in an age of rapine, secured to its sub- 
jects the inestimable blessings of tranquillity and safety. By 
the well-sustained policy of the Incas, the rude tribes of the 
forest were gradually drawn from their fastnesses and gathered 
within the folds of civilization ; and of these materials was con- 

** ** Heran muy dados i la lujuria y al bever, tenian acceso carnal oon las hcrmanas y las 
mugeres de sus padres como no fuesen sus mismas madres, y aun algunos avia que oon 
dlas mismas lo hacian y ansi mismo con sus hijas. Estando borrachos tocavan algunos en 
d pecado nefimdo, emborrachavanse muy 4 menudo, y estando borradios todo lo que el 
demonio les traia 4 la vohmtad hacian. Heran estos orejodes muy soberbios y presuntuosos. 
. . . Tenian otras muchas maldades que por ser muchas no las digo." Pedro Pizarro, 
Descub. y Conq. MS.— These random aspersions of the hard conqueror show too gross aa 
IfBoranoe of die institutioas of die people to merit mudi ooofidcDoe as to what is said of 
Ikw character 
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ttructed a flourishing and populous empire, such as was to be 
found in no other quarter of the American continent. The 
defects of this government were those of over-refinement in 
legislation — the last defects to have been looked for, certainly, 
in the American aborigines. 

Note. — I have not thought it necessary to swell this Introduction by an 
inquiry into the origin of Peruvian civilization, like that appended to the 
history of the Mexican. The Peruvian history doubtless suggests analogies 
with more than one nation in the East, some of which have been briefly 
adverted to in the preceding pages ; although these analogies are adduced 
there not as evidence of a common origin, but as showing the coincidences 
which might naturally spring up among different nations under the same 
phase of civilization. Such coincidences are neither so numerous nor so 
striking as those afforded by the Aztec history. The correspondence pre- 
sented by the astronomical science of the Mexicans is alone of more im- 
portance than all the rest. Yet the light of analogy afforded by the insti- 
tutions of the Incas seems to point, as far as it goes, toward the same 
direction ; and as the investigation could present but little substantially to 
confirm, and still less to confute the views taken in the former disquisition, 
I have not thought it best to fatigue the reader with it. 



Two of the prominent authorities on whom I have relied in this Intro- 
ductory portion of the work are Juan de Sarmiento and the Licentiate 
Ondegardo. Of the former I have been able to collect no information be- 
yond what is afforded by his own writings. In the title prefixed to his 
manuscript he is styled President of the Council of the Indies, a post of 
high authority, which infers a weight of character and means of informa* 
tion that entitle his opinions on colonial topics to great deference. 

These means of information were much enlarged by Sarmiento*s visit to 
the colonies during the administration of Gasca. Having conceived the 
design of compiling a history of the ancient Peruvian institutions, he vis- 
ited Cuzco, as he tells us, in 1550, and there drew from the natives them- 
selves the materials for his narrative. His position gave him access to the 
most authentic sources of knowledge, and from the lips of the Inca nobles, 
the best-instructed of the conquered race, he gathered the traditions of 
their national history and institutions. The quipus formed, as we have 
seen, an imperfect S3rstem of mnemonics, requiring constant attention, and 
much inferior to the Mexican hieroglyphics. It was only by diligent in- 
struction that they were made available to historical puri)oses ; and this 
instruction was so far neglected after the Conquest that the ancient an- 
aals of the country would have perished with the generation which was the 
•ok depositary of them, had it not been for the efforts of a few intelligent 
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•oholmrs, Uke Sarmiento, irho saw the importance, at this critical period, 
o£ cultivating an intercourse with the natives and drawing from them their 
hidden stores of information. 

To give still further authenticity to his work, Sanniento travelled over 
the country, examined the principal objects of interest with hb own eyes^ 
and thus verified the accounts of the natives as far as possible by personal 
observation. The result of these labors was his work entitled " Relacion 
de la sucesion y goviemo de las Yngas Sefiores naturales que fueron de las 
Ptovincias del Peru y otras cosas tocantes i aquel Reyno, para el Iltmo. 
Sefior D" Juan Sanniento, Presidente del Consejo R* de Indias." 

It is divided into chapters, and embraces about four hundred folio pages 
in manuscript The introductory portion of the work Ls occupied with the 
traditionary tales of the origin and early period of the Incas : teeming, as 
nsual in the antiquities of a barbarous people, ¥rith legendary fables of the 
most wild and monstrous character. Yet these puerile conceptions afford 
an inexhaustible mine for the labors of the antiquarian, who endeavors to 
nnravel the allegorical web which a cunning priesthood had devised as 
f]rmbolical of those mysteries of creation that it was beyond their power 
to comprehend. But Sarmiento happily confines himself to the mere 
statement of traditional fables, without the chimerical ambition to explain 
them. 

From this region of romance Sarmiento passes to the institutions of the 
Peruvians, describes their ancient polity, their religion, their progress in 
the arts, especially agriculture, and presents, in short, an elaborate picture 
of the civilization which they reached under the Inca dynasty. This part 
of his work, resting, as it does, on the best authority, confirmed in many 
instances by his own observation, is of unquestionable value, and is written 
with an apparent respect for truth, that engines the confidence of the 
reader. The concluding portion of the manuscript is occupied \rith the 
dvil history of the country. The reigns of the early Incas, which lie be- 
yond the sober province of history, he despatches with commendable brev- 
ity. But on the three last reigns — fortunately, those of the greatest princes 
who occupied the Peruvian throne — he is more diffuse. This was compara« 
tively firm ground for the chronicler, for the events were too recent to be 
obscured by the vulgar legends that gather Kke moss round every incident 
of the older time. His account stops with the Spanish invasion ; for this 
story, Sarmiento felt, might be safely left to his contemporaries who acted 
a part in it, but whose taste and education had qualified them but indiffo^ 
ently for exploring the antiquities and social institutions of the natives. 

Sarmiento' s work is composed in a simple, perspicuous style, withont 
that ambition of rhetorical display too common with his countrymen. Ife 
writes with honest candor, and,, while he does ample justice to the merits 
and capacity of the conquered races, he notices with indignation the atio* 
cities of the Spaniards and the demoralizing tendency of the Conquest . 
It may be thoi^ht, indeed, that he forms too high an estimate of the sfe^ 
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tainments of the nation tinder the Incas. And it is not improbable that, 
astonished by the vestiges it afforded of an original civilization, he be- 
came enamoured of his subject, and thus exhibited it in colors somewhat 
too glowing to the eye of the European, But this was an amiable failing, 
not too lai^ely shared by the stem Conquerors, who subverted the institu* 
tions of the country, and saw little to admire in it save its gold. It must 
be further admitted that Sarmiento has no design to impose on his 
reader, and that he is careful to distinguish between what he reports on 
hearsay and what on personal experience. The Father of History him- 
self does not discriminate between these two things more carefully. 

Neither is the Spanish historian to be altogether vindicated from the 
superstition which belongs to his time ; and we often find him referring 
to the immediate interposition of Satan those effects which might quite 
as well be charged on the perverseness of man. But this was common to 
the age, and to the wisest i^en in it ; and it is too much to demand of a 
man to be wiser than his generation. It is sufficient praise of Sarmiento, 
that, in an age when superstition was too often allied with fanaticism, he 
seems to have had no tincture of bigotry in hb nature. His heart opens 
with benevolent fulness to the unfortimate native ; and his language, 
while it is not kindled into the religious glow of the missionary, is warmed 
by a generous ray of philanthropy that embraces the conquered, no less 
than the conquerors, as his brethren. 

Notwithstanding the great value of Sarmiento* s work for the informa- 
tion it affords of Peru under the Incas, it is but little known, has been 
rarely consulted by historians, and still remains among the unpublished 
manuscripts which lie, like uncoined bullion, in the secret chambers of 
the EscoriaL 

The other authority, to whom I have alluded, the Licentiate Polo de 
Ondegardo, was a highly respectable jurist, whose name appears fre- 
quently in the affairs of Peru. I find no account of the period when he 
first came into the country. But he was there on the arrival of Gasca, 
and resided at Lima under the usurpation of Gonzalo Pizarro. When the 
artful Cepeda endeavored to secure the signatures of the inhabitants to 
the instrument proclaiming the sovereignty of his chief, we find Onde- 
gardo taking the lead among those of his profession in resisting it On 
Gasca's arrival he consented to take a commission in his army. At the 
dose of the rebellion he was made corregidor of La Plata, and subse- 
quently of Cuzco, in which honorable station he seems to have remained 
several years. In the exercise of his magisterial functions he was brought 
into familiar intercourse with the natives, and had ample opportimity for 
Stud3ring their laws and ancient customs. He conducted himself with 
such prudence and moderation that he seems to have won the confidence 
not only of his countrymen, but of the Indians ; while the administration 
was careful to profit by his large experience in devising measures for the 
better government of Uie colony. 
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The Reheimis^ to often cited in tixis History, were pfepured at die 
suggestion of the Ticerojs, the fint being addressed to the Marques de 
Cafiete, in 1561, and the second, ten years later, to the Conde de Nievi. 
The two cover aboat as much ground as Sarmiento's manuscript ; and the 
second memorial, written so long after the first, may be thought to inti* 
mate the advancing age of the author, in the great carelessness and dif« 
f nseness of the composition. 

As these documents are in the nature of answers to the interrogatories 
propounded by the government, the range of topics might seem to be lim« 
ited within narrower bounds than the modem historian would desire. 
These queries, indeed, had particular reference to the revenues, the 
tributes — the financial administration, in short— of the Incas ; and on 
these obscure topics the communication of Ond^;ardo is particularly fuU. 
But the enlightened curiosity of the government embraced a far wider 
range ; and the answers necessarily implied an acquaintance with the do* 
mestic policy of the Incas, with their laws and social habits, their religion, 
science, and arts, in short, with all that make up the elements of civiliza- 
tion. Ondegardo's memoirs, therefore, cover the whole ground of in- 
quiry for the philosophic hbtorian. 

In the management of these various subjects Ondegardo dbplays both 
mcuteness and erudition. He never shrinks from the discussion, however 
difficult ; and while he gives his conclusions ¥rith an air of modesty, it b 
evident that he feels conscious of having derived his information through 
the most authentic channels. He rejects the fabulous with disdain ; de* 
ddes on the probabilities of such facts as he relates, and candidly ex* 
poses the deficiency of evidence. Far from displa3ring the simple enthn* 
siasm of the well-meaning but credulous missionary, he proceeds with the 
cool and cautious step of a lawyer accustomed to the conflict of testimony 
and the uncertainty of oral tradition. The circumspect manner.of pro* 
ceeding, and the temperate character of his judgments, entitle Ondegardo 
to much higher consideration as an authority than most of his countrymen 
who have treated of Indian antiquities. 

There runs through his writings a vein of humanity, shown particularly 
in his tenderness to the unfortunate natives, to whose ancient civilization 
he does entire, but not extravagant, justice ; while, like Sarmiento, he 
fearlessly denounces the excesses of his own countr3rmen, and admits the 
dark reproach they had brought on the honor of the nation. But while 
this censure forms the strongest ground for condemnation of the Con- 
querors, since it comes from the lips of a Spaniard like themselves, H 
proves also, that Spain in this age of violence could send forth from her 
bosom wise and good men who refused to make common cause with the 
licentious rabble around them. Indeed, proof enough is given in these 
Tery memorials of the unceasing efforts of the colonial government, from 
the good viceroy Mendoza downwards, to secure protection and the benefit 
ol a mild legislation to the unfortunate natives. But the iron Conquerort 
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and the colonist whose heart softened only to the touch of gold, pretented 
a formidable barrier to improvement 

Ond^ardo's writings are honorably distinguished by freedom from that 
superstition which is the debasing characteristic of the times — a supersti- 
tion shown in the easy credit given to the marvellous, and this equally 
whether in heathen or in Christian story ; for in the former the eye of 
credulity could discern as readily the direct interposition of Satan, as in 
the latter the hand of the Almighty. It is this ready belief in a spiritual 
agency, whether for good or for evil, which forms one of the most promi- 
nent features in the writings of the sixteenth century. Nothing could 
be more repugnant to the true spirit of philosophical inquiry, or more 
irreconcilable with rational criticism. Far from betrajring such weak- 
ness, Ondegardo writes in a direct and business-like manner, estimating 
things for what they are worth by the plain rule of common sense. 
He keeps the main object of his argument ever in view, without allow- 
ing himself, like the garrulous chroniclers of the period, to be led astray 
into a thousand rambling episodes that bewilder the reader and lead to 
nothing. 

Ondegardo's memoirs deal not only with the antiquities of the nation, 
but with its actual condition, and with the best means for redressing the 
manifold evils to which it was subjected under the stem rule of its con- 
querors. His su^estions are replete with wisdom, and a merciful policy, 
that would reconcile the interests of government with the prosperity and 
happiness of its humblest vassaL Thus, while his contemporaries gath- 
ered light from his su^estions as to the present condition of affairs, the 
historian of later times is no less indebted to him for information in re- 
spect to the past His manuscript was freely consulted by Herrera, and 
the reader, as he peruses the pages of the learned historian of the Indies, 
is unconsciously enjoying the benefit of the researches of Ondegardo. His 
valuable Relaciones thus had their uses for future generations, though they 
have never been admitted to the honors of the press. The copy in my 
possession, like that of Sarmiento's manuscript, for which I am indebted 
to that industrious bibliographer, Mr. Rich, formed part of the magnificent 
collection of Lord Kingsborough~^a name ever to be held in honor by 
the scholar for his indefatigable efforts to illustrate the antiquities of 
America. 

Ondegardo's manuscripts, it should be remarked, do not bear his signa- 
ture. But they contain allusions to several actions of the writer's life, 
which identify them, beyond any reasonable doubt, as his production. In 
the archives of Simancas is a duplicate copy of the first memorial, Relacion 
Primera^ though, like the one in the Escorial, without its author's name. 
Mufioz assigns it to the pen of Gabriel de Rojas, a distinguished cavalier 
ol the Conquest. This is clearly an error ; for the author of the manuscript 
identifies himself with Ondegardo, by declaring, in his reply to the fifth 
interrogatory, that he was the person who discovered the mummies of the 
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llictt in Cmco <p set expresujr refcrrcdy botii by Acoste snd GsicOtsn^ 
to the Licentiate Polo de Ond^^ardo, when oorregidor of diat dtfb 
Should the savants <3i Madrid hereafter embrace among the poblicationt 
of valnable manuscripts these Relaciones^ they shonM be carefol not to 
be led into an error here bj the anthoritjr of a critic Hbe Mnfioi^ whotC 
criticism is rarely at lanlt 
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DISCOVERY OF PERU. 



CHAPTER I. 



iUicient and Modern Science.— Art of Navigation. — Maritime Discovery. 
— Spirit of the Spaniards. — Possessions in the New World. — Rumors 
Concerning Peru. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the com- 
parative merit of the ancients and the modons in the arts, in 
poetry, eloquence, and all that depends on imagination, there 
can be no doubt that in science the modems have eminently 
the advantage. It could not be otherwise. In the early ages 
of the world, as in the early period of Ufe, there was the fresh- 
ness of a morning existence, when the gloss of novelty was on 
everything that met the eye ; when the senses, not blunted by 
fiuniliarity, were more keenly alive to the beautiful, and the 
«nnd, under the influence of a healthy and natural taste, was 
not perverted by philosophical theory ; when the simple wai 
necessarily connected with the beautiful, and the epicurean in- 
tellect, sated by repetition, had not b^;nn to seek for stimulants 
in the fantastic and capricious. Hie realms of £uicy were all 
tmtravelled, and its fairest flowers had not been gathered, nor 
Ms beauties despcMled, by the rude touch of those who affected 
to cultivate them. The wing of genius was not bound to the 
earth by the cold and ccmventional rules of criticism, but was 
permitted to take its flight far and wide over die broad ex» 
panse of creation. 

But with science it was otherwise. No genius could suffice 

Peru 7 Vol. 1 
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for the creation of fiacts — ^hardly for their detection. They 
were to be gathered in by painftd industry ; to be collected 
from careful observation and experiment. Genius, indeed, 
might arrange and combine these facts into new forms, and 
elicit from their combinations new and important inferences, 
and in this process might almost rival in originality the crea- 
tions of the poet and the artist. But if the processes of science 
are necessarily slow, they are sure. There is no retrograde 
movement in her domain. Arts may fade, the Muse become 
dumb, a moral lethargy may lock up the faculties of a nation, 
the nation itself may pass away and leave only the memory of 
its existence, but the stores of science it has garnered up will 
endure forever. As other nations come upon the stage, and 
new forms of civilization arise, the monuments of art and of 
imagination, productions of an older time, will lie as an ob- 
stacle in the path of improvement. They cannot be built 
upon ; they occupy the ground which the new aspirant for im- 
mortality would cover. The whole work is to be gone over 
again, and other forms of beauty — ^whether higher or lower in 
die scale of merit, unlike the past — ^must arise to take a place 
by their side. But, in science, every stone that has been laid 
remains as the foundation for another. The coming genera- 
tion takes up the work where the preceding left it. There is 
no retrograde movement. The individual nation may recede, 
but science still advances. Every step that has been gained 
makes the ascent easier for those who come after. Every step 
carries the patient inquirer after truth higher and higher 
toward heaven, and unfolds to him, as he rises, a wider hori- 
zon, and new and more magnificent views of the universe. 

Geography partook of the embarrassments which belonged 
to every other department of science in the primitive ages of 
the world. The knowledge of the earth could come only from 
an extended commerce ; and commerce is founded on artificial 
wants or an enlightened curiosity, hardly compatible with the 
earlier condition of society. In the infancy of nations, the 
different tribes, occupied with their domestic feuds, found few 
occasions to wander beyond the mountain chain or broad 
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gtr^^m that formed the natural boundary of dieir domains. 
The Phcenidansy it is true, are said to have sailed beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, and to have launched out on the great 
western ocean. But the adventures of these ancient voyageis 
bdong to the mythic legends of antiquity, and ascend £ar be* 
yond the domain of authentic record. 

The Greeks, quick and adventurous, skilled in ma:hanical 
art, had many of the quaUties of successful navigators, and 
within the hmits of their little inland sea ranged fearlessly and 
freely. But the conquests of Alexander did more to extend 
the Umits of geographical science, and opened an acquaint- 
ance with the remote coimtries of the East. Yet the march of 
the conqueror is slow in comparison with the movem^its of 
tiie unencumbered traveller. The Romans were still less en- 
t^prising than the Greeks, were less commercial in their 
character. The contributions to geographical knowledge 
grew with the slow acquisitions of empire. But their system 
was centralizing in its tendency; and, instead of taking an 
outward direction and looking abroad for discovery, evay 
part of the vast imperial domain turned toward the capital as 
its head and central point of attraction. The Roman con- 
queror piumied his path by land, not by sea. But the water 
is the great highway between nations, Ae true element for the 
discoverer. The Romans were not a maritime people. At 
the close of their empire, geographical science coidd hardly be 
said to extend farther than to an acquaintance with Europe— 
and this not its more nortiiem division — ^togedier with a pot- 
tion of Asia and Africa ; while they had no other conception 
of a world beyond the Westan waters than was to be gathered 
from the fortunate prediction of the poet.' 

X Seneca's wdl-known prediction, in his Medea, is perhaps die most remarkable randda 
pro p he cy on record. For it is not a simple eietension of the boundariea of the knoin» paiti 
of the globe that is so confidendy announced, but the existence of a Ntw World a 
waters, to be revealed in coming ages : 

•• Qtiibus Ooeanus 
Vincula remm laaet, «t ingent 
Pateat tellus, Typhisque Novot 
Detegat Orbcs.** 

( tb» Indcy Ittt of thft philosopher rather tfaaa die pMt 
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Then followed the Middle Ages ; the dark ages, as they are 
called, diough in their darkness were matured those seeds of 
knowledge which, in fulness of time, were to spring up into 
new and more glorious forms of civilization. The organiza- 
tion of society became more favorable to geographical sci- 
ence. Instead of one overgrown, lethargic empire, oppressing 
everything by its colossal weight, Europe was broken up in- 
to various independent communities, many of which, adopting 
liberal forms of government, felt all the impulses natural to 
freemen; and the petty republics on the Mediterranean and 
the Baltic sent forth their swarms of seamen in a profitable 
commerce, that knit together the different countries scattered 
along the great European waters. 

But the improvements which took place in the art of navi- 
gation, the more accurate measurement of time, and, above 
all, the discovery of the polarity of the magnet, greatly ad- 
vanced the cause of geographical knowledge. Instead of 
creeping timidly along the coast, or limiting his expeditions to 
the narrow basins of inland waters, the voyager might now 
spread his sails boldly on the deep, secure of a guide to direct 
Ws bark unerringly across the illimitable waste. The con- 
sciousness of this power led thought to travel in a new direc- 
tion \ and the mariner began to look with earnestness for 
another path to the Indian Spice-islands than that by which 
the Eastern caravans had traversed the continent of Asia. 
The nations on whom the spirit of ^iterprise at this crisis 
naturally descended were Spain and Portugal, placed as they 
were on the outposts of the European continent, commanding 
Ae great theatre of future discovery. 

Both countries felt the responsibility of their new position. 
The crown of Portugal was constant in its efforts, through the 
fifteenth century, to find a passage round the southern point 
of Africa into the Indian Ocean ; though so timid was the 
navigation that every fresh headland became a formidable 
barrier, and it was not till the latter part of the century that 
die adventurous Diaz passed quite round the Stormy Cape, as 
he termed it, but which John the Second, with happier an- 
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fury, called the Cape of Good Hope. Bi^ before Vasco 4e 
Gama had availed himself of this discovery to spread his sa& 
in the Indian seas, Spain entered on her glorious career and 
aent Columbus across the Western waters. 

The object of the great navigator was still the discovery of a 
route to India^ but by the west instead of the east. He had 
jio expectation of meeting with a continent in his way, and, 
after repeated voyages, he remained in his original error, 
dying, as is well known, in the conviction that it was the 
eastern shore of Asia which he had reached. It was the same 
object which directed the nautical enterprises of those who 
followed in the Admiral's track ; and the discovery of a strait 
into the Indian Ocean was the bturden of every order from the 
government, and the design of many an expedition to diflferent 
points of the new continent, which seemed to stretch its levia- 
than length along from one pole to the other. The discovery 
of an Indian passage is the true key to the maritime move- 
mente of the fifteenth and the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was the great leading idea that gave its peculiar 
character to the enterprise of the age. 

It is not easy at this time to comprehend the impulse given 
to Europe by the discovery of America. It was not the grad- 
ual acquisition of some border territory, a province or a king- 
dom that had been gained, but a new world that was now 
thrown open to the European. The races of animals, the 
mineral treasures, the vegetable forms, and the varied aspects 
of nature, man in the different phases of civilization, filled the 
mind with entirely new sets of ideas, that changed the habitual 
current of thought and stimulated it to indefinite conjecture. 
The eagerness to explore the wonderful secrets of the new 
hemisphere became so active that the principal cities of Spain 
were, in a manner, depopulated, as emigrants thronged one 
after another to take their chance upon the deep.' It was a 

■ The Venetian ambassador, Andrea Navagiero, who travelled through Spain in 1525, 
naar the period of the commencement of our narrative, notices die general fever of em^nk- 
tion. Seville, in particular, the great port of embarkation, was so stripped of iu inhabi- 
tuits, ke Mys, ** that the city was left almost to the women." Viaggio fstto in Spagna 
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world of romance that was thrown open ; for, whatever might 
be the luck of the adventurer, his reports on his return were 
tinged with a coloring of romance that stimulated still higher 
the sensitive fancies of his countrjonen and nourished the 
chimerical sentiments of an age of chivalry. They listened 
with attentive ears to tales of Amazons which seemed to 
reaUze the classic legends of antiquity, to stories of Patagonian 
giants, to flaming pictures of an El Dorado where the sands 
sparkled with gems and golden pebbles as large as birds' eggs 
were dragged in nets out of the rivers. 

Yet that the adventurers were no impostors, but dupes, too 
easy dupes, of their own credulous fancies, is shown by the 
extravagant character of their enterprises; by expeditions in 
search of the magical Fountain of Health, of the Golden Tem- 
ple of Doboyba, of the g<5lden sepulchres of Zenu ; for gold 
was ever floating before their distempered vision, and the 
name of Costilla del Oro, Golden Castile, the most unhealthy 
and unprofitable region of the Isthmus, held out a bright 
promise to the imfortunate settler, who too frequently, instead 
of gold, found there only his grave. 

In this realm of enchantment, all the accessories served to 
maintain the illusion. The simple natives, with their de- 
fenceless bodies and rude weapons, were no match for the 
European warrior armed to the teeth in mail. The odds were 
as great as those found in any legend of chivalry, where the 
lance of the good knight overturned hundreds at a touch. 
The perils that lay in the discoverer's path, and the sufferings 
he had to sustain, were scarcely inferior to those that beset the 
knight-errant. Hunger and thirst and fatigue, the deadly 
effluvia of the morass with its swarms of venomous insects, the 
cold of mountain snows, and the scorching sun of the tropics, 
these were the lot of every cavalier who came to seek his fort- 
unes in the New World. It was the reality of romance. 
The life of the Spanish adventurer was one chapter more — and 
not the least remarkable — ^in the chronicles of knight-errantry. 

The character of the warrior took on somewhat of the ex- 
aggerated coloring shed over his exploits. Proud and vain- 
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glorious, sweUed with lofty anticipations of. his destiny and an 
invincible confidence in his own resources, no danger could 
appal and no toil could tire him. The greater the danger, 
indeed, the higher the charm ; for his soul revelled in excite- 
ment, and the enterprise without peril wanted that spur of ro- 
mance which was necessary to rouse his energies into action. 
Yet in the motives of action meaner influences were strangely 
mingled with the loftier, the temporal with the spiritual. 
Gold was the incentive and the recompense, and in the pur- 
suit of it his inflexible nature rarely hesitated as to the means. 
His coiurage was sulhed with cruelty, the cruelty that flowed 
equally — strange as it may seem — from his avarice and his re- 
ligion ; religion as it was understood in that age — ^the religion 
of the Crusader. It was the convenient cloak for a multitude 
of sins, which covered them even from himself. The Cas- 
tilian, too proud for hypocrisy, committed more cruelties in 
the name of religion than were ever practised by the pagan 
idolater or the fanatical Moslem. The burning of the infidel 
was a sacrifice acceptable to Heaven, and the conversion of 
those who survived amply atoned for the foulest offences. It 
is a melancholy and mortifying consideration that the most 
micompromising spirit of intolerance — ^the spirit of the In- 
quisitor at home, and of the Crusader abroad — should have 
emanated from a rehgion which preached peace upon earth 
and good will toward man ! 

What a contrast did these children of Southern Europe pre- 
sent to the Anglo-Saxon races who scattered themselves along 
the great northern division of the Western hemisphere ! For 
the principle of action with these latter was not avarice, nor the 
more specious pretext of proselytism ; but independence — ^in- 
dependence religious and political. To secure this, they were 
content to earn a bare subsistence by a life of frugahty and 
toil. They asked nothing from the soil but the reasonable re- 
turns of their own labor. No golden visions threw a deceitful 
halo around their path and beckoned them onward through 
seas of blood to the subversion of an unoffending d)masty. 
They were content with the slow but steady progress of their 
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aodal polity. They patiently endtnred the privatk>iis <A the 
wildemesSy watering the tree of liberty with their tears and 
with the sweat of their brow, till it took deep root in the land 
and sent up its branches high toward the heavens ; while the 
communities of the neighboring continent, shooting up inio 
the sudden splendors of a tropical v^etation, exhibited, even 
in their prime, the sure symptoms of decay. 

It would seem to have been especially ordeied by ProW- 
dence that the discovery of the two great divisicMis of the 
American hemisphere should fall to the two races best fitted to 
conquer and colonize them. Thus, the northern section was 
consigned to the Anglo-Saxon race, whose orderly, industrious 
habits found an ample field for development under its colder 
^es and on its more rugged soil ; while the southern portion, 
with its rich tropical products and treasures of mineral wealth, 
held out the most attractive bait to invite the enterprise of the 
Spaniard. How different might have been the result if die 
bark of Columbus had taken a more northerly direction, as he 
at one time meditated, and landed its band of adventurers cm 
the shores of what is now Protestant America ! 

Under the pressure of that spirit of nautical enterprise which 
filled the maritime communities of Europe in the sixteenth 
century, the whole extent of the mighty continent, from Lab- 
rador to Terra del Fuego, was explored in less than thirty 
years after its discovery ; and in 152 1 the Portuguese Maghd- 
lan, sailing under the Spanish flag, solved the problem of the 
strait, and fotmd a westerly way to the long-sought Spice- 
islands of India — greatly to the astonishment of the Portu- 
guese, who, sailing from the opposite direction, there met 
their rivals, face to face, at the antipodes. But while the 
whole eastern coast of the American continent had been ex- 
plored, and the central portion of it colonized— even after the 
brilliant achievement of the Mexican conquest — the veil was 
not yet raised that hung over the golden shores of the Pacific 

Floating rumors had reached the Spaniards, from time to 
time, of countries in the far west, teeming with the metal they 
go much coveted : but the first distinct notice of Peru 
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about the year 151I9 when Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, the dis- 
coverer of the Southern Sea, was weighing some gold which he 
bad collected from the natives. A young barbarian chieftain, 
who was present, struck the scales with his fist, and, scattering 
the glittering metal around the apartment, exclaimed, '' If this 
is what you prize so much that you are willing to leave your 
distant homes and risk even hfe itself for it, I can tell you of a 
land where they eat and drink out of golden vessels, and gold 
is as cheap as iron is with you.** It was not long after this 
startling intelligence that Balboa achieved the formidable ad- 
venture of scaling the mountain-rampart of the isthmus which 
divides the two mighty oceans from each other ; when, armed 
with sword and buckler, he rushed into the waters of the Pa- 
cific, and cried out, in the true chivalrous vein, that ** he 
claimed this imknown sea, with all that it contained, for the 
King of Castile, and that he would make good the claim 
against all, Christian or infidel, who dared to gainsay it 1" • 
All the broad continent and sunny isles washed by the waters 
of the Southern Ocean ! Little did the bold cavaUer compre- 
hend the full import of his magnificent vaunt. 

On this spot he received more explicit tidings of the Peru- 
vian empire, heard proofs recounted of its civilization, and 
was shown drawings of the llama, which, to the European eye, 
seemed a species of the Arabian camel. But, although he 
steered his caravel for these golden realms, and even pushed 
his discoveries some twenty leagues south of the Gulf of St. 
Michael, the adventure was not reserved for him. The illus- 
trious discoverer was doomed to fall a victim to that miserable 
jealousy with which a little spirit regards the achievements of 
a great one. 

The Spanish colonial domain was broken up into a number 
of petty governments, which were dispensed sometimes to 
court favorites, though, as the duties of the post, at this early 
period, were of an arduous nature, they were more frequently 
reserved for men of some practical talent and enterprise. 

• Herrera, Hist general, dec. i, lib xo, cap. 2.— Quintana, Vidas de Espafioles c^ofaf4 
(Madrid, X830X torn. ii. p. 44. 
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CStdumbut^ hf virtue of his origini^ contract wMi the crown^ 
Ind jurisdiction over the territories discovered by himself 
emfantdi^ some of the principal islands, and a few places on 
the continent. This jurisdiction differed from tfiat of other 
fbnctionariesy inasmuch as it was hereditary ; a privilege found 
in the end too con^derable for a subject, and commuted, 
tiierefore, for a title and a pension. These colonial govern- 
ments were multiplied with the increase of empire, and by the 
year 1524, the period at which our narrative properly com- 
mences, were scattered over the islands, along the Isthmus of 
Darien, the broad tract of Terra Firma, and the recent con- 
quests in Mexico. Some of these governments were of no 
great extent ; others, Hke that of Mexico, were of the dimen- 
sions of a kingdom ; and most had an indefinite range for dis- 
covery assigned to them in their immediate neighborhood, by 
which each of the petty potentates might enlarge his territorial 
sway and enrich his followers and himself. This politic ar- 
rangement best served the ends of the crown, by affording a 
perpetual incentive to the spirit of enterprise. Thus living on 
their own little domains at a long distance from the mother 
country, these military rulers held a sort of vice-regal sway, 
and too frequently exercised it in the most oppressive and 
t3n:annical manner— oppressive to the native, and t)rrannical 
toward their own followers. It was the natural consequence, 
when men originally low in station, and unprepared by educa- 
tion for office, were suddenly called to the possession of a brief, 
but in its nature irresponsible, authority. It was not till after 
some sad experience of these results that measures were taken 
to hold these petty tyrants in check by means of regular tribu- 
nals, or Royal Audiences, as they were termed, which, com- 
posed of men of character and learning, might interpose the 
arm of the law, or at least the voice of remonstrance, for the 
protection of both colonist and native. 

Among the colonial governors who were indebted for their 
situation to their rank at home was Don Pedro Arias de Avila, 
or Pedrarias, as usually called. He was married to a daughter 
of Dofia Beatriz de Bobadilla, the celebrated Marchioness <rf 
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tioysL, best known as the friend of Isabella the Catholic. He 
was a man of some military experience and considerable energy 
of character. But, as it proved, he was of a malignant temper ; 
and the base qualities which might have passed unnoticed in the 
obscurity of private life were made conspicuous, and perhaps 
created in some measure, by sudden elevation to power ; as the 
sunshine, which operates kindly on a generous soil and stimulates 
it to production, calls forth from the unwholesome marsh only 
foul and pestilent vapors. This man was placed over the terri- 
tory of Castilla del Oro, the ground selected by Nufiez de Bal- 
boa for the theatre of his discoveries. Success drew on this latter 
the jealousy of his superior, for it was crime enough in the eyes 
of Pedrarias to deserve too well. The tragical history of this 
cavalier belongs to a period somewhat earlier than that with 
which we are to be occupied. It has been traced by abler 
hands than mine, and, though brief, forms one of the most bril- 
liant passages in the annals of the American conquerors.* 

But, though Pedrarias was willing to cut short the glorious 
career of his rival, he was not insensible to the important con- 
sequences of his discoveries. He saw at once the unsuitable- 
ness of Darien for prosecuting expeditions on the Pacific, and, 
conformably to the original suggestion of Balboa, in 15 19 he 
caused his rising capital to be transferred from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the ancient site of Panama, some distance east 
of the present city of that name.* This most unhealthy spot, 
the cemetery of many an unfortunate colonist, was favorably 
situated for the great object of maritime enterprise ; and the 

* The memorable advetitures of Vasoo Nufiez de Balboa have been recorded by Quintana 
(E^Kifioles ctiebres, torn, ii.), and by Irving in his Companions of Columbus. It is rare 
diat the life of an individual has formed the subject of two such elegant memorials, pro- 
duced at neariy the same time, and in different languages, without any communication be- 
tween the authors. 

* The court gave positive instructions to Pedrarias to make a setdement in the Gulf of St. 
MidiaeU in obedience to the suggestion of Vasco Nufiez, that it would be the most eligible 
site Cor discovery and traffic in the South Sea : " El asiento que se oviere de hacer en d 
goUb de S. Miguel en la mar del sur debe ser en d puerto que mqor se hallare y mas coo- 
veniUe para la contratadon de aquel golfo, p<»que segund lo que Vasco Nufiez escribe, 
•via muy neoesario que aU< haya algunos navfos, as< para descubrir las cosas del golfo ; j 
de la comarca dti, como para la contratacion de rescates de las otras cosas necesarias al 
bnen proveimiento de aquello ; h para que estos navfos aprovechen es menester que se hagan 
9M.** Capftulo de Carta escrita por el Rey Cat61ico i. Pedrarias Divila, ap. Navaxret^ 
Colaorion de los Viages y Descubiimicntos (Madrid, xSap), torn. iii. No. 3. 
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porty from its central position, afforded the best point kA da^ 
parture for expeditions, whetiier to the nordi or south, aloBg 
the wick range of undiscovered coast that lined the So«thera 
Ocean. Yet in this new and more favorable position several 
years were suffered to elapse before the course of discovery took 
the direction of Peru. This was turned exclusively toward die 
north, or rather west, in obedience to the orders of ^e govern* 
ment, which had ever at heart the detection of a strait that, as 
was supposed, mtist intersect some part or other of the long« 
extended Isthmi:^ Armament after armament was fitted out 
with this chimerical object ; and Pedrarias saw his domain ex- 
tending every year ferther and farther without deriving any 
considerable advantage from his acquisitions. Veragua, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, were successively occupied; and his brave 
cavaliers forced a way across forest and moimtain and warlike 
tribes of savages, till, at Honduras, they came in collision with 
the companions of Cortds, the Conquerors of Mexico, who had 
descended from the great northern plateau on the regions of 
Central America, and thus completed the survey of this wild 
and mysterious land. 

It was not till 1522 that a regular expedition was despatched 
in the direction south of Panamd, under the conduct of Pascud 
de Andagoya, a cavalier of much distinction in the colony. 
But that ofl&cer penetrated only to the Puerto de Pifias, the 
limit of Balboa's discoveries, when the bad state of his healA 
compelled him to re-embark and abandon his enterprise at its 
commencement. • 

Yet the floating rumors of the wealth and civilization of a 
mighty nation at the south were continually reaching the ears 
and kindling the dreamy imaginations of the colonists ; and it 

* According to Montesmos, Andagoya received a severe injury by a fidl from his hora^ 
idule showing off the high-mettled animal to the wondering eyes of the natives. (Amiaks 
del Peru, MS., afio 1524.) But the Adelantado. in a memorial of his own discoveries 
drawn up by himself^ says nothing of this unhicky feat of horsemanship, but imputes hift 
{Qness to his having fallen into the water» an accident by which he was near being drowned* 
so that it was some 3rears before he recovered from the effects of it, — a node of aooountiaf 
tot his premature return, more soothing to his vanity, probably, than the one luually r^ 
ceived. This document, important as coming from the pen of OQe of the primitive dis- 
coverers, is preserved in the Indian Ardixves of Seville^ and was publisbed by NavamM^ 
Colecdon, torn. iii. Na 7. 
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Biay seem astonishing that an ^cpedition m that duoectiaa 
should have been so long dderred. But the exact position and 
distance of this fairy realm were matter of omjecture. The 
long tract of intervening country was occupied by rude and 
warUke races ; and the Uttle experience which the Spanish 
navigators had already had <^ the neighboring coast and its 
inhabitants, and, still more, the tempestuous character of the 
seas — ^for their expeditions had taken place at the most un- 
propitious seasons of the year — enhanced the apparent diffi- 
culties of the undertaking and made evei their stout hearts 
shrink from it 

Such was the state of feeling in the little community of Pan* 
ama for several years after its foundation. Meanwhile, the daa* 
zling conquest of Mexico gave a new impulse to the ardor of 
discovery, and in 1524 three men were found in the colony in 
whom the spirit of adventiure triumphed over every consider« 
ation of difficulty and danger that obstructed the prosecution of 
the enterprise. One among them was selected as fitted by his 
character to conduct it to a successful issue. That man was 
Francisco Pizarro ; and, as he held the same conspicuous post 
in the conquest of Peru that was occupied by Cortes in that 
of Mexico, It will be necessary to take a tmef review of his 
early history. 
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Fnndsco Pizarro. — His early History. — First Expe^tion to Uie Sontfa.-- 
Distresses of the Voyagers. — Sharp Encounters.— Retam to FanaaA 
— Almagro's Expedition. 

1524-1525. 

Franosco Pizarro was bom at Truxillo, a dty of EsM- 
madura, in Spain. The period of his birdi is uncertain; 
but probably it was not far from 1471.^ He was an iUegiti- 

' The few writers n^io venture to assign the date 6L Pizarro^s birdi do it in so vague ancl 
•antaw ik toiy a maaaMg as to inspire us with but little confidence in dicir accounts. Herrara, 
kit tnie» says positivdy that he was sixty-three years old at the time of his deadv in 1541. 
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mate child, and that his parents should not have taken pains 
to perpetuate the date of his birth is not surprising. Few care 
to make a particular record of their transgressions. His father, 
Gonzalo Pizarro, was a colonel of infantry, and served with 
some distinction in the Italian campaigns under the Great Cap- 
tain, and afterward in the wars of Navarre. His mother, 
named Francisca Gonzales, was a person of humble condition 
in the town of Truxillo.* 

But little is told of Francisco's early years, and that little 
not always deserving of credit. According to some, he was de- 
serted by both his parents, and left as a foundling at the door 
of one of the principal churches of the city. It is even said 
that he would have perished, had he not been nursed by a 
sow.' This is a more discreditable fountain of supply than 
that assigned to the infant Romulus. The early history of 
men who have made their names famous by deeds in after-life, 
Hke the early history of nations, aifords a fruitful field for in- 
vention. 

It seems certain that the young Pizarro received little care 
from either of his parents, and was suffered to grow up as nat- 
ure dictated. He was neither taught to read nor write, and 
his principal occupation was that of a swineherd. But this 
torpid way of life did not suit the stirring spirit of Pizarro, as 
he grew older, and listened to the tales, widely circulated and 
so captivating to a youthful fancy, of the New World. He 
shared in the popular enthusiasm, and availed himself of a fa- 

(Hist general, dec. 6, lib. lo, cap. 6.) This would cany bade the date of hu birdi only to 
1478. But Gardlasso de la Vega affirms that he was xsasn than fifty years old in 1535. 
(Com. Real., Parte a, lib. L cap. x.) This would place his birth before 1475. Pizarro y 
Orellana, who, as a kinsman of the Conqueror, may be supposed to have had better means 
<A infimnation, says he was fifty-four years of age at the same date of 1535. (Varones 
ilustres del Nuevo-Mundo (Madrid, 1639), p. xaS.) But at the period of his death he calls 
him neariy eighty years old f (p. 185). Taking this latter as a round exaggeration for effect 
in the particular ooonectioa in whidi it is used, and admitting the accuracy of the former 
statement^ the q>odi of fait birth will conform to that given in the text. This makes him 
somewhat late in Ufe to set about the conquest of an empire. But Columbus, when he en- 
tered on his career, was still older. 

' Xeres, Conquista del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iil p. 179. — ^Zarate, Omq. dd Peru. lib. i« 
cap. X. — Pisarro y Orellana, Varones ilustres, p. xa8. 

* " Nadd en Truxillo, i echaronlo i la puerta de la Igiesia, mam6 una Puerca dertw 
Dias, no sc haUando quien le quiaioae dir tecbe.** Gomaia, Hiat. do lao lad., oiffw 
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Torable moment to abandon his ignoble diaige and escape to 
• Seville, the port where the. Spanish adventorers embarked to 
seek their fortimes in the West. Few oi them coidd have 
turned their backs on their native land with leas cause for vd' 
gret than Pizarro/ 

In what year this important change in his destiny took place 
we are not informed. The first we hear of him in the New 
World is at the island of Hispaniola, in 1510, where he took 
part in the expedition to Uraba in Terra Firma, under Alonzo 
de Ojeda, a cavalier whose character and achievements find no 
parallel but in the pages of Cervantes. Hernando Cort^ 
whose mothar was a Pizarro, and related, it is said, to tht 
fatha: of Francis, was th^i in St. Domingo, and prqjared to 
accompany Ojeda's expedition, but was prevented by a tempo* 
rary lameness. Had he gone, the iaUH a£ the Aztec aiqnre 
might have been postpoiKd for some time longer, and the s£^ 
tre of Montezuma have descended in peace to his posterity. 
Pizarro shared in the disastrous fortunes of Ojeda's colony, 
and by his discretion obtained so fisu: the confidence of his 
commander as to be left in charge of the settlement when the 
latter returned for supplies to the islands. The lieutenant ccm- 
tinued at his perilous post for nearly two months, waiting de- 
liberately until death should have thinned oflF the colony sufr 
dently to allow the miserable remnant to be embarked in die 
single small vessel that remained to it.* 

After this, we find him associated with Balboa, the discov- 
erer of the Pacific, and co-operating with him in establishing^ 
die settlement at Darien. He had the glory of accompanying 
this gallant cavalier in his terrible march across the mountains, 
and of being among the first Europeans, therefore, whose eyes 
were greeted with the long-promised vision of the Southern 
Ocean. 



* Aooofding to dieComaulador Pizarro y OreHana, Francis Pimro aenrcd, wbHe qnitam 
ttripling, with his father, in the Italian vrars, and afterward, under Columbus and odMT 
ihistrioas discoverers, in tiie New W<nid, whose successes the anthor modesdy amfliuim 
to hb Idnsnum's valor as a principsd cause f Varones ihxstres, p. 187. 

* Pizarro y Oxellana, Varones ilustres, pp. rai-i«8.— Ilmrera, HisL gen., dec. i, Ift^ % 
capw 14.— Mootesinos, Anaales, MS., alio ifsa. 
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After the untimely death of his commander, Pizarro at- 
tached himself to the fortunes of Pedrarias, and was employed 
by that governor in several military expeditions, which, if 
they afforded nothing else, gave him the requisite training for 
the perils and privations that lay in the path of the future Con- 
queror of Peru. 

In 15 15 he was selected, with another cavalier named Mo- 
rales, to cross the Isthmus and traffic with the natives on the 
shores of the Pacific. And there, while engaged in collecting 
his booty of gold and pearls from the neighboring islands, as 
his eye ranged along the shadowy line of coast till it faded in 
the distance, his imagination may have been first fired with 
the idea of, one day, attempting the conquest of the m)rste- 
rious regions beyond the mountains. On the removal of the 
seat of government across the Isthmus to Panamd, Pizarro 
accompanied Pedrarias, and his name became conspicuous 
among the cavaliers who extended the line of conquest to the 
north over the martial tribes of Veragua. But all these expe- 
ditions, whatever glory they may have brought him, were pro- 
ductive of very little gold, and at the age of fifty the captain 
Pizarro found himself in possession only of a tract of imhealthy 
land in the neighborhood of the capital, and of such reparti' 
mientos of the natives as were deemed suited to his military 
services.* The New World was a lottery, where the great 
prizes were so few that the odds were much against the player ; 
yet in the game he was content to stake health, fortune, and, 
too often, his fair fame. 

Such was Pizarro's situation when, in 1522, Andagoyare* 
turned from his unfinished enterprise to the south of Panami, 
bringing back with him more copious accounts than any hitherto 
received of the opulence and grandeur of the countries that lay 
beyond.* It was at this time, too, that the splendid achieve- 

* ** TenieBdo su casa, i Hadenda, i RepartimientD de Indiot oomo nno de los PrindpalM 
de la TleiTa ; porque tiempce lo fue." Xerec, Conq. dd Peru, i^ Barda, torn. uL p. 

^ Andagoya says that h« obtained, while at Bird, very minute aooounts of the empire of 
the Incas, from certain itinerant traders who frequented diat country : " Eln esta provinda 
rape y hube reladon, ansf de los sefiores como de mercaderes ^ intfapretes que eOos 
, de loda la costa de todo k> que despues se ha visto hasta d Cuaco, particularmeota 
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ments of Cort^ made didr imprea^oii on the public mmd and 
gare a new impulse to die qnrit of adventure. The southern 
expeditions became a oommcm topic of speculation among the 
colonists of Fanamd. But the r^on of gold, as it lay bdiind 
die mighty curtain of the Cordilleras, was still veiled in obscurity. 
Mo idea could be formed of its actual distance ; and the hard- 
dnps and difficulties encountered by the few navigators who 
had sailed in that direction gave agloomy character to the un- 
dertaking, which had hitherto deterred the most daring fem 
embarking in it. There is no evidence that Pizarro showed 
any particular alacrity in tiie cause. Nor were his own fimds 
such as to warrant any expectation of success without great as> 
sistance from others. He found this in two individuals of die 
colony, who took too important a part in the subsequent trans- 
actions not to be particularly nodced. 

One of them, Diego de Ahnagro, was a soldier of fortune^ 
somewhat older, it seems probable, than Pizarro ; though little 
is known of his birth, and even the place of it is disputed. It 
is supposed to have been the town of Almagro, in New Castile, 
whence his own name, for want of a better source, was derived ; 
for, like Pizarro, he was a foundling." Few particulars are 
known of him till the present period of our history ; for he was 
one of those whom the working of turbulent times first throws 
upon the surface — ^less fortunate, perhaps, than if left in their 
original obscurity. In his military career, Almagro had earned 
the reputation of a gallant soldier. He was frank and liberal in 
his disposition, somewhat hasty and imgovemable in his passions, 
but, like men of a sanguine temperament, after the first sallies 
had passed away, not difficult to be appeased. He had, in short, 
the good qualities and the defects incident to an honest nature 
not improved by the discipline of early education or self-contrcd. 

decada prarincia la manera y gente ddia, poiqne estos akansaban por via de mercadmil 
nucha uerra.** NaTarrete, Cokcckni, torn. in. No. 7. 

* '* Deda d que hera de Ahnrngro** says Pedro Pizarro, who knew him well. RdaeioB 
dd Descubrimiento y Conquista de los Reynos dd Peru, MS. — Seeabo Zarate. Conq. ddl 
Peru, lib. i, cap. i.— Gomara, HisL de las Ind., cap. 141.— Pizarro y Orellana, Varonei 
ihistres, p. a 11. The last writer admits that Almagro*8 parentage is tmknown. but adds 
Ifaat the character of his early exists infers an iliustrioas deaoeat. Tins wonld 1 
pass for evidence with the Colkffa «l HaoMta. 
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The other member of the confederacy was Hernando de 
Luque, a Spanish ecclesiastic, who exercised the functions of 
vicar at Panami, and had formerly filled the office of school* 
master in the Cathedral of Darien. He seems to have been a 
man of singular prudence and knowledge of the world, and by 
his respectable qualities had acquired considerable influence 
in the Uttle commimity to which he belonged, as well as the 
control of funds, which made his co-operation essential to the 
success of the present enterprise. 

It was arranged among the three associates that the two cav- 
aliers should contribute their little stock toward defra3ring the 
expenses of the armament, but by far the greater part of the 
funds was to be furnished by Luque. Pizarro was to take com- 
mand of the expedition, and the business of victualling and 
equipping the vessels was assigned to Almagro. The associates 
foimd no difficulty in obtaining the consent of the governor 
to their imdertaking. After the return of Andagoya, he had 
projected another expedition, but the officer to whom it was 
to be intrusted died. Why he did not prosecute his original 
purpose, and commit the affair to an experienced captain like 
Pizarro, does not appear. He was probably not displeased 
that the burden of the enterprise should be borne by others, so 
long as a good share of the profits went into his own coffers. 
This he did not overlook in his stipulations. * 

Thus fortified with the funds of Luque and the consent of 
the governor, Almagro was not slow to make preparations for 
the voyage. Two small vessels were purchased, the larger of 
which had been originally built by Balboa for himself, with a 
view to this same expedition. Since his death, it had lain dis- 

* " Asi queestos tres compafieros y^. dichos acordaron de yr i conquistar esta provinda 
ya dicha. Pues consultandolo con Pedro Arias de Avila que i la sazon hera goremador 
fSi tierra firme, vino en ello haziendo compafiia con los dichos compafieros con condidon que 
Pedro Arias no havia de contribuir entonces con ningun dinero ni otra cosa sino de lo que 
se hallase en la tierra de lo que i el le cupiese por virtud de la compafiia de alU se pagasen 
los gastos que i el le cupiesen. Los tres compafieros vinieron ei) ello por aver esta licencia 
porque deotra manera no la alcanzaran." (Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.) An- 
dagoya, however, affirms that the governor was interested equally with the other assodatet 
in the adventure, each taking a fourth part on himself. (Navarrete, Coleccion, torn. i& 
Mo. 7.) But whatever was the original interest of Pedrarias, it mattered litde* •• it WM 
•urreadered before any profits were realised from the expeditioa. 
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mantled in the harbor of Panamd. It was now refitted as well 
as circumstances would permit, and put in order for sea, while 
the stores and provisions were got on board with an alacrity 
which did more credit, as the event proved, to Almagro*s zeal 
than to his forecast. 

There was more difficulty in obtaining the necessary com- 
plement of hands ; for a general feeling of distrust had gathered 
roimd expeditions in this direction, which could not readily be 
overcome. But there were many idle hangers-on in the colony, 
who had come out to mend their fortunes, and were willing to 
take their chance of doing so, however desperate. From such 
materials as these, Almagro assembled a body of somewhat 
more than a hundred men ; ^® and, everything being ready, 
Pizarro assumed the command, and, weighing anchor, took his 
departure from the little port of Panama about the middle of 
November, 1524. Almagro was to follow in a second vessel 
of inferior size, as soon as it could be fitted out.^^ 

The time of year was the most unsuitable that could have 
been selected for the voyage ; for it was the rainy season, when 
the navigation to the south, impeded by contrary winds, is 
made doubly dangerous by the tempests that sweep over the 
coast. But this was not understood by the adventurers. After 
touching at the Isle of Pearls, the frequent resort of navigators, 
at a few leagues distance from Panama, Pizarro held his way 
across the Gulf of St. Michael, and steered almost due south 
for the Puerto de Pilias, a headland in the province of Biruquete 
which marked the Hmit of Andagoya's voyage. Before his de- 
parture, Pizarro had obtained all the information which he 

10 Herrera, the most popular historian of these transactions, estimates the number <A 
Vkaxnfs followers at only eighty, ^ut every other authority which I have consulted 
raises diem to over a hundred. Father Naharro, a contemporary, and resident at Lima, 
even allows a hundred and twenty-nine. Relacion sumaria de la Entrada de los Es- 
iwfides en el Peru, MS. 

> * There is the usual discrepancy among authors about the date of this expedition. Most 
fix it at 1535. I have conformed to Xerez, Pizarro's secretary, whose narrative was pub- 
lished ten 3rear8 after the voyage, and who could hardly have forgotten the date of so mem- 
orable an event in so short an interval of time. (See his Conquista del Peru, ap. Barcia, 
torn. liL p. 179.)— The year seems to be settled by Pizarro's CapitpUuion with the crown* 
which I had not examined till after the above was written. This instrument, dated J«ly, 
1539, speaks of his first expedition as having taken place about five years previous. (Set 
Appendix No. 7.) 
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oonld derive from that officer in respect to die country, and tte 
loate he was to follow. But the cavalier's own experience had 
been too limited to enable him to be of much assistance, 

Doubling.the Puerto de Pifias, the little vessel entered die 
river Biru, the misapplication of which name is supposed l^ 
fome to have given rise to that of the empire of the Incas.^ 
After saihng up this stream for a couple of leagues^ Fizairo 
came to anchor, and, disembarking his whole force except the 
sailors, proceeded at the head of it to explore the country. 
The land ^read out into a vast swamp, where the heavy rains 
bad settled in pools of stagnant water, and the muddy soil af- 
forded no footing to the traveller. This di^nal morass was 
fringed with woods, throu^ whose thick and tangled under- 
growth they found it difficult to penetrate ; and, emerging from 
tiiem, they came out on a hilly country, so rough and rocky 
in its character that their feet were cut to the bone, and the 
weary soldier, encumbered with his heavy mail or thick-padded 
doublet of cotton, found it difficult to drag one foot after the 
other. The heat at times was oppressive ; and, fainting with 
toil and famished for want of food, they sank down on the 
earth from mere exhaustion. Such was the ominous com- 
mencement of the expedition to Peru. 

Pizarro, however, did not lose heart. He endeavored to 
revive the i^irits of his men, and besought them not to be dis- 
coiuraged by difficulties which a brave Iwart would be sure to 
overcome, reminding them of the golden prize which awaited 
those who persevered. Yet it was obvious that nothing was 
to be gained by remaining longer in this desolate region. Re- 
turning to their vessel, therefore, it was suffered to drop down 
the river and proceed along its southern course on the great 
ocean. 

After coasting a few leagues, Pizarro anchored off a place 
not very inviting in its ^pearance, where he took in a supply 
of wood and water. Then, stretching more toward the open 
sea, he held on in the same direction toward the south. But 

IS Zarate, Conq. del Pen, Klfc i, cap* t.— -Herrera, Hist general, dec. s, lib. ti; cafk 
Si* 
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in tbls he was baffled by a succession of heavy tempests, accom- 
panied with such tremendous peals of thimder and floods of 
rain as are found only in the terrible storms of the tropics. 
The se^ was lashed into fury, and, swelling into mountain bil- 
lows, threatened every moment to overwhelm the crazy little 
bark, which opened at every seam. For ten days the unfortu- 
nate voyagers were tossed about by the pitiless elements, and 
it was only by incessant exertions — the exertions of despair — 
that they preserved the ship from foundering. To add to their 
calamities, their provisions began to fail, and they were short 
of water, of which they had been furnished only with a small 
number of casks ; for Almagro had counted on their recruiting 
their scanty supplies, from time to time, from the shore. Their 
meat was wholly consumed, and they were reduced to the 
wretched allowance of two ears of Indian com a day for each 
man. 

Thus harassed by himger and the elements, the battered 
voyagers were too happy to retrace their course and regain tha 
port where they had last taken in supplies of wood and water. 
Yet nothing could be more unpromising than the aspect of the 
country. It had the same character of low, swampy soil that 
distinguished the former landing-place^ while thick-matted for- 
ests, of a depth which the eye could not penetrate, stretched 
along the coast to an interminable length. It was in vain that 
the wearied Spaniards endeavored to thread the mazes of this 
tangled thicket, where the creepers and flowering vines, that 
shoot up luxuriant in a hot and humid atmosphere, had twined 
themselves roimd the huge trunks of the forest-trees and made 
a net- work that could be opened only with the axe. The rain, 
in the meantime, rarely slackened, and the ground, strewed 
with leaves and saturated with moisture, seemed to slip away 
beneath their feet. 

Nothing could be more dreary and disheartening than the 
aspect of these funereal forests, where the exhalations from 
Ae overcharged surface of the ground poisoned the air, and 
•eemed to allow no life, except that, indeed, of myriads of in» 
sects, whose enamelled wings glanced to and fro, like spailcs of 
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fa% ia trrfgj opening of die woods. Even tbe tanite creatiifli 
iqppeaied instinctively to have shunned the fatal q)ot, and 
neither beast nor bird of any description was seen by the waa* 
dereis. Silence reigned unbroken in the heart of these dis- 
mal solitudes ; at least, the only sonnds that could be heaid 
were the plashing of the rain-drops on the leaves, and the 
tread of the forlorn adventurers.^ 

Entirely discouraged by the aspect of the country, the Span* 
iards began to comprehend that they had gained nothing by 
changing their quarters from sea to shore, and they felt the most 
serious apprehensions of perishing from famine in a region 
which afforded nothing but such imwholesome berries as they 
could pick here and there in the woods. They loudly com- 
plained of thdr hard lot, accusing their commander as the 
author of all their troubles, and as deluding them with prom- 
ises of a fairy-land, which seemed to recede in proportion as 
they advanced. It was of no use, they said, to contend 
against fate, and it was better to take their chance of regainii^ 
die port of Panama in time to save their lives, than to wait 
where they were to die of himger. 

But Pizarro was prepared to encoimter much greater evils 
than these before returning to Panama, bankrupt in credit, an 
object of derision as a vainglorious dreamer who had persuaded 
others to embark in an adventure which he had not the cour- 
age to carry through himself. The present was his only 
diance. To return would be ruin. He used every argument, 
therefore, that mortified pride or avarice could suggest to turn 
his followCTS from their purpose; represented to them that 
these were the troubles that necessarily lay in the path of tte 
discoverer, and called to mind the brilliant successes of thdr 
coimtrymen in other quarters, and the repeated reports whidi 
they had themselves received of the rich regions along this 
coast, of which it required only courage and constancy on their 
part to become the masters. Yet as their present exigendes 

1* Xeres, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcta, torn, iil., p. 180. — Relacion del primer Desarfl^ 
MS.— Montesinos, Annales, MS. afio 15x5. — Zaratc. Conq. del Pern, lib. z, cap. t.**' 
GorcUasso, Com. ReaL, Parte a, lib. t, cap. 7.— *Herrera, Hist general, ddc. j* Kb. 4 
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were pressing, he resolved to send back the vessel to the Isle of 
Pearls, to lay in a fresh stock of provisions for his company, 
which might enable them to go forward with renewed confi- 
dence. The distance was not great, and in a few days they 
would all be relieved from their perilous position. The officer 
detached on this service was named Montenegro ; and taking 
with him nearly half the company, after receiving Pizarro's 
directions, he instantly weighed anchor and steered for the Isle 
of Pearls. 

On the departure of his vessel, the Spanish commander made 
an attempt to explore the country and see if some Indian set- 
tlement might not be found, where he could procure refresh- 
ments for his followers. But his efforts were vain, and no 
trace was visible of a human dwelling ; though in the dense 
and impenetrable foliage of the equatorial regions the distance 
of a few rods might suffice to screen a city from observation. 
The only means of nourishment left to the unfortunate advent- 
urers were such shell-fish as they occasionally picked up on 
the shore, or the bitter buds of the palm-tree, and such berries 
and unsavory herbs as grew wild in the woods. Some of these 
were so poisonous that the bodies of those who ate them swelled 
up and were tormented with racking pains. Others, preferring 
famine to this miserable diet, pined away from weakness and 
actually died of starvation. Yet their resolute leader strove to 
maintain his own cheerfulness and to keep up the drooping 
spirits of his men. He freely shared with them his scanty 
stock of provisions, was unwearied in his endeavors to procure 
them sustenance, tended the sick, and ordered barracks to be 
constructed for their accommodation, which might at least 
shelter them from the drenching storms of the season. By this 
ready s)rmpathy with his followers in their sufferings he ob- 
tained an ascendency over their rough natures which the as- 
sertion of authority, at least in the present extremity, could 
never have secured to him. 

Day after day, week after week, had now passed away, and 
no tidings were heard of the vessel that was to bring relief to 
the wanderers. In vain did they strain their eyes over the dii- 
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tint waters to catch a glimpse of their coming Mends. Not a 
qpeck was to be seen in the blue distance, where the canoe of 
the savage dared not venture, and the sail of the white man 
was not yet ^iread. Those who had borne up bravely at first 
now gave way to despondency, as they felt themselves aban- 
doned by their countrymen on this desolate shore. Thejr 
pined under that sad feeUng which ^' maketh the heart sick." 
More than twenty of the httle band had already died, and the 
survivors seemed to be rapidly following.^* 

At this crisis reports were brought to Pizarro of a light hav- 
ing been seen through a distant opening in the woods. He 
hailed the tidings with eagerness, as intimating the existence 
of some settlement in the neighborhood, and, putting himself at 
the head of a small party, went in the direction pointed out, 
to reconnoitre. He was not disappointed, and, afto: extricat- 
ing himself from a dense wilderness of underbrush and foliage, 
he emerged into an open space, where a small Indian village 
was planted. The timid inhabitants, on the sudden appari- 
tion of the strangers, quitted their huts in dismay ; and the 
famished Spaniards, rushing in, eagerly made themselves mas- 
ters of their contents. These consisted of different articles of 
food, chiefly maize and cocoanuts. The supply, though small, 
was too seasonable not to fill them with rapture. 

The astonished natives made no attempt at resistance. But, 
gathering more confidence as no violence was offered to their 
persons, they drew nearer the white men, and inquired, " Why 
they did not stay at home and till their own lands, instead of 
roaming about to rob others who had never harmed them ? " >* 
Whatever may have been their opinion as to the question of 
right, the Spaniards, no doubt, felt then that it would have bean 
wiser to do so. But the savages wore about their persons gold 
ornaments of some size, though of clumsy workmanship. This 
furnished the best reply to their demand. It was the golden 

'^ Herreia, Hist general, dec. 3, lib. 6, cap. 13. — ^Reladon del primer, Descub., MS.— 
Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ubi supra. 

1* **Porque dedan i loa CasteOanos, que por qu^ no sembcaban, i oogian, no aadar 
tOBando los Bastiineatoa ageiKM, pasando tanlos trabajosf** Herrera, Hist, 
loc dt. 
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but whidi Itned the Spanish adventurer to forsake his pleasant 
Home for the trials of the wilderness. Fr<Kn the Inctians Fi** 
zarro gathered a confirmation of the repcHls he had so often re* 
cdved of a rich country lying farther soudi ; and at the dis* 
taace of Xssa days' journey across the mountains, they told him, 
liiere dwelt a mighty monarch whose dominions had been in- 
TBded by another still more powerful, the Child of the Sun.* 
It may have been tte invasicm of Quito that was meant, by 
the valiant Inca Huayna Capac, which took place some years 
pTi^ous to Pizarro*s expedition. 

At length, after the expiration of more than six weeks, the 
Spaniards beheld with delight the return of the wandering 
bark that had borne away their comrades, and Montenegro 
sailed into port with an ample supply of provisions for his 
Punishing countrymen. Great was his horror at the aspect 
presented by the latter, their wild and haggard countenances 
and wasted ftames— so wasted by hunger and disease that their 
old companions found it difficult to recognize them. Monte- 
ni^o accounted for his delay by incessant head-winds and bad 
weather ; and he himself had also a doleful tale to tell of the 
distress to which he and his crew had been reduced by himger 
on their passage to the Isle of Pfearis. It is minute incidents 
like these with which we have been occupied that enable one 
to comprehend the extremity of suffering to which the Spanish 
adventurer was subjected in the prosecution of his great work 
of discovery. 

Revived by the substantial nourishment to which they had 
so long been strangers, the Spanish cavaliers, with the buoy- 
ancy that belongs to men of a hazardous and roving life, forgot 
their past distresses in their eagerness to prosecute their enter- 
prise. Re-embarking, therefore, on board his vessel, Pizarro 

>* '* Dioles nodcm el vicjo por medb del lengoa, como diez soles de alli habia un Rey 
xaaopf poderoao yoMlo por espesas* montafiaat y que otro mas poderoso hgo del sol hafaiB 
venido de milagro i quitarie el Reino sobre que tenian mul sangrientas batallas.** (Monte* 
iinos, Aanalea, MS., alio x535*) The conquest of Quito by Huayna Capat took place 
■on than thirty years before this period in our history. Bet the partioalars of this revolB* 
don, its time or precise theatre, were probaUy but very vaguely comprehended by die 
rede nations in the neighborhood of Panami ; and theb alluskm to it in an unknowB 
dialect was as little comprehended by the Spanish Teysfen^ iHw matt have oottadsd tlirir 
infonnetkmfrom signs much more than words. 

Peru 8 Vol. 1 
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bide adieu to the scene of so much suffering, which he branded 
with the appropriate name of Puerto de la Hambre, the Port 
of Famine, and again opened his sails to a favorable breeze that 
bwe him onward toward the south. 

Had he struck boldly out into the deep, instead of hugging 
the inhospitable shore, where he had hitherto foimd so little to 
recompense him, he might have spared himself the repetition 
of wearisome and unprofitable adventures and reached by a 
shorter route the point of his destination. But the Spanish 
mariner groped his way along these unknown coasts, landing 
at every convenient headland, as if fearful lest some fruitful 
region or precious mine might be overlooked should a single 
break occur in the line of survey. Yet it should be remem- 
bered that, though the true point of Pizarro's destination is 
obvious to us, familiar with the topography of these countries, 
he was wandering in the dark, feeling his way along inch by 
inch, as it were, without chart to guide him, without knowl- 
edge of the seas or of the bearings of the coast, and even with 
no better defined idea of the object at which he aimed than 
that of a land, teeming with gold, that lay somewhere at the 
south ! It was a himt after an El Dorado^ on information 
scarcely more circumstantial or authentic than that which fur- 
nished the basis of so many chimerical enterprises in this land 
of wonders. Success only, the best argument with the mtdti- 
tude, redeemed the expeditions of Pizarro from a similar impu- 
tation of extravagance. 

Holding on his southerly course under the lee of the shore, 
Pizarro, after a short run, found himself abreast of an open 
reach of country, or at least one less encumbered with wood, 
which rose by a gradual swell as it receded from the coast. 
He landed with a small body of men, and, advancing a short 
distance into the interior, fell in with an Indian hamlet. It 
was abandoned by the inhabitants, who on the approach of the 
invaders had betaken themselves to the mountains ; and the 
Spaniards, entering their deserted dwellings, found there a 
good store of maize and other articles of food, and rude onuh 
ments of gold of OHisiderable value. Food was not more nee- 
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for their bodies than was the sight of gokly ftom time 
to time, to stimulate their appetite for adventure. One spoD- 
tacle, however, chilled their blood with horror. This was the 
sight of human flesh, which they found roasting before the fiic^ 
as the barbarians had left it, preparatory to their obscene 
i^»ast. The Spaniards, ccHiceiving that they had fallen ia 
with a tribe of Caribs, the only race in that part of the New 
YfosXd known to be cannibals, retrei^ed piecipitately to their 
vessel. ^"^ They were not steeled by sad familiarity with the 
spectacle, like the Conquerors of Mexico. 

The weather, which had been favorable, now set in tempest 
uous, with heavy squalls, accompanied by incessant thimder 
and lightning, and the rain, as usual in these trqpical tempest^ 
descended not so much in drops as in imtnroken sheets of water. 
The Spaniards, however, preferred to take their chance on the 
raging element rather than ranain in the scene of such brutd 
abominations. But the fury of the stCMrm gradually subsided, 
and the little vessel held on her way along the coast, till, com* 
ing abreast of a bold point of land named by Pizarro Punta 
Quemada, he gave orders to anchiur. The margin of the 
shcHre was fringed with a deep belt c^ mangrove-trees, the long 
roots of which, interlacing one anodier, formed a kind of sub* 
marine lattice-work that made the place difficult of ap^xoach. 
Several avenues, <^)aiing through this tangled thicket, led 
Pizarro to conclude that the country must be inhabited, and 
he disembarked, with the greater part of his force, to exploit 
die intericM*. 

He had not penetrated mcve than- a league when he found 
his omjecture verified by the sight of an Indian town, of 
larg^ size than those he had hitherto seen, oco^ying the 
brow of an eminence, and well defended by palisades. The in- 
habitants, as usual, had fled, but left in thdr dwdlings a good 
supply of provisions and some gold trinkets, which the Spaa* 
lacds made no difficulty of apprc^ating to themselves. Pi- 

1* **! mlat OUas de Im oomida, que aataban al Fotco, entm la Carne, que iTtha^ 
haTia Pies i Manos de Hombres. de donde oonoderoo, qoe aqaeUos ladiot cran Cttfliei.* 
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sarro's flimsy bark had been strained by the heavy gales it had 
of late encountered, so that it was unsafe to prosecute the voy« 
age farther without more thorough repairs than could be given 
to her on this desolate coast. He accordingly determined to 
send her back with a few hands to be careened at Panamd, and 
meanwhile to establish his quarters in his present position, 
which was so favorable for defence. But first he despatched a 
small party under Montenegro to reconnoitre the country, and, 
if possible, to open a commimication with the natives. 

The latter were a warhke race. They had left their habita- 
tions in order to place their wives and children in safety. But 
they had kept an eye on the movements of the invaders, and 
when they saw their forces divided they resolved to fall upon 
each body singly before it could communicate with the other. 
So soon, therefore, as Montenegro had penetrated through the 
defiles of the lofty hills which shoot out like spurs of the Cor- 
dilleras along this part of the coast, the Indian warriors, spring- 
ing firom their ambush, sent off a cloud of arrows and other 
missiles that darkened the air, while they made the forest ring 
with their shrill war-whoop. The Spaniards, astonished at the 
appearance of the savages, with their naked bodies gaudily 
painted, and brandishing their weapons as they glanced among 
the trees and straggling underbrush that choked up the defile, 
were taken by surprise and thrown for a moment into disarray. 
Three of their number were killed and several wounded. Yet, 
speedily rall)ring, they returned the discharge of the assailants 
with their cross-bows — ^for Pizarro's troops do not seem to have 
been provided with muskets on this expedition — and then, gal- 
lantly charging the enemy, sword in hand, succeeded in driv- 
ing them back into the fastnesses of the mountains. But it only 
led them to shift their operations to another quarter, and make 
an assault on Pizarro before he could be relieved by his lieu- 
tenant. 

Availing themselves of their superior knowledge of the passes, 
they reached that commander's quarters long before Monte- 
negro, who had commenced a countermarch in the same direc- 
tion ; and, issuing from the woods, the bold savages saluted the 
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Sfmnish garrisKm with a temped of darts and arrowii, some of 
vfaich fbuDd their way through the joints of the harness and 
tfae quilted mail of the cavalieis. But Pizarra was too wdl- 
{Kactised a soMier ta be off his guard. Calling his men about 
him, he resolved not to abide the assault tamely in the wodss, 
but to sally out and meet the enemy on their own ground. 
The barbariaQS, who had advanced near the defences, fell back 
as the Spaniards burst forth witii their vahant leader at their 
head. But socm returning with admirabte ferocity to the 
diarge, tiiey singed out Fizarro, whom, by his bold bearing 
and air of authority they easily recognized as die chi^, and, 
horiing at him a storm of missies, wounded him, in spite of 
his armor, in no less liian seven places.^ 

Driven back by die fury oi die assault directed against his own 
person, the Spanish commander retreated down the slope of the 
hill, sdll defending himself as he could with sword and buck- 
ler, when his foot slipped and he fell. The enemy set i^ a 
fierce; yell of triunqih, and some of the boldest sprang forward 
to despatch him. But Pizarro was on his feet in an instant, 
and, striking down two of the foremost with his strong arm, 
held the rest at bay till his soldiers axM anne to the rescue. 
The barbarians, struck with admiration at his valor, b^an to 
fiedter, when Montenegro luckily coming on the ground at the 
iBomait, and falling on their rear, completed their con&sion ; 
and, abandoning the field, they made the best of their way into 
the recesses of the mountains. The groimd was covered with 
tiietr slain ; but the victory was dearly purchased by the deadi 
of two more Spaniards and a long list o^ wounded. 

A council of war was then called. The position had lost its 
durm in the eyes of the Spaniards, who had met here widi die 
first resistance they had 3ret experienced on their expedition. 
It was necessary to place the wounded in some secure spot, 
where their injuries ocmld be attended ta Yet it was not safe 
to proceed fiurtfaer, in the aippled state of dieir vesad. On 
the whole, it was decided to return and rqxict their pxiceed^ 

>* Naharro, Rdadon sumaria, MS.— X«rez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn, ffic^ p. i8lb 
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ings to tbe governor ; and, though die magnificent hopes of the 
adventurers had not been realized, Pizarro trusted that enough 
had been done to vindicate the importance of the enterprise 
and to seciure the coimtenance of Pedrarias for the further prose- 
cution of it.^ 

Yet Pizarro could not make up his mind to present himself, 
in the present state of the imdertaking, before the governor. 
He determined, therefore, to be set on shore with the princi- 
pal part of his company at Chicamd, a place on the mainland, 
at a short distance west of Panamd. From this place, which 
he reached without any Airther accident, he despatched the 
vessel, and in it his treasurer, Nicolas de Ribera, with the gold 
he had collected, and with instructions to lay before the gov- 
ernor a full account of his discoveries and the result of the 
expedition. 

While these events were passing, Pizarro's associate, Alma- 
gro, had been busily employed in fitting out anodier vessel for 
the expedition at the port of Panamd. It was not till long 
after his friend's departure that he was prepared to follow him. 
With the assistance of Luque, he at length succeeded in equip- 
ping a small caravel and embarking a body of between sixty 
and seventy adventurers, mostly of the lowest order of the col- 
onists. He steered in the track of his comrade, with the in- 
tention of overtaking him as soon as possible. By a signal pre- 
viously concerted of notching the trees, he was able to identify 
the spots visited by Pizarro — Puerto de Pifias, Puerto de la 
Hambre, Pueblo Quemado — ^touching successively at every 
point of the coast explored by his countrymen, though in a 
much shorter time. At the last-mentioned place he was re- 
ceived by the fierce natives with the same hostile demonstra- 
tions as Pizarro, though in the present encounter the Indians 
did not venture beyond their defences. But the hot blood of 
Almagro was so exasperated by this check that he assaulted 
the place and carried it sword in hand, setting fire to the out- 
works and dwellings, and driving the wretched inhabitants into 
the forests. 

I* Herreia, Hitc. general, dec. 3, lib. 8, cap. ti.— Xerei, ubi nipnu 
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His victory cost him dear. A waund from a javelin on the 
head caused an inflammation in one of his eyes, which, after 
great anguish, ended in the loss of it. Yet the intrepid advent- 
urer did not hesitate to pursue his voyage, and, after touching 
at several places on the coast, some of which rewarded him 
with a considerable booty in gold, he reached the mouth of the 
Rio de San Juan, about the fourth degree of north latitude. 
He was struck with the beauty of the stream, and with the 
cultivation on its borders, which were sprinkled with Indian 
cottages showing some skill in their constructic$n, and alto- 
gether intimating a higher civihzation than anything he had 
yet seen. 

Still his mind was filled w^ith anxiety for the fate of Pizarro 
and his followers. No trace of them had been found on the 
coast for a long time, and it was evident they must have foun- 
dered at sea or made their way back to Panamd. This last he 
deemed most probable ; as the vessel might have passed him 
unnoticed under the cover of the night or of the dense fogs 
that sometimes hang over the coast. 

Impressed with this belief, he felt no heart to continue his 
voyage of discovery, for which, indeed, his single bark, with 
its small complement of men, was altogether inadequate. He 
proposed, therefore, to return without delay. On his way he 
touched at the Isle of Pearls, and there learned the result of his 
friend's expedition and the place of his present residence. He 
directed his course at once to Chicami, where the two cavaliers 
Boon had the satisfaction of anbracing each other, and recoimt- 
ing their several exploits and escapes. Almagro returned even 
better freighted witii gold than his confederate, and at every 
step of his progress he had collected fresh confirmation of the 
existence of some great and opulent empire in the South. The 
confidence of the two friends was much strengthened by their 
discoveries ; and they unhesitatingly pledged themselves to one 
another to die rather than abandon the enterprise.* 

M Xerex, ubi supra.— Naharro, Relackm sumaria, MS.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, loc. 
dt^Balboa, Hist du Fferou, chap. 15.— Reladon del primer Descub., MS.^Herren* 
Hist general, dec. 3, lib. 8, cap. 13.— Lerinus Apollonhu, fol. it.— GooMum, Hist de Iw 
ild.,cap. X08. 
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The best metos of obtamusg the levies reqoisile kn to for 
gjidabie an tmdertakiiig — moie formidable, as it now aif)eaiod 
to them, than before — ^were ma^ the subject of kuog and s^ 
rioos discussion. It was at length decided that Pixarro should 
vemain in his present quarters, inccmvenient and even unwhole- 
wonQR as they were rendered by the humidity of the climate 
and the pestilent swarms of insects that filled the atmosf^iere. 
Aknagro would pass over to P^mami, lay the case before the 
govemcNT, and secure, if possible, his good will toward the 
prosecution of the enterprise. If no obstacle were thrown ia 
their way from this quarter, they might hope, with the assist- 
ance of Luque, to raise the necessary supplies ; while the re- 
sults <tf the recent expedition were sufficiently encouraging to 
draw adventiurers to their standard in a community which had 
a craving for excitement that gave even danger a charm, and 
which held life cheap in compariscm with gold. 



CHAPTER m. 

The Famous Contsact — Second £jq;>editioii. — 'Bxaz eq>loies the Coast— 
Pizarro's Sufferings in the Forests. — Arrival of new Recruits.— 
Fresh Discoveries and Disasters.— Pizarro on the Isle of Galla 

1526-1527. 

On his arrival at Panami, Ahnagro found that events had 
taken a turn less favorable to his views than he had anticipated. 
Pedrarias^ the governor, was preparing to lead an expeditioQ 
in person i^ainstarebdlious officer in Nicaragua; and his tem- 
per, naturally not the most amiable, was still further soured bjr 
this defection of Ins lieutenant and the necessity it imposed on 
Um of a kmg and perilous march. When, therefore, Ahnagro ^ 
peared before him widi the request that he might be permitted 
to raise further levies to ];MX)6ecute his enterprise, the governor 
received him with obvious dissatisfaction, listened coldly to die 
narrative of his losses, turned an incredulous ear to his magni^ 
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icent promises for the future, and bluntly demanded an account 
of the lives which had been sacrificed by Pizarro's obstinacy^ 
but which, had they been spared, might have stood him in 
good stead in his present expedition to Nicaragua. He pos- 
itively declined to countenance the rash schemes of the two 
adventurers any longer, and the conquest of Peru would have 
been crushed in the bud but for the efficient interposition of 
the remaining associate, Fernando de Luque. 

This sagacious ecclesiastic had received a very different im- 
pression from Almagro's narrative from that which had been 
made on the mind of the irritable governor. The actual re- 
sults of the enterprise in gold and silver thus far, indeed, had 
been small — forming a mortif)dng contrast to the magnitude 
of their expectations. But in another point of view they were 
of the last importance ; since the intelligence which the ad- 
venturers had gained at every successive stage of their prog- 
ress confirmed, in the strongest manner, the previous accounts, 
received from Andagoya and others, of a rich Indian empire 
at the south, which might repay the trouble of conquering it 
as well as Mexico had repaid the enterprise of Cort^. Fully 
entering, therefore, into the feelings of his military associates, 
he used all his influence with the governor to incline him to a 
more favorable view of Almagro's petition ; and no one in the 
Kttle community of Panama exercised greater influence over 
the councils of the executive than Father L'^que, for which he 
was indebted no less to his discretion and acknowledged sagac- 
ity than to his professional station. 

But while Pedrarias, overcome by the arguments or impor- 
tunity of the churchman, yielded a reluctant assent to the ap- 
plication, he took care to testify his displeasure with Pizarro, 
on whom he particularly charged the loss of his followers, by 
naming Almagro as his equal in command in the proposed ex- 
pedition. This mortification sank deep into Pizarro's mind. 
He suspected his comrade, with what reason does not appear, 
of soliciting this boon from the governor. A temporary cold- 
ness arose between them, which subsided, in outward show at 

t, on Pizarro's reflecting that it was better to have this 
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ntfaoffitj C i onfi a rn w l on a friend than on a stranger, perhaps aa 
enemy. But the seeds of permanent distrust were left in his 
boscmiy and lay waiting for the due season to rip^i into a fruit* 
fid harvest q& discord.^ 

Pedrarias had been originally interested in the enterprise, at 
least ao &r as to stipulate for a share of the gains, diough ht 
kad not contributed, as it ^peais, a single ducat towaod the 
expenses. He was at length, however, induced to relinquiah 
all rig^t to a share of the contingent profits. But in his man« 
ner of doing so he ^owed a mercenary spirit better becoming 
a petty trader than a high officer of the crown. He stipulated 
diat the associates should secure to him the sum of one thoop 
moA pesos de ore in requital of his good will, and they eagerlf 
ek»ed with his proposal, radier dian be encumbered widi his pre* 
tensions. For so paltry a consideration did he resign his por* 
tion of the rich spoil of the Incas ! ' But the governor was not 
gifted with the eye of a prophet. His avarice was of that 
short-sighted kind which defeats itself. He had sacrificed 
the chivalrous Balboa just as that officer was (^)ening to him the 
conquest of Peru, and he would now have quenched the spirit 
of enterprise, that was taking the same direction, in Pizano 
and his associates. 

Not long afto: this, in the following year, he was succeeded 
in his government by Don Pedro de los Rios, a cavalier of 
Cordova. It was the policy of the Castilian crown to allow no 
one of the great colonial officers to occupy the same station so 

> Xeres, Cooq. dd Pern, «{». Barcia, torn. SL, p. x8o.— MoiitieKiMM» Annales, MS., afio 
1536.— Herrera, Hist genoral, dec 3, lib. 8» cap. 13. 

*StidiistfaeaccouiitofOviedo, who was present at tlie intenriew between the g o v ei u er 
aad Afanagro iHiea die tenns of compensation wete disCTissed. The dialogue, which is 
•musing enough, and well told by die old Chronicler, may be foimd translated in Appendix 
Mo. 5. Another version of the afiair is given in die Relaciom, often quoted by me, of ooe 
of the Peruvian conquerors, in ^^lich Pedrarias is said to have gone out of die partnershq> 
voluntarily, from his disgust at the unpromising stale of affairs : " Vueltos con la dicha 
fente i. Puuuni, destrocados y gastados que yz. no tentan hadendas para tomar con pn- 
visaonea y gentes que todo lo habian gaatado, el dicho Pedrarias de Avila les d$o, que ya 
d no queria mas hacer compafiia con ellos en los gastos de la armada, que si ellos querian 
vehrer A su oosta, que lo hidesen ; y ansi oomo gente que habia perdido todo k> que ttniay 
iMito habia trabajado, acordaron de tomar i pros^^ su jomada y dar fin i las vidas 9 
haciendas que les quedaba, 6 descubrir aquclla tierra, y ciertamente dios tulueraii | 
teunnntiin y anhno." Rdadon dd primer Descub., MS. 
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long as to render himself formidable by his authority.^ It had, 
moreover, many particular causes of disgust with Pedrsurias. 
The functionary sent out to succeed him was fortified with 
ample instructions for the good of the colony, and especially 
of the natives, whose rehgious conversion was urged as a 
capital object, and whose personal freedom was unequivocally 
asserted, as loyal vassals of the crown. It is but justice to the 
Spanish government to admit that its provisions were generally 
guided by a humane and considerate policy, which was as 
regularly frustrated by the cupidity of the colonist and the 
capricious cruelty of the conqueror. The few remaining 
years of Pedrarias were spent in petty squabbles, both of a 
personal and official nature; for he was still continued in 
office, though in one of less consideration than that which 
he had hitherto filled. He survived but a few years, leav- 
ing behind him a reputation not to be envied, of one who 
united a pusillanimous spirit with uncontrollable passions, but 
who displayed, notwithstanding, a certain energy of character, 
or, to speak more correctly, an impetuosity of purpose, which 
might have led to good results had it taken a right direc- 
tion. Unfortunately, his lack of discretion was such that the 
direction he took was rarely of service to his country or to 
himself. 

Having settled their difficulties with the governor, and ob- 
tained his sanction to their enterprise, the confederates lost no 
time in making the requisite preparations for it. Their first 
step was to execute the memorable contract which served as 
the basis of their future arrangements ; and, as Pizarro's name 
appears in this, it seems probable that that chief had crossed 
over to Panamd so soon as the favorable disposition of Pedra- 

* This poliqr is noticed by die sagacious Martyr : ** De mutandis namque placrisque 
fubematoribus, ne longa nimis imperii assuetudine insolescant, cogitatur, qui praedpue non 
fiierint prouindarum domitores, de hisce dudbus namque alia ratio ponderatur." (De 
Orbe Novo (Parisiis, 1587), p. 498.) One cannot but regret that the philosopher who took 
•o keen an interest in the successive revelations of the diflTerent portions of the New Worid 
tliould have died before the empire of the Incas was disdosed to Europeans. He lived li 
iMun and to record the wonders of 

''Ridi Mexico, the seat of Montezuma ; 
N0i Cuaco in Peru, the richer seat of AtabalqMU* 
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lias had been secured.^ The instrument^ afber invoking in the 
most solemn manner the names of the Holy Trinity and Our 
Lady the Blessed Virgin, sets forth that whereas the parties 
have full authority to discover and subdue the countries and 
provinces l)ring south of the Gulf, belonging to the empire of 
Peru, and as Fernando de Luque had advanced the funds for 
the enterprise in bars of gold of ^e value of twenty thousand 
pesos^ they mutually bind themselves to divide equally among 
them the whole of the conquered territory. This stipulation is 
reiterated over and over again, particularly with reference to 
Luque, who, it is declared, is to be entitled to one-third of aH 
lands, repartimuntosy treasures of every kind, gold, silver, and 
precious stones — to one-third even of all vassals, rents, and 
emoluments arising from such grants as may be conferred by 
the crown on either of his military associates, to be held for his 
own use, or for that of his heirs, assigns, or legal representa- 
tive. 

The two captains solemnly engage to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the present undertaking until it is accomplished ; 
and in case of failure in their part of the covenant they pledge 
themselves to reimburse Luque for his advances, for which aH 
the property they possess shall be held responsible, and this 
declaration is to be a sufficient warrant for the execution of 
judgment against them, in the same manner as if it had pro- 
ceeded from the decree of a court of justice. 

The commandeis, Pizaxro and Almagro, made oath, in the 
name of God and the Holy Evangelists, sacredly to keep this 
covenant, swearing it on the missal, on which they traced with 
their own hands the sacred emblem of the cross. To give stiH 
greater efficacy to the compact, Father Luque administered the 
sacrament to the parties, dividing the consecrated wafer into 
three portions, of which each one of tfiem partook ; while the 
bystanders, says an historian, were affected to tears by this 

* In opposttioo to most Mithofiues' but not to the judiciom Qutntuft**^! Imvs confenBts 
to Montesinos, in pladng the execution of the contract at the oomraenoeiBent of the rii tvm^i 
instead of the first, expedition. This arrangement coincides with the date of the instm- 
ment itself, which, moreover, is reported m txtento by no ancieat vziter whom I lutTecoi^ 
suited except Montesinos. 
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fpectacle of the solemn ceremonial with which diete men vol- 
tmtarily devoted themselves to a sacrifice that seemed little 
short of insanity.*^ 

The instrument, which was dated March loth, 1526, was sab* 
scribed by Luque, and attested by three respectable dtizeiB oi 
Panama, one of whom signed on behalf of Pizarro, and the other 
for Almagro ; since neither of these parties, according to the 
avowal of the instrument, was able to subscribe his own name.^ 

Such was the singular compact by which three obscure in- 
dividuals coolly carved out and partitioned among themselves 
an empire of whose extent, power, and resources, of whose 
situation, of whose existence even, they had no sure or precise 
knowledge. The positive and unhesitating manner in which 
they speak of the grandeur of this empire, of its stores di 
wealth, so conformable to the event, but of which they could 
have really known so little, forms a striking contrast widi the 
general scepticism and indifference manifested by nearly every 
other person, high and low, in the commimity of Panamd.^ 

The religious tone of the instrument is not the least remark- 
able feature in it, esf^cially when we contrast this with the 
relentless policy piusued by the very men who were parties to 
it in their conquest of the country. **In the name of the 
Prince of Peace," says the illustrious historian of America^ 
" they ratified a contract of which plunder and bloodshed 
were the objects." ® The reflection seems reasonable. Yet, in 
criticising what is done, as well as what is written, we must 
take into account the spirit of the times.* The invocation <rf 

'This singular instrument is given at length by Montesinos. (Annales, MS., afio X59&) 
It may be found in the ordinal in'^Appendtx No. 6. 

* For some investigation of the fact, which has been disputed by more than one, of IHaar* 
n/s ignorance of the art of writing, see book 4, chap. 5, of this History. 

* The epithet of loah, or " madmaa/' msA ^Mmmngly bestowed on Father Luque, for hi* 
qpirited exertions in behalf of the enterprise : Padre Lnque b ioco^ sa3rs Oviedo of him, as 
If it were S3rnonymons. Historia de las Indias Islas e Tierra Firme dd Mar Ooerao^ M8b» 
Farte 3, lib. 8, cap. i. 

* Robertson, America, voL iii., p. 5. 

* " A perfect judge will read eadi woik of wit 
With the same spirit that its audmr writ," 

mef% the great bard of Reason. A foir criticism will apply the same nile to aetioo as l» 
writiag, and, in the moral estimate of conduct, will take ku^gely into aocownt the spiritaf 
dw age which prompted it. 
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Heaven was natural, where the object of the undertaking was 
in part a religious one. Religidn entered more or less into the 
theory, at least, of the Spanish conquests in the New World, 
That motives of a baser sort mingled largely with these higher 
ones, and in different proportions according to the character 
of the individual, no one will deny. And few are they that 
have proposed to themselves a long career of action without 
the intermixtture of some vulgar personal motive — fame, 
honors, or anolument. Yet that religion furnishes a key to 
the American crusades, however rudely they may have been 
conducted, is evident from the history of their origin ; from 
the sanction openly given to them by the Head of the Church ; 
from the throng of self-devoted missionaries who followed in 
the track of the conquerors to gamer up the rich harvest of 
souls ; from the reiterated instructions of the crown, the great 
object of which was the conversion of the natives ; from those 
superstitious acts of the iron - hearted soldiery themselves, 
which, however they may be set down to fanaticism, were 
clearly too much in earnest to leave any ground for the 
charge of hypocrisy. It was indeed a fiery cross that was 
borne over the devoted land, scathing and consuming it in its 
terrible progress ; but it was still the cross, the sign of man's 
salvation, the only sign by which generations and generations 
yet unborn were to be rescued from eternal perdition. 

It is a remarkable fact, which has hitherto escaped the no- 
tice of the historian, that Luque was not the real party to this 
contract. He represented another, who placed in his hands 
the funds required for the undertaking. This appears from an 
instrument signed by Luque himself and certified before the 
same notary that prepared the original contract. The instru- 
ment declares that the whole sum of twenty thousand /^j^j ad- 
vanced for the expedition was fiunished by the Licentiate 
Caspar de Espinosa, then at Panami; that the vicar acted 
only as his agent and by his authority ; and that, in conse- 
quence, the said Espinosa and no other was entitled to a third 
<tf all the profits and acquisitions resulting from the conquest 
of Peru. This instrument, attested by three persons, one of 
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tiiem the same who had witnessed the orignal contract, wag 
dated on the 6th of Augtst, 1531.^ The licentiate Esim- 
nosa was a respectable functionary, who had filled the office 
of principal alcalde in Darien, and since taken a conspicuous 
part in theconquest and settlement of Tierra Firme. He en- 
joyed much consideration for his penxHial character and sta- 
tion ; and it is remarkable that so little should be known (rf 
die manner in which the covenant so solemnly made was ex* 
ecuted in reference to him. As in the case of Columbus, it is 
probable diat the unexpected magnitude of the results was 
such as to prevent a faithful adherence to the cniginal stipula- 
tion ; and yet, from the same con^deration, one can hardly 
doubt that the twenty thousand pesos of the bold speculator 
must have brought him a magnificent return. Nor did the 
worthy vicar of Panamd, as the history will show horeafter, go 
without his reward. 

Having completed these pielimiifflry arrangements, the three 
associates lost no time in making preparations for the voyage. 
Two vessels were purchased, larger and every way better than 
those employed on the former occasion. Stores were laid 
in, as experience dictated, on a larger scale than before, 
and proclamation was made of '^ an expedition to Peru." But 
the call was not readily answered by the sceptical citizens <rf 
Panama. Of nearly two hundred men who had embarked 
on the fcamer cruise, not more tiian three-fourths now re- 
mained.^ This dismal mortality, and the onaciated, poverty- 
stricken aspect of the survivors, spoke more eloquently than the 
braggart promises and magnificent prospects held out by the 
adventurers. Still, there were men in the community of such 
desperate circumstances that any change seemed like a chance 

'*The instrument making tfais extnunrdinary dtsdosore is cited at length in a manuscripC 
CDtitled Nodda general dd Perd, Tierra Firmt; 7 ChiU, by Francisco Lopez de CaraTantaa* 
a fiscal officer in diese colonies. The MS.« formerly preserved in the library of the 
great college of Cnenca at Salamanca, is now to be found in her Majesty's library at 
liaidnd. Tlie pasMge ia extmeted by Quintana, E^afioies c61ebres» torn. ii. Apend. Now 
9,nota. 

>i '*Con ciento i diez H o m bres safi6 de Panami, i fue donde estaba d Capitan Pigano 
oon otros dnquenta de los primeros dento i dies, que ocm d salieron* i de los aetenta, qut 
d Capitan AInuigroIlevd, quando le fiie i buacax, que lot ciento i treinta ii enm noertot.* 
Xmm, Cooq. dd Peru, ap. Brnda, tern. iiL p. xio. 
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of bettering their condition. Most of the former company al- 
so, strange to say, felt more pleased to follow up the advent* 
ure to the end than to abandon it as they saw the hght of a 
better day dawning upon them. From these sources the two 
detains succeeded in mustering about one hundred and sixty 
men, making altogether a very inadequate force for the con* 
quest of an empire. A few horses were also purchased, and a 
better supply of ammunition and miHtary stores than before, 
though still on a very limited scale. Considering their funds, 
the only way of accounting for this must be by the difficulty 
of obtaining supphes at Panamd, which, recently foimded, and 
on the remote coast of the Pacific, could be approached only 
by crossing the rugged barrier of mountains, which made the 
transportation of bulky articles extremely difficult. Even such 
scanty stock of materials as it possessed was probably laid un* 
der heavy contribution, at the present juncture, by the gov- 
ernor's preparations for his own expedition to the north. 

Thus indifferently provided, the two captains, each in his 
own vessel, again took their departure from Panami, imder the 
direction of Bartholomew Ruiz, a sagacious and resolute pilot, 
well experienced in the navigation of the Southern Ocean. 
He was a native of Moguer, in Andalusia, that little nursery of 
nautical enterprise which furnished so many seamen for the 
first voyages of Columbus. Without touching at the interven- 
ing points of the coast, which offered no attraction to the voy- 
agers, they stood farther out to sea, steering direct for the 
Rio de San Juan, the utmost limit reached by Almagro. The 
season was better selected than on the former occasion, and 
they were borne along by favorable breezes to the place of their 
destination, which they reached without accident in a few 
days. Entering the mouth of the river, they saw the banks 
well Kned with Indian habitations ; and Pizarro, disembarking 
at the head of a party of soldiers, succeeded in surprising a small 
village and carrying off a considerable booty of gold ornaments 
found in the dwellings, together with a few of the natives.^ 

>* Xerez, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barcia, torn. iii. pp. 180, 181.— Naharro» Rdadoa smnarii^ 
ICS.— Zarate, Conq. dd Peru, lib. 1, cap. z.— Henrera, Hist general, dec. 3, lib. 8, cap. i^ 
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Flashed wi& thdr success, the two chiefe wese confident 
that the sight of the lidi spoil so speedily obtained cooki not 
fail to draw adventnms to their standard in Panami; and, at 
they felt more dian ever the necessity of a stcooger force to 
oope with the thidcening population of the country which they 
were now to penetrate, it was decided that Almagro should re* 
turn with the treasure and beat up ioc reinforcements^ while the 
pilot Ruizy in die other vessel, should reconnoitre the country 
toward the south, and obtain such information as might deter- 
mine their future movements. Pizarro, with the rest of the 
force, would remain in tdie neighborhood of the river, as he 
was assured by the Indian prisoners tiiat not £atr off in the in* 
terior was an open reach of country, where he and his men 
could find comfortable quarters. This arrangement was instant- 
ly put in execution. We will first accompany the intrepid 
pilot in his cruise toward the south. 

Coastii^ along the great continent, with his canvas stiD 
spread to favorable winds, the first place at which Ruiz cast 
anchor was off the little island of Gallo, about two d^;rees 
north. The inhabitants, who were not numerous, were pre- 
pared to give him a hostile reception ; for tidings of the in- 
vaders had preceded them along the country, and even reached 
diis insulated spot. As the object of Ruiz was to explore, not 
to conquer, he did not care to entangle himself in hostilitieB 
with the natives: so, changing his purpose of landing, he 
weighed anchor, and ran down the coast as far as what is now 
called the Bay of St. Matthew. The country, which, as he ad- 
vanced, continued to exhibit evidence of a better culture as wett 
as of a more dense population than the parts hitherto seen, was 
crowded, along the shores, with spectators, who gave no signs 
of fear or hostility. They stood gazing on die vessel of the 
white men as it glided smoothly into the crystal waters of Htm 
bay, fancying it, says an_^old writer, some mysterious being de> 
scended from the skies. 

Without sta3ring long enough on this friendly coast to un* 
deceive the simple people, Ruiz, standing off ^ore, struck out 
into the deep sea; but he had not sailed far in that direction 
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when he was surprised by the si^t of a veasely seaning in the 
distance like a caravel of considerable size, traversed by a large'^ 
sail that carried it sluggishly over the waters. The old navi- 
gator was not a little perplexed by this phenomenon, as he was 
confident no European bark could have been before him in 
these latitudes, and no Indian nation yet discovered, not even 
the civilized Mexican, was acquainted with the use of sails in 
navigation. As he drew near, he found it was a large vessel, 
or rather raft, called balsa by the natives, consisting of a num* 
ber of huge timbers of a light, porous wood, tightly lashed to- 
gether with a frail flooring of reeds raised on them by way of 
deck. Two masts or sturdy poles, erected in the middle of the 
vessel, sustained a large square sail of cotton, while a rude kind 
of rudder and a movable keel, made of plank inserted between 
the logs, enabled the mariner to give a direction to the floating 
&bric, which held on its course without the aid of oar or pad- 
dle.^ The simple architecture of this craft was sufficient for the 
purposes of the natives, and indeed has continued to answer them 
to the present day ; for the balsa, surmounted by small thatched 
huts or cabins, still supplies the most commodious means for the 
transportation of passengers and luggage on the streams and 
along the shores of this part of the South American continent 
On coming alongside, Ruiz found several Indians, both men 
and women, on board, some with rich ornaments on their per- 
sons, besides sevaral articles wrought with considerable skill in 
gold and silver, which they were carrying for purposes of 
traffic to the different places along the coast. But what most 
attracted his attention was the woollen cloth of which some of 
their dresses were made. It was of a fine texture, delicately 
embroidered with figures of birds and flowers, and dyed in 
brilliant colors. He also observed in the boat a pair of bal- 
ances made to weigh the precious metals. ^^ His astonishment 

** "Traia tus mantdes y antenas de muy fina madera y vdas ^de algodon dd mismo 
tdle de manera que lot nuestros navios." Rdadon de Im primeros Descubriinieiitos d* 
F. Pizano y Diego de Almagro, lacada del Codice No. lao de la Biblioteca Imperial de 
Vienna, MS. 

>« In a short notice of this expedition, written apparendy at the time of it, or toon aftei^ 
A minute specification is giren of die several artides found in die b€Uta ; among them ai« 
BHnCioned vases and minors of bomished silver, and curious fabrics bodi cotton and wool- 
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at these proofe of ingenuity and civilization, so much higher 
than anything he had ever seen in the country, was heightened 
by the intelligence which he collected from some of these In- 
dians. Two of them had come from Tumbez, a Peruvian port, 
some degrees to the south ; and they gave him to understand 
that in their neighborhood the fields were covered with Jarge 
flocks of the animals from which the wool was obtained, and that 
gold and silver were almost as common as wood in the palaces 
of their monarch. The Spaniards listened greedily to reports 
which hsurmonized so well with their fond dt sires. Though 
half distrusting the exaggeration, Ruiz resolved to detain some 
of the Indians, including the natives of Tumbez, that they 
might repeat the wondrous tale to his commander, and at the 
same time, by learning the Castilian, might hereafter serve as 
interpreters with their countr)rmen. The rest of the party he 
suffered to proceed without fiurther interruption on their voy- 
age. Then, holding on his course, the prudent pilot, without 
touching at any other point of the coast, advanced as far as the 
Punta de Pasado, about half a degree south, having the glory 
of being the first European who, sailing in this direction on 
the Pacific, had crossed the equinoctial line. This was the 
Hmit of his discoveries ; on reaching which he tacked about, 
and, standing away to the north, succeeded, after an absence 
of several weeks, in regaining the spot where he had left Pi- 
zarro and his comrades. ^^ 

It was high time ; for the spirits of that little band had been 
•orely tried by the perils they had encountered. On the de- 
parture of his vessels, Pizarro marched into the interior, in the 

len : " Espejos guamecidos de la dicha plata, y tasas y otras vasijas para beber, trahian 
■nichat mantas de lana y de algodoo, y camisas y aljubas y aka^eres y alaremes, y otrat 
aauchas ropas, todo lo mas de dlo muy labrado de labores muy ricas de ccdores de grana y 
carmisi y azul y amarillo, y de todas otrai colores de diversas maneras de labores y 
figuras de aves y animales, y Pescados, y arbolesas y trahian unos pesos diiquitos de pesar 
010 como hecbura de Romana, y otras mucfaas cosas." Reladon sacada de la BiUiofeeca 
Imperial de Vienna, MS. 

>* Xeres, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iil, p. z8i. — ^Rdadon sacada de la Biblioteca 
Imperial de Vienna, MS. — ^Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 3, lib. 8, cap. 13. — One of die 
andiorities speaks of his having been sixty days on this cruise. I regret not to be able to 
give precise dates of the events in these early expeditions. But chronology is a thing be- 
neath the notice of these ancient chroniclers, who seem to think that the date of events w 
ilMh hi their own menxiry must be so in that of everyone dse. 
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kope of fiading die {feasant diampaiga coimtrj idiidi hal 
been promised him by the natives. !&it at every stq> the fbv- 
esia seemed to grow denser and darker^and the trees towered to 
a height sudh as he had neva seen, even in these firuitful re* 
gions, where Nature works on so gigantic a scale.^ Hill con- 
tinued to rise above hill, as he advanced, rolling onward, as it 
were, by successive waves to join that colossal barrier of the 
Andes, whose frosty sides, ia away above the clouds, q)read 
out like a curtain of burnished silver, that seemed to connect 
the heavens wit i the earth. 

On crossing diese woody eminences, the forlorn adventurens 
would plunge into ravines of fri^tfiil dqxth, where the exhalft> 
tions of a humid soil steamed up amid the incense of sweet- 
scented flowers, which dione tiux)ugh the deq) gloom in every 
conceivable variety of color. Birds, eq)ecially of the parrot 
tribe, mocked this fantastic variety of nature with tints as brill- 
iant as those of the vegetable world. Monkeys chattered ia 
crowds above their heads, and made grimaces like the fiend- 
ish spirits of these solitudes; while hideous reptiles, engen- 
dered in the slimy depths of the pools, gathered round the 
footsteps of die wanderers. Here was seen the gigantic boa, 
coiling his unwiddy folds about the trees, so as hardly to be 
distinguished frcHn their trunks, till he was ready to dart upon 
his prey ; and alligators lay basking on the borders of the 
streams, or, gliding under the waters, seized their incaudooi 
victim before he was aware of their approach. ^^ Many of the 
Spaniards perished miserably in this way, and others were wi^- 
laid by the natives, who kept a jealoi» eye on their movements 
and availed themselves of every opportunity to take them at 
advantage. Fourteen of Pizarro's men were cut off at once XEk 
a canoe which had stranded on the bank of a stream.^ 

Famine came in addidcm to other troubles, and it was with 
difficulty that they found the means of sustaining life on the 

>* **Todo em raontaflM, can arboles hMta d delo 1 ** Hemra, Hiit. foneral, M 



1^ Ibid., ubt supn. 

1* Ibidf loe. ok.~Gonuu«, Hist de las Ind., cap. io8.— Niskano^ Rdadoa i 
MS. 
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scanty fare of the forest — occasionally the potato, as it grew 
without cultivation, or the wild cocoanut, or, on the shore, 
the salt and bitter fruit of the mangrove ; though the shore was 
less tolerable than the forest, 6:0m the swarms of mosquitos 
which compelled the wretched adventurers to bury their bodies 
up to their very faces in the sand. In this extremity of suffer- 
ing, they thought only of return \ and all schemes of avarice 
and ambition — except with Pizarro and a few dauntless spirits 
—were exchanged for the one craving desire to return to Pan- 
ama. 

It was at this crisis that the pilot Ruiz returned with the re- 
port of his brilliant discoveries ; and, not long after, Almagro 
sailed into port with his vessel laden with provisions and a con- 
siderable reinforcement of volunteers. The voyage of that 
commander had been prosperous. When he arrived at Panama, 
he foimd the government in the hands of Don Pedro de los 
Rios ; and he came to anchor in the harbor, unwilHng to trust 
himself on shore till he had obtained from Father Luque some 
accoimt of the dispositions of the executive. These were suffi- 
ciently favorable ; for the new governor had particular instruc- 
tions fully to carry out the arrangements made by his prede- 
cessor with the associates. On learning Almagro'^ arrival, ha 
came down to the port to welcome him, professing his willing- 
ness to afford every facility for the execution of his designs. 
Fortimately, just before this period a small body of military 
adventurers had come to Panamd from the mother-country, 
burning with desire to make their fortunes in the New World. 
They caught much more eagerly than the old and wary colo- 
nists at the golden bait held out to them ; and with their addi- 
tion, and that of a few supernumerary stragglers who hung 
about the town, Almagro found himself at the head of a rein- 
forcement of at least eighty men, with which, having laid in 
a firesh supply of stores, he again set sail for the Rio de San 
Juan. 

The arrival of the new recruits all eager to follow up the ex- 
pedition, the comfortable change in their circumstances pro- 
duced by an ample supply of provisions, and the glowing pict- 
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inres of the wealth that awaited them in the south, ail had thetf 
effect on the dejected sprits of Pizarro's foUoweis. Their latr 
tmls and privations were speedily forgott^, and, with the 
buoyant and variable feelings incident to a freebooter's life, 
they now called as eagerly on their commander to go forward in 
the voyage as they had before called on him to abandon it. 
Availing themselves of the r^iewed spirit of enterprise, the 
captains embarked on board their vessels, and, under the guid- 
ance of the veteran pilot, steered in the same track he had 
lately pursued. 

But the favorable season for a southern course, which in 
these latitudes lasts tmt a few months in the year, had been 
suffered to escape. The Iweezes blew steadily toward the 
north, and a strong current, not far from shore, set in the same 
direction. The winds' frequently rose into tempests, and the 
tmfortimate voyagers were tossed about, for many days, in the 
boiling surges, amid the most awful storms of thunder and 
lightning, until at length they found a secure haven in the 
i^and of Gallo, already visited by Ruiz. As they were now 
too strong in numbers to apprehend an assault, the crews land- 
ed, and, experiencing no molestation from the natives, they 
continued on the island for a fortnight, refitting their damaged 
vessels, and recruiting themselves after the fatigues of the 
ocean. Then, resuming their voyage, the captains stood tow- 
ard the south until they reached the bay of St. Matthew. As 
they advanced along the coast, they were struck, as Ruiz had 
been before, with the evidences of a higher civilization con- 
stantly exhibited in the general aspect of the coimtry and its 
inhabitants. The hand of culrivarion was visible in every 
quarter. The natural appearance of the coast, too, had some- 
thing in it more inviting ; for instead of the eternal labyrinth 
of mangrove-trees, with their complicated roots snarled into 
formidable coils under the water, as if to waylay and entan^e 
the voyager, the low margin of the sea was covered with a 
stately growth of ebony, and with a species of mahogany, and 
other hard woods that take the most brilliant and variegated 
poHsh. The sandal-wood, and many balsamic trees of un- 
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known names, scattered their sweet odors far and wide, not in 
an atmosphere tainted with vegetable corruption, but on the 
pure breezes of the ocean, bearing health as well as fragrance 
on their wings. Broad patches of cultivated land intervened, 
disclosing hill-sides covered with the yellow maize and the po- 
tato, or checkered, in the lower levels, with blooming planta* 
tions of cacao." 

The villages became more numerous ; and, as the vessels rode 
at anchor off the port of Tacamez, the Spaniards saw before 
them a town of two thousand houses or more, laid out into 
Streets, with a numerous population clustering around it in the 
suburbs.* The men and women displayed many ornaments 
of gold and precious stones about their persons, which may 
seem strange, considering that the Peruvian Incas claimed a 
monopoly of jewels for themselves and the nobles on whom 
they condescended to bestow them. But, although the Span- 
iards had now reached the outer limits of the Peruvian empire, 
it was not Peru, but Quito, and that portion of it but recently 
brought under the sceptre of the Incas, where the ancient 
usages of the people could hardly have been effaced under the 
oppressive system of the American despots. The adjacent coun- 
try was, moreover, particularly rich in gold, which, collected 
from the washings of the streams, still forms one of the staple 
products of Barbacoas. Here, too, was the fair River of 
Emeralds, so called from the quarries of the beautiful gem on 
its borders, from which the Indian monarchs enriched their 
treasury.^ 

>* Xerez» Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii., p. x8x.— Relacion sacada de la Biblioteca 
Inperial de Vienna, MS. — Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS. — Montesinos, Annales, 
MSm alio X536.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 1, cap. x.— Relacion del primer Descub., MS. 

** Pisarro's secretary speaks of one of the towns as containing 3,000 houses : " En esta 
llerra havia muchos Mantenimientos, i la Gente tenia mui buena orden de vivir, los Pue- 
blos con sus Calles, i Plagas : Pueblo havia que tenia mas de tres mil Casas, i otros havia 
menores." Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii., p. x8x. 

*> Stevenson, who visited this part of the coast eariy in the present century, is profuM 
in his description of its mineral and vegetaUe treasures. The emerald mine in the neigh- 
boriiood of Las Esmeraldas, once so fiimous, is now placed under the ban of a superstitioB 
mom befitting the time of the Incas. *' I never visited it," says the traveller, " owing to 
dM superstitious dread of the natives, who assured me that it was enchanted, and guarded 
Vy an enormous dragon, which poured forth thunder and lightning on Urase who dared to 
8 river." Residence in South America, vol. ii., p. 406. 
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Tbe 9p«niardt gazed with deBgltf on dieae undeniable eri* 
dences of wealth, and saw in the carefol coteivation of tbe soil 
a cxmnfortable assurance diat diey had at lei^th readied tbe 
land which had so long been seen in brilliant, though distant, 
p er sp e cti ve before them. But here again they were doomed 
lo be disaj^nted by tbe warlike spirit of the people, wlio, 
conscious of their own strength, showed no disposition to quaH 
beiore die inyadecs. On the contrary, several of their canoes 
shot out, loaded with warriorB, who, displaying a gold mask as 
their ensign, hovered round the vesseb with looks of defiance, 
and, when puxsued, easily took shelter under the lee erf die 
lsid» 

A more formidable body mustered along the sbrae, to tbe 
number, according to the Spanish accounts, of at least tea 
thousand warriors, eager, apparently, to come to dose action 
with the invaders. Nor could Pizarro, who had landed with a 
party of his men in the hope of a conference with the natives, 
wholly prevent hostilities ; and it might have gone hard with 
the Spaniards, body pressed by their resolute enemy so supe* 
rior in numbers, but for a ludicrous acddent reported by the 
historians as happening to one of the cavaliers. This was a fall 
fix>m his horse, which so astonished the barbarians, who were 
not prepared for this division of what seemed one and the 
same bdng into two, that, filled with consternation, they fell 
back, and left a way open fen: the Christians to regain their 
fessels!^ 

A coundl of war was now called. It was evident that the 

** *' SaUeron 4 lot didiot nariot qnatotce canoas grandes ooo mudios Indiot dot ar> 
■adoa de oro y plata, y trahtan en la una canoa 6 en estandarte y endma de €i. un bolto 
de tm modio desto d« oro, y dteron una sndta 4 los nariot por arisarlos en manera que bo 
Im pudiese enofar, y an dieron ruelta acta i su pueblo, y los navios no los pudieron tomar 
porque te metienm en lot baxDs junto 4 la tierra.*' Reladon tacada de la BibUofieca la- 
ptrial de Vienna, MS. 

** ** Al dempo del romper lot unos con lot otrot, uno de aquellot de caballo cay6 dd 
csbaUo abajo ; y como los Indios rieron dividirse aquel animal en dos partes, teniendo por 
dtrto que todo era una oosa, fui tanto d miedo que tubieron que volvieron las espaldat daoF 
d»»oee t i lot suyot, diciendo, que te habia hedio dot hadendo admiradon dello: lo cual no 
M tin misterio : porque i no aicaeoer esto te presume, que raataran todos lot crittianot.'' 
(Reladon del primer Descnb., MS.) Thit way of aooonntinK for the panic of the barbariant 
itcertamly quite as credMe at die explanation, under timilar drcumttancet, afforded by te 
apparition of tbe militant apoatlt St. Jamet, to often nocioed by the historians of thato « 
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forces of the Spaniards were in»qual to a ccnitest with so 
numerous and well-appointed a body of nsdives ; and, evoi if 
they should prevail here, diey could have no hc^ of stemming 
the torrent which must rise against diem in their progress— 
fitf the country was becoming more and more diickly settled, 
and towns and hamlets started into view at evary new head* 
land which they doubled. It was better, in the opinion of 
some— the fidnt-hearted — ^to abandon the enterprise at once, 
as beyond their strength. But Almagro took a different view 
of the afiain " To go home," he said, " with nothing done, 
would be ruin, as well as disgrace. There was scarcely one 
but had left creditors at Panama, who looked for payment to 
the fruits of this expedition. To go home now would be to 
deliver themselves at once into tiieir hands. It would be 
to go to prison. Better to roam a freeman, though in the 
wilderness, than to lie bound with fetters in the dungeons of 
Panama.^ The only coiu^e for them/' he concluded, "was 
the (Mie lately pursued. Pizarro might find some more cchq- 
modious place where he could remain with part of the force, 
while he himself went back for recruits to Panama. The story 
they had now to tell of the riches of the land, as they had 
seen them with their own eyes, would put their expedition in a 
very different light, and could not fail to draw to their banna* 
as many volunteers as they needed." 

But this recommendation, however judicious, was not al- 
together to the taste of the latter commander, who did not 
relish the part, which constantly fell to him, of remaining be- 
hind in the swamps and forests of this wild country. " It is 
all very well," he said to Almagro, "for you, who pass your 
time pleasantly enough, careering to and fro in your vessel, or 
snugly sheltered in a land of plenty at Panama ; but it is quite 
another matter for those who stay behind to droop and die of 
hunger in the wilderness." * To this Almagro retorted with 

*^ "No era bien bolver pobres, 4 pedir Umosna, i morir en las Carcdes, los qae teniaa 
4f«dw.* Hecreni, Hiat. general, dec 3, lib. zo, ;cap. a. 

** '*CoBiio tbtt, i ipeoiaen los Navio% adonde no le faltaba ^^tnaHa, no padeda la niiaeria 
4e la haadme, i ofinas a ag tiwri a i que Cenian, i ponian i tcdos en estrema congoja." (Hcr- 
nni» Hist, geoecal, dec. 3, lib. io» cap. a.) The caraliers of Cortis and PiacainH Imwcvot 

Peru 9 Vol. 1 
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tome heat, professing his own wiHingness to take charge of the 
brave men who would remain with him, if Pizarro declined it. 
The controversy assuming a more angry and menacing tone, 
from words they would have soon come to blows, as both, lay- 
ing their hands on their swords, were preparing to rush on each 
other, when the treasurer Ribera, aided by the pilot Rtiiz, suc- 
ceeded in pacifying them. It required but Uttle effort on the 
part of these cooler counsellors to convince the cavaliers of the 
folly of a conduct which must at once terminate the expedition 
in a manner little creditable to its projectors. A reconcilia- 
tion consequently took place, sufficient, at least in outward 
show, to allow the two commanders to act together in concert. 
Almagro's plan was then adopted ; and it only remained to 
find out the most secure and convenient spot for Pizarro's 
quarters. 

Several days were passed in touching at different parts of the 
coast, as they retraced their course; but ever)rwhere the 
natives appeared to have caught the alarm, and assumed a 
menacing, and from their numbers a formidable, aspect. The 
more northerly region, with its unwholesome fens and forests, 
where nature wages a war even more relentless than man, wcs 
not to be thought of. In this perplexity they decided on the 
little island of Gallo, as being on the whole, from its distance 
from the shore, and from the scantiness of its population, the 
most eligible spot for them in their forlorn and destitute con- 
dition.* 

doughty their achievements, certainly fell short of those knigfats-etrant, commemorated by 
Kiadibras, who, 

*' As some think. 
Of dd did neither eat nor drink ; 
Because, when thorough deserts vast 
And regions desolate they past. 
Unless they grazed, there's not one word 
Of their i»orision on redsrd ; 
Which made some confidently write, 
They had no stomachs but to fight." 

** Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — Reladoa sacada de la Biblioteca Imperial de 
Vienna, MS. — Naharro, Relacion sumaria, If S.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. i, cap. x.— 
Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 3, lib. zo, cap. s. —It was singularly unfortunate that Pizarro, 
instead of striking farther south, should have so long clung to the northern shores of dw 
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But DO sooner was the resolution of tl% two captains manle 
known thaa a feeling of discontent broke forth among thdr fol- 
lowersy e^)ecially those who were to remain with Pizarro on 
the island. "What! *' they exclaimed, "were they to be 
dn^ed to diat obscure spot to die by hun^r ? The wh^ 
expedition had been a cheat and a failure, from banning to 
end. The golden countries, so much vaunted, had seemed to 
fly before diem as they advanced ; and the Uttle gold they had 
heea fortunate enough to glean had all been sent back to Paa* 
ama to entice other fools to follow their example. What had 
they got in return for all their sufferings ? The only treasures 
they could boast were their bows and arrows, and they were 
now to be left to die on this dreary island, without so much as 
a rood of consecrated ground to lay their bones in I " ^7 

In this exasperated state of feeling, several of the soldiers 
wrote back to their friends, informing them of their deplorable 
condition, and complaining of the coldrblooded manner in 
which they were to be sacrificed to the obstinate cupidity of 
their leaders. But the latter were wary enough to anticipate 
this movement, and Almagro defeated it by seizing all the 
letters in the vessels and thus cutting ofi* at once the means of 
communication with their friends at home. Yet this act of 
unscrupulous violence, like most other similar acts, fell short of 
its-purpose ; for a soldier named Sarabia had the ingenuity to 
evade^t-^ introducing a letter into a ball of cotton, which 
was to be taken to Panama as a specimen of the products of 
the country and presented to the governor's lady.® 

The letter, which was signed by several of the disaffected 
soldiery besides the writer, painted in gloomy colors the 
miseries of their condition, accused the two commanders of 

cratinent Dampier notices diem at inflicted with incessant rains ; while die inhoqntafalt 
forests and the particulariy foocious character of die natives continued to make tfaeaa le* 
gjons but litde known down to his time. Seo his Voyages and Adventurea (London> if?^ 
^nA. L, chap. 14. 

*7 "Miserablemente morir adonde aun no havia lugar Sagrado* para sepultura de Slit 
cuerpos." Herrera, Hist, general, dec 3. lib. x<v cap. 3. 

s* ** Mederon en un ovillo de algodon una carta firroada de muchos en que somaiklp 
mente daban cuenta de las hambres, muertes y desnudes que padedan, y que era oon 4t 
risa todo, pues las riquetas se habian cooverddo en flecfaas, y no bam ocia oota." lfi» 
lesiDoa» Annales* MS., aflo 1587. 
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being the authors of this, and called on the authorities at 
Fuiami to interfere by sending a vessel to take diem from the 
desolate spot while some of them might still be foimd surviving 
the horrors of their confinement. The epistle concluded with 
a stanza, in which the two leaders were stigmatized 2& partners 
in a slaughter-house — one being employed to drive in the 
cattle for the other to butcher. The verses, which had a cur- 
rency in their day among the colonists to which they were 
certainly not entitled by their poetical merits, may be thus 
tendered into corresponding doggerel : 

•* Look out, Sefior Governor, 
For the drover while he's* near ; 
Since he goes home to get the sheep 
For the butcher, who stajrs here.'* ** 



CHAPTER IV. 



Indifnation of the Governor. — Stem Resolution of Pizarro. — Prosecution 
of the Voyage. — Brilliant Aspect of Tumbez. — Discoveries along the 
Coast. — Return to PanamiL — Pizarro embarks for Spain. 

1527-1528. 

Not long after Almagro's departure, Pizarro sent off the re- 
maining vessel, under the pretext of its being put in repair at 
Panami. It probably relieved him of a part of his followers, 
whose mutinous spirit made them an obstacle rather than a help 
in his forlorn condition, and with whom he was the more will- 
ing to part from the difficulty of finding subsistence on the 
barren spot which he now occupied. 

** Xeres, Conq. del Peru« ap. Barda, torn, iii., p. x8z.— Naharro, Relacion tumaria, MS. 
—Balboa, Hist du P^u, chap. 15.—*' Al fin de la peddon que hadaa ea la carta al Q^ 
ircmador puso Juan de Sarabia, natural de Trujillo, esta cuarteta : 
Pues Sefior Gobemador, 
Mirelo bien per entero 
que alii va el recogedor, 
y aci queda el camioero.** 
, AnnalM, MS.« afio 1587. 
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Great was die dismay occasioned by the return of Almagro 
and his followers in the little community of Panam4; for the 
letter surreptitiou^y conveyed in the ball of cotton fell into 
the hands for which it was intemled, and the contents soon got 
alMToady with the usual quantity of exaggeration. The hag- 
gard and dejected mien of the adventums^ of itself, told a tale 
sufficiently disheartening, and it was soon generally believed 
that the few ill-fated survivors of the expedition were detained 
i^nst their will by Pizarro, to end their d£^ with their dis- 
appointed leader on his desolate island. 

Pedro de los Rios, the governor, was so much inc^ised at 
the result of the expedition, and the waste of Ufe it had oc- 
casioned to the colony, that he turned a deaf ear to all the ap- 
plications of Luque and Almagro for further countenance in the 
afiair ; he derided their sanguine anticipations of the future, 
and finally resolved to send an officer to the Isle of Gallo, widi 
orders to bring back every Spaniard whom he ^ould find sdU 
Bving in that dreary abode. Two vessels were immediately 
despatched for the purpose, and placed under diarge of a cava* 
Ber named Tafur, a native of Cordova. 

Meanwhile, Pirarro and his followers were experiencing dl 
Ae miseries which might have been expected from the charac- 
ter of the barren spot on which diey were imprisoned. Thqr 
were, indeed, relieved from all apprehensi<His of the nadves, 
amce these had quitted the island on its occupation by the 
white men ; but tlrey had to endure the pains of hunger even 
in a greater degree than they had formerly experienced in die 
wild woods of the neighboring continent. Their principal food 
was crabs and such shell-fish as they could scantily pick up 
along the shores. Incesssmt st<^ms of thundo' and lightning, 
for it was the rainy season, swept ova: the devoted island aid 
drenched them with a perpetual flood. Thus, half nated, keA 
pining with famine, there were few in diat litde company who 
did not feel die spirit of enterprise quenched within them, of 
who looked Ux any happier terminatioii of their difficultiea 
dian that afforded \fj a return to Panami. The app eai a uce of 
Tate, thewfiaie, widi hit two veaid% wdl sfeoied mth peoffii- 
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ioDS, was greeted with all die rapture that the crew of a sink- 
ing wreck might feel on the arrival of some imexpected succor ; 
and the only thought, after satisfying the immediate cravinp 
of hunger, was to embark and leave the detested isle forever. 

But by the same vessel letters came to Pizarro from his two 
confederates, Luque and Almagro, beseeching him not to de- 
spair in his present extremity, but to hold fast to his original 
purpose. To return under the present circumstances would be 
to seal the fate of the expedition ; and they solemnly engaged, 
if he would remain firm at his post, to furnish him in a short 
time with the necessary means for going forward.^ 

A ray of hope was enough for the courageous spirit of Pi- 
zarro. It does not appear that he himself had entertained, at 
any time, thoughts of returning. If he had, these words of en- 
couragement entirely banished them from his bosom, and he 
prepared to stand the fortune of the cast on which he had so 
desperately ventured. He knew, however, that solicitations or 
remonstrances would avail little with the companions of his en- 
terprise ; and he probably did not care to win over the more 
timid spirits who, by perpetually looking back, would only be 
a clog on his fiiture movements. He annoimced his own pur- 
pose, however, in a laconic but decided manner, characteristic 
of a man more accustomed to act than to talk, and well calcu- 
lated to make an impression on his rough followers. 

Drawing his sword, he traced a line with it on the sand from 
east to west. Then, turning toward the south, ** Friends and 
comrades! " he said, ''on that side are toil, hunger, naked- 
ness, the drenching storm, desertion, and death ; on this side, 
ease and pleasure. There lies Peru with its riches; here, 
Panama and its poverty. Choose, each man, what best be- 
comes a brave Castilian. For my part, I go to the south." 
So saying, he stepped across the line.^ He was followed by 

> Xeres, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iil.» p. x8a.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. i, ftp. 
9. — Mcmteainos, Annales, MS., afio X5a7.— Herrera, Hist general* dec. 3, Ub. xo, cap. 3.— 
Naharro, Reladon sumaxia, MS. 

* "Obededda Pkarro y ante* que le ^ecutaae aacd un Puilal, jcon notable animo hiaa 
tODk la punta una raya de Oriente i Poolente ; y lefialando al medio dia, que era U parte 
4e in notida, y derrotero dijo ; Camaradas y amigos, esta parte et la de la muerte, de loa 
•tmot» d« las hambniy d« la desnudei, de loa agaacerof* y desamparoa; la otra la dil 
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d>e brave pilot Rtiiz ; next by Pedro de Candia, a cavalieri 
bom, as his name imports, in one of the isles of Greece. 
Eleven others successively crossed the line, thus intimating 
their willingness to abide the fortunes of their leader, for good 
or for evil.* Fame, to quote the enthusiastic language of an 
ancient chronicler, has commemorated the names of this Uttle 
band, " who thus, in the face of difficulties unexampled in his- 
tory, with death rather than riches for their reward, preferred 
it all to abandoning their honor, and stood firm by their leader 
as an example of loyalty to future ages." ^ 

But the act excited no such admiration in the mind of Tafur, 
who looked on it as one of gross disobedience to the commands 
of the governor, and as little better than madness, involving 
the certain destruction of the parties engaged in it. He re- 
fused to give any sanction to it himself by leaving one of his 
vessels with the adventurers to prosecute their voyage, and it 
was with great difficulty that he could be persuaded even to 
allow them a part of the stores which he had brought for their 
support. This had no influence on their determination, and 
the little party, bidding adieu to their retxuning comrades, re- 
mained unshaken in their purpose of abiding the fortunes of 
their commander.^ 

There is something striking to the imagination in the spec- 
tacle of these few brave spirits thus consecrating themselves to 
a daring enterprise, which seemed as far above their strength 
as any recorded in the fabulous annals of knight-errantry. A 

gusto : Por aquf sc ba i Panama i ser pobres, por alii al Peru i. ser ricos. Escoja el que 
fuere buen Castellano lo que mas bien le estubiere. Diciendo esto pas6 la raya : siguie- 
ronle BarUiome Ruiz, natural de Moguer, Pedro de Candi Griego, natural de Candia.'* 
Mcmtesinos, Annates, MS., afio 1537. ' 

* The names of these, thirteen £utfalul companicms are preserved in the convention made 
with the crown two years later, where they are suitably commemorated for'^ their lojralty. 
Their names should not be omitted in a history of the Conquest of Peru. They were 
'*BartolomA Ruiz, Cristoval de Peralta, Pedro de Candia, Domingo de Soria Luce, 
Nicolas de Ribera, Francisco de Cuellar, Alonso de Molina, Pedro Alcon, Garcia de Jere^ 
Anton de Carrion, Alonso Briceffo, Martin de Paz, Joan de la Torre." 

* ** Kitos fueron los trece de la fiuna. Estos los que cercados de los mayores trabajot 
que pudo el Mundo ofreoer i hombres, y los que estando mas para esperar la muerte que 
las riquezas que se les prometian, todo lo pospusieron i la honra, y siguieron d su capitaa 
y caudillo para egemplo de lealtad en lo futuro." Montesinos, Annales, MS., afio 1537. 

* Zantc, Conq. dd Peru, lib. x, cap. a. — ^Montesinos, Annales, MS., afio 1587.— NahaiTCii 
I sunMrie* MS.— Herrera* Hist, general, dec 3, lib. xo^ cap. 3. 
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haadfalofmeBy without food, without dothiiig, afaaost witbool 
mami without knowledge of the land to which they woe 
boood, without vesBel to transport tfaem^ were here Idl on a 
loody rodL in the ocean with the avowed purpose of carrying 
on a crusade against a powerfiil ^npire, staking their lives on 
its success. What is there in the l^ends of chivalry that sur- 
passes it? This was the crisis of Pizarro's fate. There ace 
moments in the lives of men^ which, as they are seized or neg* 
kcted, decide their future destiny.* Had Kzarro Altered 
from his strong purpose, and 3rielded to the occasion, now so 
temptingly presented, for extricatii^ himself and his broken 
band from their desperate position, his name would have 
been buried with his fortunes, and the conquest of Peru would 
have been left for other and more successfril adventurers. But 
his constancy was equal to the occasion, and his conduct here 
proved him competent to the perilous post he had assumed, 
and inspired others with a confidence in him which was die 
best assurance of success. 

In the vessd that bore back Tafur and those who seceded 
from the expedition the pilot Ruiz was also permitted to return, 
in onier to co-operate with Loique and Almagro in their api^ 
cation for further succor. 

Not long after the departure of the ships, it was decided by 
Pizarro to abandon his present quarters, which had litde to 
recommend them, and which, he reflected, might now be ex- 
posed to annoyance from the original inhabitants, should diey 
take coiurage and return on learning the diminished number <^ 
die white men. The Spaniards, therefore, by his orders, coi»> 

* Thit common sentiment is expressed with uncomiami beauty by die fiuKnfiil P o iarf a^ 
wberelie repwseuu Rinsldo as caidiiiig Fortnae^ tnnder the guise <tf the fidde fiwy Mot^ 
fuia, by the fsielock. The Italian reader may not be displeased to fafresh his i 
vilfatt! 

"Chi oerca is qmsto moado aver tesoft^ 

Odiletto, epiacere^ honors estatD» 

Pcnga la mano aqoesta duoma d' ORV 

Ch' io porto in fronCe* e lo€ar6 beirto ; 

Ma qnando ha in destro ^ CsttD lavoro 

Non pceatbi otdi^po, che *l torope paasait 

Psfduto h tutto, e non ritana nai, 

■d io an Totas e hii lascio can guai.** 
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structed a rude boat or raft, on which they succeeded in trans- 
porting themselves to the little island of Gorgona, twenty-five 
leagues to the north of their present residence. It lay about 
five leagues fi^om the continent, and was uninhabited. It had 
some advantages over the isle of Gallo; for it stood higher 
above the sea and was partially covered with wood, which af- 
forded shelter to a species of pheasant, and the hare or rabbit 
of the country, so that the Spaniards, with their cross-bows, 
were enabled to procure a tolerable supply of game. Cool 
streams that issued firom the living rock fiunished abundance 
of water, though the drenching rains that fell without inter- 
mission left them in no danger of perishing by thirst. From 
this annoyance they found some protection in the rude huts 
which they constructed ; though here, as in their former resi- 
dence, they suffered from the no less intolerable annoyance of 
venomous insects, which multiplied and swarmed in the ex- 
halations of the rank and stimulated soil. In this dreary abode 
Pizarro omitted no means by which to sustain the drooping 
spirits of his men. Morning prayers were duly said, and the 
evening hymn to the Virgin was regularly chanted ; the festi- 
vals of the Church were carefiilly commemorated, and every 
means taken by their commander to give a kind of religious 
character to his enterprise, and to inspire his rough followers 
with a confidence in the protection of Heaven, that might 
support them in their perilous circumstances. "^ 

In these uncomfortable quarters, their chief emplo)rment 
was to keep watch on the melancholy ocean, that they might 
hail the first signal of the anticipated succor. But many a 
tedious month passed away, and no sign of it appeared. All 
around was the same wide waste of waters, except to the east- 
ward, where the firozen crest of the Andes, touched with the 
ardent sun of the equator, glowed like a ridge of fire along the 
whole extent of the great continent. Every speck in the dis- 
tant horizon was carefiilly noticed, and the drifting timber or 

* " Gftda Mafhiiui dftbui gradM i. Diot : ilas tardas dedan la Salve, i otras Oraeloncs, 
par Im Haraa : Mtbian las Fiattas, I tenian cucma ooa lot Viemes, t Dominsos." Hor- 
Mn» Hilt fOMnly dec. 3» lib. lo, cap. 3. 
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\ of sea-weed, heaTii^ to and fro on the bosom of die 
waters, was converted by their imaginations into the promised 
vessel; till, stnkii^ under successive disai^intments, hope 
gradually gave way to doubt, and doubt settled into despair.* 

Meanwhile the vessel of Tafur had reached the port of Pan- 
ami. The tidings which she brought of the inflexible ob- 
stinacy of Pizarro and his followers filled the governor with in- 
dignation. He could look on it in no other light than as an 
act of suicide, and steadily refused to send further assistance to 
men who were obstinately bent on their own destruction. Yet 
Luque and Almagro were true to their engagements. They 
represented to the governor that, if the conduct of their com- 
rade was rash, it was at least in theservice of the crown and 
in prosecuting the great work of discovery. Rios had been 
instructed, on his taking the government, to aid Pizarro in the 
enterprise ; and to desert him now would be to throw away 
the remaining chance of success, and to incur the responsibility 
of his death and that of the brave men who adhered to him. 
These remonstrances, at length, so far operated on the mind of 
that functionary that he reluctantly consented that a vessel 
should be sent to the island of Gorgona, but with no more 
hands than were necessary to work her, and with positive in- 
structions to Pizarro to return in six months and report him- 
self at Panama, whatever might be the future results of his ex- 
pedition. 

Having thus secured the sanction of the executive, the two 
associates lost no time in fitting out a small vessel with stores 
and a supply of arms and ammunition, and despatched it to 
the island. The unfortunate tenants of this little wilderness, 
who had now occupied it for seven months,* hardly dared to 
trust their senses when they descried the white sails of the 
friendly bark coming over the waters. And although, when 
Ae vessel anchored off the shore, Pizarro was disappointed to 

* '* Al cabo de muchos Dias aguardando, estaban tan aii(n>8tlardo9, que Io\ sables, qp9 
se hadan bien dentro de U Mar, 1q» pareda, que era d Navio." Herrera^ Hist, eenot^ 
4ec. 3» fib. xo, cap. 4. 

* *' Estubteron con estm trabajos con igualdad de animo siete meses." MontrdiM% 
Amialet, MS., afio 1537. 
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find that it brought no additional recruits for the enterprise, yet 
he greeted it with joy, as affording the means of solving the great 
problem of the existence of the rich southern empire, and of 
thus opening the way for its future conquest. Two of his men 
were so ill that it was determined to leave them in the care of 
some of the friendly Indians who had continued with him 
through the whole of his sojourn, and to call for them on his 
return. Taking with him the rest of his hardy followers and 
the natives of Tumbez, he embarked, and, speedily weighing 
anchor, bade adieu to the ''Hell," as it was called by the 
Spaniards, which had been the scene of so much sufifering and 
such imdaunted resolution.^ 

Every heart was now elated with hope, as they found them- 
selves once more on the waters, under the guidance of the good 
pilot Ruiz, who, obeying the directions of the Indians, pro- 
posed to steer for the land of Tumbez, which would bring 
them at once into the golden empire of the Incas — ^the El 
Dorado of which they had been so long in pursuit. Passing by 
the dreary isle of Gallo, which they had such good cause to re- 
member, they stood farther out to sea tmtil they made Point 
Tacumez, near which they had landed on their previous voy- 
age. They did not touch at any part of the coast, but steadily 
held on their way, though considerably impeded by the currents, 
as well as by the wind, which blew with little variation from the 
south. Fortunately, the wind was light, and, as the weather 
was favorable, their voyage, though slow, was not uncomforta- 
ble. In a few days they came in sight of Point Pasado, the 
limit of the pilot's former navigation ; and, crossing the line, 
the little bark entered upon those unknown seas which had 
never been ploughed by European keel before. The coast, 
they observed, gradually declined from its former bold and 
rugged character, gently sloping toward the shore, and spread- 
ing out into sandy plains, relieved here and there by patches 
of uncommon richness and beauty ; while the white cottages 

>* X«rM, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, tMn. Ul, p. xS3.-*Montesbot, Annalet, MS., ai* 
sStr*'— I^a]utfro» Rdadon tumaria, MS.— Hwrerty Hut fmeral, dee. 3, Uh^ lo, cap. 4.-* 
Ihedre Piam^ Detcub. 7 Cenq., MS. 
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of the nadres glistening along the margin of the sea, and die 
smoke that rose among the distant hiUs, intimated the increas- 
ing population of the country. 

At lengthy after the lapse of twenty days from their depart- 
ure from the island, the adventurous vessel rounded the point 
of Sl Helena and glided smoothly into the waters of the beau* 
tiful gulf of Guayaquil. The country was here studded along 
the shore with towns and villages, though the mighty chain of 
the Cordilleras, sweeping up abruptly from the coast, left but 
a narrow strip of emerald verdure, through which numerous 
rivulets, spreading fertihty around them, wound their way to 
the sea. 

The voyagers were now abreast of some of the most stupen- 
dous heights of this magnificent range : Chimborazo, with its 
faroad round summit, towering like the dome of the Andes, 
and Cotopaxi, with its dazzling cone of silvery white, that 
knows no change, except from the action of its own volcanic 
fires ; for this mountain is the most terrible of the American 
volcanoes, and was in fonnidable activity at no great distance 
from the period of our narrative. Well pleased with the signs 
of civilization that opened on them at every league of their 
progress, the Spaniards at length came to anchor off the island 
of Santa Clara, lying at the entrance of the bay of Tumbez.^^ 

The place was uninhabited, but was recognized by the !&• 
dians on board as occasionally resorted to by the warlike peo- 
ple of the neighboring island of Puni for purposes of sacrifice 
and worship. The Spaniards found on the spot a few bits of 
gold rudely wrought into various shapes, and probably de- 
signed as offerings to the Indian deity. Their hearts weie 
cheered, as the natives assured them they would see abundance 
of the same precious metal in their own city of Tumbez. 

The following morning they stood across the bay for this 
place. As they drew near, they beheld a town of considerable 

i> According to Garcflasso, two irears elapsed between die departure from Gorgona and 
the arrival at Tumbex. (Com. Real., Parte s, lib. i, cap. xi.) Such gross defiance of 
ahroaology is rather uncommon eren in th* narratives of these transactions, where k u as 
difficult to fix a precise date, amidst the silence, rather than the contiadictioni^ of ooalMi> 
ponory statements, as if the «fents had hi^ypened before die defaig*. 
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ibe, with many of the buildings apparently of stone and plas- 
ter, situated in the bosom of a fruitful meadow, which seemed 
to have been redeemed from the sterility of the surrounding 
country by cardul and minute irrigation. Wh^i at some dis- 
tance from shore, Pizarro saw standing toward him several 
large balsas, which were found to be filled with warriors going 
on an expedition against the island of Fund. Running along- 
fide of the Indian flotilla, he invited some of the chiefe to 
come on board of his vessel The Peruvians gazed with won- 
der on every object which met their eyes, and especially on 
their own countrymen, whom they had little expected to meet 
there. The latter informed diem in what manner they had 
fellen into the hands of the strangers, whom they described as 
a wonderful race of beings, that had come thither for no harm^ 
but solely to be made acquainted with die country and its 
inhabitants. This accotmt was confirmed by the Spanish 
commander, who persuaded the Indians to retiun in their 
balsas and report what they had learned to their townsmen^ 
requesting them at the same time to provide his vessel with re- 
fi^hments, as it was his desire to enter into friendly inter- 
course with the natives. 

The people of Tumbez were gathered along Ae shore, and 
were gazing witt imutterable amazement on the floating 
castle, which, now having dropped anchor, rode lazily at its 
moorings in their bay. They eagerly listened to the accounts 
of their countr3rmen, and instantly reported the afiair to the 
curaca or ruler of the district, who, conceiving that the 
strangers must be beings of a superior order, prepared at once 
to comply with their request. It was not long before several 
balsas were seen steering for the vessel, laden with bananas, 
plantains, yuca, Indian oom, sweet potatoes, pine-apples^ 
oocoanuts, and other rich products of the bountiful vale of 
Tumbez. Game and fish, abo, were added, with a number of 
llamas, of which Pizarro had seen the rude drawings belonging 
to Balboa, but of which till now he had met with no living 
specimen. He examined diis curious animal, the Pa*uv]«i 
sheep— or, as the Spaniards called it, the '* little camd " 9( 
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the Indians— with much interest, greatly admiring the mixt- 
ure of wool and hair which supplied the natives with the 
materials for their fabrics. 

At that time there happened to be at Tumbez an Inca noble, 
or ore/on — ^for so, as I have already noticed, men of his rank 
were called by the Spaniards, from the huge ornaments of 
gold attached to their ears. He expressed great curiosity to 
see the wonderful strangers, and had, accordingly, come out 
with the balsas for the purpose. It was easy to perceive from 
the superior quality of his dress, as well as from the deference 
paid to him by the others, that he was a person of considera- 
tion ; and Pizarro received him with marked distinction. He 
showed him the different parts of the ship, explaining to him 
the uses of whatever engaged his attention, and answering his 
numerous queries, as well as he could, by means of the Indian 
interpreters. The Peruvian chief was especially desirous of 
knowing whence and why Pizarro and his followers had come 
to these shores. The Spanish captain replied that he was the 
vassal of a great prince, the greatest and most powerful in the 
world, and that he had come to this country to assert his 
master's lawful supremacy over it. He had further come to 
rescue the inhabitants from the darkness of unbelief in which 
they were now wandering. They worshipped an evil spirit, 
who would sink their souls into everlasting perdition ; and he 
would give them the knowledge of the true and only God, 
Jesus Christ, since to believe in Him was eternal salvation.^ 

The Indian prince listened with deep attention and apparent 
wonder, but answered nothing. It may be that neither he nor 
his interpreters had any very distinct ideas of the doctrines 
thus abruptly revealed to them. It may be that he did not 
believe there was any other potentate on earth greater than the 
Inca ; none, at least, who had a better right to rule over his 
dominions. And it is very possible he was not disposed to 
admit that the great luminary whom he worshipped was in- 

IS The text abridges somewhat the discourse of the military polemic ; which is rq>orted 
at Icnfdi by Herrera, Hist general, dec. 3, lib. xo, cap. 4. — See also Montesinos, Anaaksy 
MS., afio xsaj.— Conq. i Fob. del Pirn, MS,— Naharro, Retedon sumaria, MB.-JlebeioB 
rDetcub.,MS. 
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ftrior to the God of the Spaniards. But whatever may hare 
passed in the untutored mind of the barbarian, he did not give 
vent to it, but maintained a discreet silence, without any at* 
tempt to controvert or to convince his Christian antagonist. 

He remained on board the vessel till the hour of dinner, of 
which he partook with the Spaniards, expressing his satisfaction 
at the strange dishes, and especially pleased with the wine, 
which he pronounced far superior to the fermented liquors of 
his own country. On taking leave, he courteously pressed the 
Spaniards to visit Tumbez, and Pizarro dismissed him with the 
p-esent, among other things, of an iron hatchet, which had 
greatly excited his admiration ; for the use of iron, as we have 
«een, was as little known to the Peruvians as to the Mexicans. 

On the day following, the Spanish captain sent one of his 
own men, named Alonso de Molina, on shore, accompanied by 
a negro who had come in the vessel from Panama, together 
with a pres«it for the curaca of some swine and poultry, 
neither of which were indigenous to the New World. Toward 
evening his emissary returned with a fresh supply of fruits and 
vegetables, that the friendly people sent to the vessel. Molina 
had a wondrous tale to tell. On landing, he was surrounded 
by the natives, who expressed the greatest astonishment at his 
dress, his fair complexion, and his long beard. The women, 
especially, manifested great curiosity in respect to him, and 
Molina seemed to be entirely won by their charms and capti- 
vating manners. He probably intimated his satisfaction by 
his demeanor, since they urged him to stay among them, 
IHromising in that case to provide him with a beautiftil wife. 

Their surprise was equally great at the complexion of his 
saWe ccnnpanion. They could not believe it was natural, and 
tried to rub off the imaginary dye with their hands. As the 
African bore all this with characteristic good humor, display- 
ing at the same time his rows of ivory teeth, they were pro- 
digiously delighted.^ Tbe animals were no less above dieir 

>* "No se cansaban de mirarle, haciaole labar, paca vkx d se le quitaba b Tinta nogrt, 1 
fi lo hada de buena ^ana, riendose, i mostrando sus Dientes Uanoos." Herreraa ifift 
'■— — ", dec. 3, lib. xo, cap. 5. 
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comprehension ; and when the cock crew, the simple people 
clapped their hands and inquired what he' was saying. ^^ Their 
intellects were so bewildered by sights so novel that they 
seemed incapable of distinguishing between man and brute. 

Molina was then escorted to the residence of the curaca^ 
whom he found Uving in much state, with porters stationed at 
his doors, and with a quantity of gold and silver vessels, from 
which he was served. He was then taken to different parts of 
the Indian city, and saw a fortress built of rough stone, and, 
though low, spreading over a large extent of ground.^ Near 
this was a temple ; and the Spaniard's description of its dec- 
orations, blazing with gold and silver, seemed so extravagant 
that Pizarro, distrusting his whole account, resolved to send 
a more discreet and trustworthy emissary on the following 
day.i« 

The person selected was Pedro de Candia, the Greek cava- 
lier mentioned as one of the first who intimated his intention 
to share the fortunes of his commander. He was sent on 
shore, dressed in complete mail, as became a good knight, 
with his sword by his side, and his arquebuse on his shoulder. 
The Indians were even more dazzled by his appearance than 
by Molina's, as the sun fell brightly on his polished armor and 
glanced firom his military weapons. They had heard much of 
the formidable arquebuse from their townsmen who had come 
in the vessel, and they besought Candia *' to let it speak to 
them." He accordingly set up a wooden board as a target, 
and, taking deliberate aim, fired off the musket. The flash of 
the powder and the startling report of the piece, as the board, 
struck by the ball, was shivered into splinters, filled the na- 
tives with dismay. Some fell on the ground, covering their 
faces with their hands, and others approached the cavalier 
with feelings of awe, which were gradually dispelled by the 

>* Hcrrera, Hist general, dec. 3« lib. lo, cap. 5. 

>* '*C«rca del solia estar una fortalesa muy fiieite y de Unda obrm» hedia por bs Yngaa 
rtyet ddCuaooyseficNret de todoel Peru. . . • Ya esta el edifido desta fortalesa may 
gastade y deshecho : mas no para que dexe de dar muestra de lo mudio que fue.** Cicflt 
de Leon, Cronica, cap. 4. 

>* Conq. i Fob. del Piru, US.— Herrera, Hist general, loc. dt— Zarats^ Gaaf. M 
, lib. I, cap. a. 
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asBurance they received from the smiling expresekm of Us 
countenance.^^ 

They then showed him the same hospitable attentions which 
diey had paid to Molina; and his description of the marveb 
of the i^ce» on his return, fell nothing short oi his predeces- 
sor's. The fortress, which was siirrounded by a triple row of 
wall, was strongly garrisoned. The tanple he described as lit- 
erally tapestried with plates of gold and silver. Adjoinii^ 
th^ structure was a sort of convent appropriated to the Inca's 
destined tnides, who manifested great curiosity to see him. 
Whether this was gratified is not clear ; but Candia described 
the gardens of the convent, which he entered, as glowing with 
imitations of fruits and vegetables all in pure gold and silver.^ 
Be had seoi a number of artisans at work, whose sole business 
seemed to be to furnish these gorgeous decorations few: the re- 
ligious houses. 

The reports of the cavaliar may have been somewhat over- 
colored.^ It was natural that m^i coming from the dreary 
wilderness in which they had been buried the last six 
months should have been vividly impressed by the tokens of 

>^ It is moreover stated that tho Indians, desirous to prove still further die supexhumaa 
nature of the Spanish cavalior, let loose (mh him a tiger — a jaguar probably— which was 
Ci^ed m the royal fortress. But Don Pedro was a good Catholic, and he gendy laid the crosa 
which he wore round his neck on the animaPs back, who, instandy forgetting his ferodous 
nature crouched at the cavalier's feet and beg^n to play round him in innocent gambols. 
The Indiana, now more amazed than ever, nothing doubted of the sanctity of dieir guestf 
and \xtn hir i in triumph on their shoulders to the temple. This credible anecdote is repeat- 
ed, without the least qualification or distrust by several contemporary writers. (See Nahar> 
DO, JUlacion sumaria, MS. — Herrera, Hist, general, dec 3, lib. 10, cap. 5. — Cieza de LeoOf 
Cronica, cap. 54. — Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte a, lib. z, cap. za.) This last author may 
kave had his version from Candia's own son, with whom he tells us he was brought up at 
•chooL It will no doubt find as easy admission with those of the present day who conceiw 
tiiat the age of miracles has not yet passed. 

It •* Que hahia visto un jardin donde las yeihas eran de oro imkando en un todo k lat 
nahirales, arboles con frutas de lo mismo. y otras muchas cosas i este modo, con que afid- 
on6 grandemente i sus compafieros i esta conquista." Montesinos, Annales, afio 1537. 

>* The wordiy knis^lf s account does not seem to have found fevor with the old ConqueMr, ' 
aa often cited in these pages, who says that, when they afterward visited Tumbez, the 
Spaniards fotmd Candia' s reladon a lie from beginning to end, except, indeed, in respect te 
die temple ; thouc^ the veteran acknewledgta that what was deficient in Tumbcs was toatm 
than made up by the magnificence of other places in the empire not then visited. '* Lo cual 
tok mendra ; porque despues que todot los E^spafioles entramo* en dla, se vi^ por vistft 
de C9oe haber mentido en todo^ salvo ea b del temple^ que este era oosa de ver, anaqnt 
■■mIm mas de lo que aqncl encareci6, lo que fidt6 en esta cmdad, se haUd deqnMa ea 
oCias que muchas leguas mas adelantesedefCubiiaBen.'' Belarina del primer Ptanih,, Mfk 
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civilization which met them on the Peruvian coast. But Tum- 
bez was a favorite city of the Peruvian princes. It was the 
most important place on the northern borders of the empire, 
contiguous to the recent acquisition of Quito. The great Tu- 
pac Yupanqui had established a strong fortress there, and peo- 
pled it with a colony of mitimaes. The temple, and the house 
occupied by the Virgins of the Sun, had been erected by 
Hua)ma Capac, and were liberally endowed by that Inca, after 
the sumptuous fashion of the religious establishments of Peru. 
The town was well supplied with water by numerous aqueducts ; 
and the firuitful valley in which it was embosomed, and the ocean 
which bathed its shores, supplied ample means of subsistence to 
a considerable population. But the cupidity of the Spaniards, 
after the Conquest, was not slow in despoiling the place of its 
glories ; and the site of its proud towers and temples, in less 
than half a century after that fatal period, was to be traced 
only by the huge mass of ruins that encumbered Ac ground.* 

The Spaniards were nearly mad with joy, says an old writer, 
at receiving these brilliant tidings of the Peruvian city. All 
their fond dreams were now to be realized, and they had at 
length reached the realm which had so long flitted in visionary 
splendor before them. Pizarro expressed his gratitude to 
Heaven for having crowned his labors with so glorious a result ; 
but he bitterly lamented the hard fate which, by depriving 
him of his followers, denied him, at such a moment, the means 
of availing himself of his success. Yet he had no cause for 
lamentation ; and the devout Catholic saw in this very circum- 
stance, a providential interposition which prevented the at- 
tempt at conquest while such attempts would have been pre- 
mature. Peru was not yet torn asunder by the dissensions of 
rival candidates for the throne ; and, united and strong under 
the sceptre of a warlike monarch, she might well have bid de- 
fiance to all the forcts that Kzarro could muster. " It was 
manifestly the work of Heaven," exclaims a devout son of the 

** Geai de Leon, who crossed this part of die country in Z548« mentiont the wanton man- 
Mr in whidi the hand of the Conqueror had fiUIen on the Indian edifices, which layii 
•von at tfiat eariy period. Cronaca, cap. 67. 
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Church, *' that the natives of the country should have received 
him in so kind and loving a spirit as best fitted to faciUtate 
the conquest ; for it was the Lord's hand which led him and 
his followers to this remote region for the extension of the holy 
fiadth, and for the salvation of souls.'* ^i 

Having now collected all the information essential to his ob- 
ject, Pizarro, after taking leave of the natives of Tumbez and 
promising a speedy return, weighed anchor, and again turned 
his prow toward the south. Still keeping as near as possible to 
the coast, that no place of importance might escape his obser- 
vation, he passed Cape Blanco, and, after sailing about a de- 
gree and a half, made the port of Payta. The inhabitants, who 
had notice of his approach, came out in their balsas to get 
sight of the wonderful strangers, bringing with them stores of 
fruits, fish, and vegetables, with the same hospitable spirit 
shown by their countrymen at Tumbez. 

After staying here a short time, and interchanging presents 
of trifling value with the natives, Pizarro continued his cruise ; 
and, saiUng by the sandy plains of Sechura for an extent of 
near a hundred miles, he doubled the Punta de Aguja, and 
swept down the coast as it fell off towards the east, still carried 
forward by Ught and somewhat variable breezes. The weather 
now became unfavorable, and the voyagers encountered a succes- 
sion of heavy gales, which drove them some distance out to 
sea and tossed them about for many days. But they did not 
lose sight of the mighty ranges of the Andes, which, as they 
proceeded toward the south, were still seen, at nearly the same 
distance from the shore, rolling onward, peak after peak, with 
their stupendous surges of ice, Uke some vast ocean that had 
been suddenly arrested and frozen up in the midst of its wild 
and tumultuous career. With this landmark always in view, 
the navigator had little need of star or compass to guide his 
bark on her course. 

As soon as the tempest had subsided, Pizarro stood in again 

** " I si le redbiesen con amor, hiciese su Mrd. lo que mas conveniente le pareciese al 
«iKto de su conquista : porque tenia entendido, que el haverlos traido Dios erd para 
qmt su santa fit m diUtase i aqueUas almas se satvasen." Nahano, Reladoa sumarii^ 
MS. 
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for the continent, touching at the principal points as he coasted 
akmg. Everywhere he was received with the same spirit of 
genat>us hospitality, the natives coming out in their balsas to 
welcome him, laden with their little cargoes of fruits and vege- 
tables, of all the luscious varieties that grow in the tierra caU- 
ente. All were eaga: to have a ghmpse of the strangers, the 
'< Children of the Sun," as the Spaniards began already to be 
called, from their fair complexions, brilliant armor, and the 
thunderbolts which they bore in th«r hands.® The most fe- 
vorable reports, too, had preceded Aem, of the urbanity and 
gentlaiess of their manners, thus unlocking the hearts of the 
simple natives and disposing them to confidence and kindness. 
The iron-hearted soldier had not yet disclosed the darker side 
of his character. He was too weak to do so. The hour of con* 
quest had not yet come. 

In every place Pizarro received the same accounts of a pow- 
erful monarch who ruled over the land, and held his court on 
the mountain plains of the interior, where his capital was de- 
picted as blazing with gold and silver and displaying all tte 
profusion of an Oriental satrap. The Spaniards, except at 
Tumbez, seem to have met with little of the precious metab 
among the natives on the coast. More than one writer asserts 
that they did not covet them, or at least, by Pizarro's orders, 
affected not to do so. He would not have them betray their 
appetite for gold, 2uid actually refused gifts when they were 
proffered ! * It is more probable that they saw little display 
of wealth, except in the embellishments of the temples and 
other sacred buildings, which they did not dare to violate. 
The precious metals, reserved for the uses of religion and for 
persons of high degree, were not likely to abound in the re- 
mote towns and hamlets on the coast. 

Yet the Spaniards met with sufficient evidence of general 



MMQaeicsplMdeoumeomoelSoL ThiiMihMikt h^ d<l Sol poc eHo." 

Annales, MS., afio 1528. 

** Fisarro wished die natires to understand, says Father Naharro, that dietr good alone* 
and not the love of gold, had led him to dteir distant land I ** Sin haver querido redfair^ 
CR». i^ata i perhu <iue les ofrederon, A fin de qoe conodesen no era oodida, sino deseo ^ 
sofaknelqiieleshabm tnudodtttanl^astiernuiAlMsayaa.'' Rckdon suiiuum» M& 
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civilization and power to convince them that there was much 
foundation for the reports of the natives. Repeatedly they 
saw structures of stone and plaster, occasionally showing archi- 
tectural skill in the execution, if not elegance of design. 
Wherever they cast anchor, they beheld green patches of culti- 
vated country redeemed from the sterility of nature and bloom- 
ing with the variegated vegetation of the tropics; while a 
refined system of irrigation, by means of aqueducts and canals, 
seemed to be spread like a network over the surface of the 
country, making even the desert to blossom as the rose. At 
many places where they landed they saw the great road of the 
Incas which traversed the sea-coast, often, indeed, lost in the 
volatile sands, where no road could be maintained, but rising 
into a broad and substantial causeway as it emerged on a firmer 
soil. Such a provision for internal communication was in it- 
self no slight monument of power and civilization. 

Still beating to the south, Pizarro passed the site of the fut- 
ure flourishing city of Truxillo, founded by himself some years 
later, and pressed on till he rode off the port of Santa. It 
stood on the banks of a broad and beautiful stream ; but the 
surrounding country was so exceedingly arid that it was fre- 
quently selected as a burial-place by the Peruvians, who found 
the soil most favorable for the preservation of their mummies. 
So numerous, indeed, were the Indian huacas that the place 
might rather be called the abode of the dead than of the liv- 
ing.'* 

Having reached this point, about the ninth degree of south- 
cm latitude, Pizarro's followers besought him not to prosecute 
the voyage farther. Enough and more than enough had been 
done, they said, to prove the existence and actual position of 
the great Indian empire of which they had so long been in 
search. Yet, with their slender force, they had no pow«: to 
profit by the discovery. All that remained, therefore, was to 

** " Lo que mas me admiro, quando passe por este valle, fiie ver la muchedumbre que 
tineii de sepolturas : y que por todas las sierras y secadales en los altos del valle ay 
mimero grande de apartados, hechos a su usanga, todo cubiertas de huessos de muertot. 
De manera que lo que ay en este valle mas que ver, es las sepolturas de los muertos, y los 
ounpot que labraron sioido vivos." Ciesa de Leon, Cronica, cap. 70. 
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ad report the socces of didr enterprise to the g o ve rnor 
8t PanamA. Pizarro acquiesced in the reasonableness of this 
demand. He had now penetrated nine d^;rees farther dnn 
any former navigator in these southern seas, and, instead of 
the blight which, up to this hour, had seemed to hang over his 
fortunes, he could now return in triumph to his countr3rmeii. 
Without hesitation, therefore, he prepared to retrace his coiuse, 
and stood again toward the north. 

On his way he touched at several places where he had befoie 
landed. At one of these, called by the Spaniards Santa Cruz, 
he had been invited on shore by an Indian woman of rank, 
and had promised to visit her on his return. No sooner did 
his vessel cast anchor off the village where she lived, than die 
came on board, fdlowed by a niunerous train of attendants. 
Pizarro received her with every mark of respect, and on her 
departure presented her with some trinkets which had a real 
value in the eyes of an Indian princess. She lurged the Span- 
ish commander and his companions to return the visit, engag- 
ing to send a number of hostages on board as security for their 
good treatment. Pizarro assured her that die frank confkienoe 
she had shown toward them proved that this was unnecessary. 
Yet no sooner did he put off in his boat, the following day, to 
go on shore, than several of the principal persons in the place 
came alongside of the ship to be received as hostages dining 
the absence of the Spaniards — a singular proof of considera- 
tion for the sensitive apprehensions of her guests. 

Pizarro found that preparations had been made for his re- 
ception in a style of simple hoqiitality diat evinced some de- 
g^ree of taste. Arbors were formed of luxiniant and wide- 
spreading branches, interwoven with fragrant fkrwers and 
shrubs that diffused a delicious perfume through die air. A 
banquet was provided, teeming with viands prepared in the 
•tyle of the Peruvian cookery, and with fruits and vegetables 
of tempting hue and luscious to the taste, though their names 
and nature wa-e unknown to the Spaniards. After the colla- 
tion was ended, the guests were entertained with music and 
dancing by a troop of young men and maidens simply attired^ . 
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who exhibited in their favorite national amusement all the 
agility and grace which the supple limbs of the Peruvian In- 
dians so well qualified them to display. Before his departure, 
Pizarro stated to his kind host the motives of his visit to the 
country, in the same manner as he had done on other occa- 
sions, and he concluded by unfurling the royal banner of Cas- 
tile, which he had brought on shore, requesting her and her 
attendants to raise it in token of their allegiance to his sover- 
eign. This they did with great good humor, laughing all the 
while, says the chronicler, and making it clear that they had a 
very imperfect conception of the serious nature of the cere- 
mony. Pizarro was contented with this outward display of 
loyalty, and returned to his vessel well satisfied with the enter- 
tainment he had received, and meditating, it may be, on die 
best mode of repa3dng it, hereafter, by the subjugation and 
conversion of the country. 

The Spanish commander did not omit to touch also at Tum- 
bez on his homeward voyage. Hare some of his followers, 
won by the comfortable aspect of the place and the manners of 
the people, intimated a wish to remain, conceiving, no doubt, 
that it would be better to live where they would be persons of 
consequence than to return to an obscure condition in the com- 
munity of Panami. One of these men was Alonso de Molina, 
the same who had first gone on shore at this place and been 
captivated by the charms of the Indian beauties. Pizarro com- 
plied with their wishes, thinking it would not be amiss to find, 
on his return, some of his own followers who would be in- 
structed in the language and usages of the natives. He was 
also allowed to carry back in his vessel two or three Peruvians, 
for the similar purpose of instructing tihem in the Castilian. 
One of them, a youth named by the Spaniards Felipillo, plays 
a part of some importance in the history of subsequent events. 

On leaving Tmnbez, the adventurers steered directly for 
Panami, toudiing only, on their way, at the ill-fated island of 
Gorgona, to take on board their two companions who were 
left there too ill to proceed with them. One had died ; and, 
receiving the other, Pizarro and his gallant little band con- 
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tinaed liietr royige, and^ after an absence of at kaBt eiglrteen 
moQthSy found themselves once more safely riding at anchor in 
the harbor of Panami.'* 

The sensation caused by their arrival was great, as might 
have been expected. For there were few, even £Hnong the 
most sanguine of their friends, who did not im^^ne diat they 
had long since paid for their temerity, and fallen victims to 
the climate or the natives, or miserably perished in a watery 
grave. Their joy was proportionably great, therefore, as they 
saw the wanderers now returned, not only in health and safety, 
but widi certain tidings of the fair countries which had so long 
eluded their grasp. It was a moment of proud satisfaction to 
the three associates, who, in spite of oWoquy, derision, wai, 
every impediment which the distrust of friends or the coldness 
of government could throw in their way, had persevered in 
their great enterprise until they had established the truth of 
what had been so generally denounced as a chimera. It is the 
misfortune of those daring spirits who conceive an idea too 
vast for dieir own generation to comprehend, or, at least, to 
attempt to carry out, that they pass for visionary dreamers. 
Such had been the fete of Luque and his associates. The ex- 
istence of a rich Indian empire at the south, which in their 
minds, dwelling long on the same idea and alive to all the 
arguments in its favor, had risen to the certainty of conviction, 
had been derided by the rest of their countrymen as a mere 
mirage of the fancy, which, on nearer approach, would melt 
into air ; while the projectors who staked their fortunes on die 
adventure were denounced as madmen. But their hour of tri- 
umph, their slow and hard-earned triinnph, had now arrived. 

Yet the governor, Pedro de los Rios, did not seem, even at 
tins moment, to be possessed with a conviction of the magni- 
tude of the discovery — or perhaps Tie was discouraged by its 
very magnitude. When the associates now with more confi- 
dence a^>lied to him for pa^onage in an undertaking too vast 



•• Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS.— Montesinos, Annalea, MS,, ftfio isaR.— Nahano, 1 
don sumaria, MS.— Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Herrera, Hist, general, doc.4» 
Sb. s, cap. 6, 7.— Relarinn dd primer Descub., MS. 
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for their individiial resources, he coldly replied, << He had xm 
desire to build up other states at the expense of his own ; nor 
would he be led to throw away more Uves than had already 
been sacrificed by the cheap di^lay of gold and silver toys and 
a few Indian sheep." *• 

Sorely disheartened by this repulse from the only quarter 
-whence effectual aid could be expected, the ccxifederates, with- 
out funds, and with credit nearly exhausted by their past ef- 
forts, were perplexed in the extreme. Yet to stop now — ^what 
was it but to abandon the rich mine which their own industry 
and perseverance had laid open, for others to work at pleasure? 
In this extremity the fruitful mind of Luque suggested the only 
expedient by whidi they could hope for success. This was to 
apply to the crown itself. No one was so much interested in 
the result of the expedition. It was for the government, in- 
deed, that discoveries were to be made, that the country was to 
be conquered. The government alone was competent to provide 
the requisite means, and was likely to take a much broader and 
more liberal view of the matter than a petty colonial officer. 

But who was there qualified to take charge of this delicate 
mission? Luque was chained by his professional duties to 
Panami; and his associates, tmlettered soldiers, were much 
better fitted for the business of the camp than of the court. 
Almagro, blunt, though somewhat swelling and ostentatious in 
his address, with a diminutive stature and a countenance natu- 
rally plain, now much disfigured by the loss of an eye, was not 
80 well qualified for l^e mission as his companion in arms, who» 
possessing a good peison and altogether a commanding pres- 
ence, was plausible, and, with all his defects of education, 
could, where deeply interested, be even eloquent in discourse. 
The eccledastic, however, suggested that the negotiation should 
be committed to the Licentiate Corral, a respectable function- 
ary, then about to return cm some public business to the 

* ** No entendia de despoblar tu Goveraackm. parm que se fbesen i poblar mMVift 
Tierras, muriendo en tal demanda mas Gente de la que havia mueito, cebando k los HoBh 
bttt con la nmestra de las Or^jaa* Oro» i Plata, que havian tnudo/* Herreia, Hist gflft- 
«al, dec 4t IQi^ 3« cap* i. 
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mother-country. But to this Ahnagro strongly objected. No 
one, he said, could conduct the affair so well as the party in- 
terested in it. He had a high opinion of Pizarro's prudence, 
his discernment of character, and his cool, deUberate poUcy.** 
He knew enough of his comrade to have confidence that his 
presence of mind wotdd not desert him even in the new, and 
therefore embarrassing, circtunstances in which he would be 
placed at court. No one, he said, could tell the story of their 
adventures with such effect as the man who had been the chief 
actor in them. No one could so well paint the unparalleled 
sufferings and sacrifices which they had encountered ; no other 
could tell so forcibly what had been done, what yet remained 
to do, and what assistance would be necessary to carry it into 
execution. He concluded, with characteristic firankness, by 
strongly urging his confederate to undertake the mission. 

Pizarro feh the force of Almagro's reasoning, and, though 
with undisguised reluctance, acquiesced in a measure which 
was less to his taste than an expedition to the wilderness. But 
Luque came into the arrrangement with more difficulty. '^ God 
grant, my children," exclaimed the ecclesiastic, " that one of 
you may not defiraud the other of his blessing ! " •• Pizarro 
engaged to consult the interests of his associates equally with 
his own. But Luque, it is clear, did not trust Pizarro. 

There was some difficulty in raising the funds necessary for 
putting the envoy in condition to make a suitable appearance 
at court ; so low had the credit of the confederates fallen, and 
so little confidence was yet placed in the result of their splen- 
did discoveries. Fifteen hundred ducats were at length raised ; 
and Pizarro, in the spring of 1528, bade adieu to Panami, ac- 
companied by Pedro de Candia.'* He took with him, also, 
some of the natives, as well as two or three llamas, various nice 

tT t« £ por pum importunadon de Ahnagro cupole i Pizarro. porqoe siempre Ahnagro 
le tubo respeto, k dcse6 honrarie. " Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, 
cap. X. 

** ** PlegcM i Diet, Hijot, que no oe hurteb la bendkion d uno al otro que yo todavk 
liolgaria, que i lo menos fuerades entrambos." Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 4, Ub. 9, 
cap. X. 

** ** Juntaionle mil y quinlentos pesos de oro, que did de boom voluntad !>• 
4e Luque." Montesinos, Annates, MS., alio xs^. 
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fiibrics of cloth, with many ornaments and vases of gold and 
silver, as specimens of the civilization of the country, and 
TOucheEs for his wonderful story. 



Of all the writers on ancient Peruvian history, no one has acquired so 
wide celebrity, or been so lai^ely referred to by later compilers, as the 
Inca Garcilasso de la Vega. He was bom in Cuzco, in 1540, and was a 
mestizo^ that is, of mixed descent, his father being European^ and his 
mother Indian. His father, Garcilasso de la Vega, was one of that illus- 
trious family whose achievements, both in arms and letters, shed su(^ 
lustre over the proudest period of the Castilian annals. He came to Pern, 
in the suite of Pedro de Alvarado, soon after the coimtry had been gained 
by Pizarro. Garcilasso attached himself to the fortunes of this chief, and, 
after his death, to those of his brother Gonzalo — remaining constant to 
the latter through his rebellion, up to the hour of his rout at Xaquixa- 
guana, when Garcilasso took the same course with most of his faction, and 
passed over to the enemy. But this demonstration of loyalty, though it 
saved his life, was too late to redeem his credit with the victorious party; 
and the obloquy which he incurred by his share in the rebellion threw a 
cloud over his subsequent fortunes, and even over those of his son, as it 
appears, in after years. 

The historian's mother was of the Peruvian blood royal. She was nieco 
of Huayna Capac, and granddaughter of the renowned Tupac Inca Yupan- 
qui. Garcilasso, while he betrays obvious satisfaction that the blood of 
the civilized European flows in his veins, shows himself not a little proud 
of his descent from the royal d3masty of Peru ; and this he intimated by 
combining with his patronymic the distinguishing title of the Peruvian 
princes — subscribing himself always Garcilasso Inca de la Vega. 

His early years were passed in his native land, where he was reared ia 
the Roman Catholic faith, and received the benefit of as good an education 
as could be obtained amid the incessant din of arms and civil commotion. 
In 1560, when twenty years of age, he left America, and from that time 
took up his residence in Spain. Here he entered the military service, and 
held a captain's commission in the war i^inst the Moriscos, and, after- 
ward, under Don John of Austria. Though he acquitted himself honor- 
ably in his adventurous career, he does not seem to have been satisfied 
with the manner in which his services were requited by the government 
The old reproach of the father's disloyalty still clung to the son, and Gar- 
cilasso assures us that this circumstance defeated all his efforts to recover 
the large inheritance of landed property belonging to his mother, which 
had escheated to the crown. "Such were the prejudices against me,** 
says he, " that I could not ui^ my ancient claims or expectations ; and I 
left the snny so poor and so much in debt that I did not care to show nqr- 
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tell agiio at court, but was obliged to withdraw into an obscure solitude, 
where I lead a tranquil life for the brief space that remains to me, no 
longer deluded by the world or its vanities." 

The scene of this obscure retreat was not, however, as the reader might 
imagine from this tone of philosophic resignation, in the depths of some 
rural wOdemess, but in Cordova, once the gay capital of Mc^em science, 
and still the busy haunt of men. Here our philosopher occupied himself 
with literary labors, the more sweet and soothing to his wounded spirit 
that they tended to illustrate the faded glories of his native land and ex- 
hibit them in their primitive Splendor to the eyes of his adopted country 
men. "And I have no reason to regret," he says in his Preface to his 
account of Florida, " that Fortune has not smiled on me, since this cir- 
cumstance has opened a literary career which, I trust, will secure to me 
a wider and more enduring fame than could flow from any worldly pros- 
perity.»» 

In 1609 he gave to the world the First Part of his great work, the Com* 
mmtarios Reales^ devoted to the history of the country under the Incas ; 
and in 16 16, a few months before his death, he finished the Second Part, 
embracing the story of the Conquest, which was published at Cordova the 
following year. The chronicler, who thus closed his labors with his life, 
died at the ripe old age of seventy-six. He left a considerable sum for the 
purchase of masses for his soul, showing that the complaints of his poverty 
are not to be ^ken literally. His remains were interred in the cathedral 
church of Cordova, in a chapel which bears the name of Garcilasso ; and 
an inscription was placed on his monument, intimating the high respect 
in which the historian was held both for his moral worth and his literary 
attainments. 

The First Part of the Commentarios ReaUs is occupied, as already 
noticed, with the ancient history of the country, presenting a complete 
picture of its civilization under the Incas — far more complete than has 
been given by any other writer. Garcilasso*s mother was but ten years 
old at the time of her cousin Atahuallpa*s accession, or rather usurpation, 
as it is called by the party of Cuzco. She had the good fortune to escape 
the massacre which, according to the chronicler, befell most of her kin- 
dred, and, with her brother, continued to reside in their ancient capital 
after the Conquest Their conversations naturally turned to the good old 
times of the Inca rule, which, colored by their fond regrets, may be pre- 
sumed to have lost nothing as seen through the magnif3ring medium of 
the past The young Garcilasso listened greedily to the stories which re- 
eounted the magnificence and prowess of his royal ancestors, and, though 
he made no use of them at the time, they sank deep into his memory, to 
be treasured up for a f utur^ occasion. When he prepared, after the lapse 
of many years, in hb retirement at Cordova, to compose the history of his 
country, he wrote to his old companions and schoolfellows of the Inca 
family, to obtain fuller information than he could get in Spain on yarious 
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BHUtera of historical interest He bad witnessed in hb youth the andeol 
ceremonies and usages of his countrymen, understood the science of their 
quipus, and mastered many of their prinutive traditions. With the assist* 
ance he now obtained from his Peruvian kindred, he acqmred a familiarity 
with the history of the great Inca race, and of their national institutions^ 
to an extent that no person could have possessed unless educated in th« 
midst of them, speaking the same language, and with the same Indian 
blood flowing in his veins. Garcilasso, in short, was the representative of 
the conquered race ; and we mig^t expect to find the lights and shadows 
of the picture disposed under his pencil so as to produce an effect very 
different from that which they had hitherto exhibited under the hands of 
the Conquerors. 

Such, to a certain extent, S& the fact ; and this drcnmstanoe affords a 
means of comparison which would alone render his works of great valiM 
in arriving at just historic conclusions. But Garcilasso wrote late in life^ 
after the story had been often told by Castilian writers. He naturally do* 
ferred much to men, some of whom enjoyed high credit on the score bodi 
of their scholarship and their social position. His object, be professes^ 
was not so much to add anything new of his own, as to correct their errors 
and the misconceptions into which they had been brought by their igno* 
ranee of the Indian languages and the usages of his people. He does, in 
fact, however, go far beyond this ; and the stores of information which he 
has collected have made his work a lai^ repository, whence later laborers 
in the same field have drawn copious materials. He writes from the ful* 
ness of his heart, and illuminates every topic that he touches with a vari- 
ety and richness of illustration that leave little to be desired by the most 
importunate curiosity. The difference between reading his Commentaries 
and the accounts of European writers is the difference that exists between 
reading a work in the original and in a bald translation. Gardlasso's 
writings are an emanation from the Indian mind. 

Yet his Commentaries are open to a grave objection — and one naturally 
suggested by his position. Addressing himself to the cultivated European, 
he was most desirous to display the ancient glories of his people, and still 
nMne of the Inca race, in their most imposing form. This, doubtless, was 
tlie great spur to his literary labors, for which prevk>ns education, however 
good for the evil time on which he was cast, had far from qualified him. 
Garcilasso, therefore, wrote to effect a particular object He stood forth 
as counsel for his unfortunate countrymen, pleading the cause of that de» 
graded rac: before die tribunal of posterity. The exaggerated tone of 
panegyric consequent on this becomes apparent in every page of his worib 
He pictures forth a state of society such as an Utopian philosopher would 
hardly vcntiixe to depict His n^ral ancestors became the types of every 
imaginary excellence, and the golden age is revived for a nation whidi^ 
while the war of proselytism is raging on its bocders, enjoys widnn all tkt 
( of tr a nqn i ll ity and peaoeu Even the watsrinl ^dendocs of d» 
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monarchy, sufficiently great in this land oi gold, become heightened, 
under the glowing imagination of the Inca chronicler, into the gorgeous 
illasions of a fairy-tale. 

Yet there is truth at the bottom of his wildest conceptions, and it would 
be unfair to the Indian historian to suppose that he did not himself be- 
lieve most of the magic marvels which he describes. There is no credulity. 
like that of a Christian convert— one newly converted to the faith. From 
long dwelling in the darkness of paganism, his eyes, when first opened to 
the light of truth, have not acquired the power of discriminating the just 
proportions of objects, of distinguishing between the real and the imag- 
inary. Gardlasso was not a convert, indeed, for he was bred from in- 
fancy in the Roman Catholic faith. But he was surrounded by converts 
and neophytes — by those of his own blood who, after practising tdl their 
lives the rites of paganism, were now first admitted into the Christian 
fold. He listened to the teachings of the missionary, learned from him 
to give implicit credit to the marvellous legends of the Saints, and the no 
less marvellous accounts of his own victories in his spiritual warfare for 
the propagation of the faith. Thus early accustomed to such large drafts 
on his credulity, his reason lost its heavenly power of distinguishing truth 
from error, and he became so familiar with the nmaculous that the mirac- 
ulous was no longer a miracle. 

Yet, while large deductions are to be made on this account from th« 
chronicler's reports, there is always a germ of truth which it is not diffi- 
cult to detect, and even to disengage from the fanciful covering which en- 
velops it ; and, after every allowance for the exaggerations of national 
vanity, we shaU find an abundance of genuine information in respect to the 
antiquities of his country, for which we shall look in vain in any European 
writer. 

Garcilasso's work is the reflection of the age in which he lived. It is 
addressed to the imagination, more than to sober reason. We are dazzled 
by the gorgeous spectacle it perpetually exhibits, and delighted by the 
variety of amusing detiails and animated gossip sprinkled over its pages. 
The story of the action is perpetually varied by discussions on topics illus- 
trating its progress, so as to break up the monotony of the narrative and 
afford an agreeable relief to the reader. This is true of the First Part of 
his great work. In the Second there was no longer room for such discus- 
sion. But he has supplied the place by garrulous reminiscences, personal 
anecdotes, incidental adventures, and a host of trivial details — trivial in 
the eyes of the pedant— which historians have been too willing to discard 
as below the dignity of history. We have the actors in this great drama 
in their private dress, become acquainted with their personal habits, listen 
to their familiar sa3rings, and, in short, gather*up those minutiae which in 
the aggregate make up so much of life, and not less of character. 

It b this confusion of the great and the little, thus artlessly blended to- 
fether, that constitutes one of the charms of the old romantic chronicle 
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—not the less true that, in this respect, it approaches nearer to the usual 
tone of romance. It is in such writings that we may look to find the form 
and pressure of the i^e. The worm-eaten state-papers, official corre- 
spondence, public records, are all serviceable, indispensable, to history. 
They are the framework on which it is to repose ; the skeleton of facts 
which gives it its strength and proportions. But they are as worthless as 
the dry bones of the skeleton, unless clothed with the beautiful form and 
garb of humanity and instinct with the spirit of the age. Our debt is large 
to the antiquarian, who with conscientious precision lays broad and deep 
the foundations of historic truth ; and no less to the philosophic annalist, 
who exhibits man in the dress of public life — ^man in masquerade ; but 
our gratitude must surely not be withheld from those who, like Garcilasso 
de la Vega, and many a romancer of the Middle Ages, have held up th« 
mirror— distorted though it may somewhat be— to the interior of life, reflect- 
ing every object, the great and the mean, the beautiful and the deformed, 
with their natural prominence and their vivacity of coloring, to the eye of 
the spectator. As a work of art, such a production may be thought to be 
below criticism. But, although it defy the rules of art in its composition, 
it does not necessarily violate the principles of taste ; for it conforms in 
its spirit to the spirit of the age in which it was written. And the critic, 
who coldly condemns it on the severe principles of art, will find a charm 
in its very simplicity, that will make him recur again and again to its page% 
while more correct and classical compositions are laid aside and forgotten. 
I cannot dismiss this notice of Garcilasso, though already long pro- 
tracted, without some allusion to the English translation of his Commen- 
taries. It appeared in James the Second's reign, and is the work of Sir 
Faul Rycaut, Knight It was printed at London in 1688, in folio, with 
considerable pretension in its outward dress, well garnished with wood- 
cats, and a frontispiece displa3dng the gaunt and rather sardonic features, 
not of the author, but his translator. The version keeps pace with the 
inarch of the original, corresponding precisely in books and chapters, 
and seldom, though sometimes, using the freedom, so common in these 
ancient versions, of abridgment and omission. Where it does depart 
from the original, it is rather from ignorance than intention. Indeed, so 
far as the plea of ignorance will avail him, the worthy knight may urge it 
stoutly in his defence. No one who reads the book will doubt his limited 
acquaintance with his own tongue, and no one who compares it with the 
original will deny his ignorance of the Castilian. It contains as many 
blunders as paragraphs, and most of them such as might shame a school- 
boy. Yet such are the rude charms of the original, that this ruder version 
of it has found considerable favor with readers ; and Sir Paul Rycaut's 
translation, old as it is, may still be met with in many a private^ as well 
M public, library. 
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CHAPTER L 

Pfasno*8 Recqydon at Conrt — His Capitulation widi the CnywiL— Qi 
Visits his Birthplace. — ^Returns to the New World. — Difficulties with 
Almagro. — His Third Expedition. -^Adyentnres oo the CoMt — 
Battles in the Isle o£ Puna. 

1528-1531. 

PiZARRO and his officer, having crossed the Isthmus, em- 
barked at Nombre de Dies for the old country, and, after a 
good passage, reached Seville early in the summer of 1528. 
There happened to be at that time in port a person well 
known in the history of Spanish adventure as the Bachelor En- 
ciso. He had taken an active part in the colonization of 
Tierra Firme, and had a pecuniary claim against the early col- 
onists of Darien, of whom Pizarro was one. Immediately on 
the landing of the latter, he was seized by Enciso's orda:s and 
held in custody for the debt. Pizarro, who had fled from his 
native land as a forlorn and houseless adventurer, after an ab- 
sence of more than twenty years, passed, most of them, in un- 
precedented toil and sufifering, now found himself on his return 
the inmate of a prison. Such was the commencement of thost 
brilliant fortunes which, as he had trusted, awaited him at 
home. The circumstance excited general indignation ; and 
no sooner was the court advised of his arrival in the country, 
and the great purpose of his mission, than orders were sent 
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for his release, with permission to proceed at once on his 
journey. 

Pizarro found the emperor at Toledo, which he was soon to 
quit, in order to embark for Italy. Spain was not the favorite 
residence of Charles the Fifth in the earlier part of his reign. 
He was now ^t that period of it when he was enjo)ring the full 
flush of his triumphs over his gallant rival of France, whom he 
had defeated and taken prisoner at the great battle of Pavia ; 
and the victor was at this moment preparing to pass into Italy 
to receive the Imperial crown from the hands of the Roman 
Pontiff. Elated by his successes and his elevation to the Ger- 
man throne, Charles made little account of his hereditary king- 
dom, as his ambition found so splendid a career thrown open 
to it on the wide field of European politics. He had hitherto 
received too inconsiderable returns from his transatlantic pos- 
sessions to give them the attention they deserved. But, as the 
recent acquisition of Mexico and the brilliant anticipations in 
respect to the southern continent were pressed upon his notice, 
he felt their importance as likely to j^ord him the means of 
prosecuting his ambitious and most expensive enterprises. 

Pizarro, therefore, who had now come to satisfy the royal 
eyes, by visible proofe, of the truth of the golden rumors which 
from time to time had reached Castile, was graciously received 
by the emperor. Charles examined the various objects which 
his officer exhibited to him with great attention. He was par- 
ticularly interested by the appearance of the llama, so remark- 
able as the only beast of burden yet known on the new conti- 
nent ; and the fine fabrics of woollen cloth which were made 
from its shaggy sides gave it a much higher value, in the eyes 
of the sagacious monarch, than what it possessed as an animal 
for domestic labor. But the specimens of gold and silver man- 
ufacture, and the wonderful tale which Pizarro had to tell of 
the abundance of the precious metals, must have satisfied even 
the cravings of royal cupidity. 

Pizarro, far from being embarrassed by the novelty of his 
situation, maintained his usual self-possession, and showed that 
deccMiun and even dignity in his address which belong to the 
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Caftilian. He spdbe in a simple and respectful style, but wiUi 
the earnestness and natural eloquence of one who had been an 
actor in the scenes he described, and who was conscious that 
the impressicm he made on his audience was to decide his 
future destiny. All listened with eagerness to the account of 
his strange adventures by sea and land, his wanderings in the 
forests, <^ in the dismal and pestilent swamps on the sea-coast, 
without food, almost without raiment, with feet Xxxn and 
bleeding at every step, with his few companions becoming stiU 
fewer by disease and death, and yet pressing on with uncon- 
qiferable spirit to extend the anpire of Castile and the name 
and power of her sovereign ; but whai he painted his londjr 
condition on the desolate island, abandoned by the govern- 
ment at home, deserted by all but a handful of devoted fol- 
lowers, his royal auditor, though not easily moved, was affected 
to tears. On his departure from Toledo, Charles commended 
the affairs of his vassal in the most favoratde tains to the con- 
sideration of the Council of the Indies.^ 

There was at this time another man at court, who had come 
there on a similar arand from the New World, but whose 
splendid achievemaits had already won fcnr him a name that 
threw the rising reputation of Pizarro comparatively into the 
riiade. This man wm Hernando Cort6s, the Conqueror of 
Mexico. He had come home to lay an empire at the feet of 
his sovereign, and to demand in return the redress of hig 
wrongs and the recompense of his great services. He was at 
the close of his career, as Pizarro was at the commencement 
of his ; the Conqueror of the North and of the South ; the 
two men appointed by Providence to overturn the most potent 
of tibe Indian d)masties, and to open the golden gates \ff 
which the treasures of the New World were to pass into the 
coffers of Spain. 

Notwithstanding the empennr's recommendation, the bctti» 

> Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Naharro, Reladon sumaria, MS.— Conq. t 
Babk del Pirn, MS.— ** HaMaba tan bien en la iMrteria, qoc »e Ilev6 los i gJ a nao g y ate ncMMi 
■1 Toledo donde el Emperador estaba, diole audienda con mucho guito^ tratolo amoroM^ 
y oyde tiemo, espedalmente cnando le hiao rdacion de su consistenda y de los tiaoe c 
i«nlafala«nand»d*taMMttiUHvos.'* Mmmniwi^ A— iw^ T ' 
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ness of Pizarro went forward at the tardy pace with which 
affairs are usually conducted in the court of Castile. He 
found his limited means gradually sinking imder the expenses 
incurred by his present situation, and he represented that un- 
less some measures were speedily taken in reference to his suit, 
however favorable they might be in the end, he shotdd be in 
no condition to profit by them. The queen, accordingly, who 
had charge of the business, on her. husband's departure, expe- 
dited the affair, and on the twenty-sixth of July, 1529, she ex- 
ecuted the memorable Capitulation which defined the powers 
and privileges of Pizarro. 

The instrument secured to that chief the right of discovery 
and conquest in the province of Peru, or New Castile — as the 
country was then called, in the same manner as Mexico had re- 
ceived the name of New Spain — ^for the distance of two hun- 
dred leagues south of Santiago. He was to receive the titles 
and rank of Governor and Captain-General of the province, 
together with those of Adelantado and Alguacil Mayor, for 
Kfe ; and he was to have a salary of seven hundred and twenty- 
five thousand maravedis, with the obligation of maintaining 
certain oflScers and military retainers, corresponding with the 
dignity of his station. He was to have the right to erect 
certain fortresses, with the absolute government of them ; to 
assign encomiendas of Indians, under the limitations prescribed 
by law ; and, in fine, to exercise nearly all the prerogatives in- 
cident to the authority of a viceroy. 

His associate, Almagro, was declared commander of the 
fortress of Tumbez, with an annual rent of three hundred 
thousand maravedis, and with the further rank and privileges 
of an hidalgo. The reverend Father Luque received the re- 
ward of his services in the bishopric of Tumbez, and he was 
also declared Protector of the Indians of Peru. He was to 
enjoy the yearly stipend of a thousand ducats — ^to be derived, 
like the other salaries and gratuities in this instrument, from 
the revenues of the conquered territory. 

Nor were the subordinate actors in the expedition forgotten. 
Ruiz received the title of Grand Pilot of the Southern Ocean* 
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with a liberal provision ; Candia was placed at die head of d^ 
artillery ; and the remaining eleven compaiiions on the deso- 
late island were created hidalgos and cavalleros, and raised to 
certain municipal dignities— in prospect. 

Several provisions of a liberal tenor were also made, to en- 
courage emigration to the country. The new settlers were to 
be exempted from some of the most onerous but customary 
taxes, as the alcabala^ or to be subject to them only in a mid- 
gated form. The tax on the precious metals drawn from minei 
was to be reduced, at first, to one-tenth, instead of the fifth 
imposed on the same metals when obtained by barter or l^ 
rapine. 

It was expressly enjoined on Pizarro to observe the existing 
regulations for the good government and protection of the na- 
tives ; and he was required to carry out with him a specified 
niunber of ecclesiastics, with whom he was to take counsel in 
the conquest of the country, and whose efforts were to be ded- 
icated to the service and conversion of the Indians ; while 
lawyers and attorneys, on the other hand, whose presence was 
considered as boding ill to the harmony of the new settle- 
ments, were strictly prohibited firom setting foot in them. 

Pizarro, on his part, was bound, in six months firom the date 
of the instrument, to raise a force, well equipped for the ser- 
vice, of two hundred and fifty men, of whom one hundred 
might be drawn from the colonies, and the government en* 
gaged to fiimish some trifling assistance in the purchase of 
artillery and military stores. Finally, he was to be prepared, 
in six months after his return to Panami, to leave that pod 
and embark on his expedition.^ 

Such are some of the principal provisions of this Capitulatiom, 
by whidb the Castilian government, with the sagacious policy 
which it usually pursued on tl^e Uke occasions, stimulated tht 
ambitious hopes of the adventurer by high-sounding titles and 
liberal promises of reward contingent on his success, but took 

* This remariaible document, former ly in die ardiivA of Simancas, and now transferred 
to die Arckivo Central dt lea huUat in SeriUe, was transcribed for the rich co ll ection 0^ 
die late Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, to whose kindness I am indebted fer a C0g| 
Mu Itwill be fennd printed entire^ in the original, in Appendix No. 7. 
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care to stake nothing itself on the issue of the enterprise. It 
was careful to reap the fruits of his toil, but not to pay the 
cost of them. 

A circumstance tiiat could not fail to be remarked in these 
provi^ons was the manner in which the high and lucratrfc 
posts ¥^ere accumulated on Pizarro, to the exclusion of Alma- 
groy who, if he had not taken as conspicuous a part in perscmal 
toil and exposure, had at least divided with him the origimd 
burden oi die enterprise, and, by his labors in another direc- 
tion, had contributed quite as essentially to its success. Alma- 
gro had willingly conceded the post of honor to his confeder- 
ate ; but it had been stipulated, on Pizarro's departure for 
Spain, that, while he solicited the office of Governor and Cap* 
tain-General for himself, he should secure that of Adelantado 
for his companion. In like manner, he had engaged to apply 
for the see of Tumbez for the vicar of Panami, and the office 
of Alguacil Ma3ror for the pilot Ruiz. The bishopric took the 
direction that was concerted, tot the soldier could scarcely 
claim the mitre of the prelate ; but the other offices, instead of 
tiieir appropriate distribution, were all concentred in himself. 
Yet it was in reference to his application for his friends that 
Pizarro had promised on his departure to deal fairly and hon* 
orably by them all.' 

It is stated by the military dironider. Pedro Pizarro, that 
his kinsman did, in fact, lurge the suit strongly in behalf of 
Afanagro, but that he was refused by the government, on the 
ground that offices of such paramount importance could not be 
committed to different individuals. Hie ill effects of such an 
arrangement had been long since felt in more than one of the 
Indian colonies, where it had led to rivalry and fatal collision.* 

* ** Al fin te capitul6, que Frandsoo Pizarro nq;ociase la Govemadon para ti : i paim 
XHiitgo de Almagro, d Addantamiento : i para Hernando de Luque, d Obispado : i pam 
B a rtoi om < Ruiz, d AlguacBaxgo Maior : i MeroMles para los que quedaban vivos, de lot 
tre ec CompaJteros, afirmando siempre Francisco Pt^arro. que todo lo queria para eUos, I 
prometiendo. que negiodaria leahnente. i sin ninguna cautda.** Herrera, Hist. gaicnl» 
4nc 4, lib. 3, cap. x. 

* ** Y don F ran c is co Pizarro pidio c on f or me k laquo Uevava capitulado y hordenado ooft 
MS oompafieros ya didio. y en d conscs)o se le rrespondio que no avia higar da dar govi^ 
wasioi>ido sc o uip aficro«,i e a u i M deque en santaniartaseavia dado ansiidoscoinpaflewt 
f tlvwavia omerto al olrob • . . AKrptiidOb oomo^iOk madias *«««• por doa 
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Fizarro, therefore, finding his remonstrances unheeded, had no 
alternative but to combine the offices in his own person, or to 
•ee the expedition fall to the ground. This explanation of the 
affair has not received the sanction of other cont^nporary his- 
torians. The apprehensions expressed by Luque, at the time 
of Pizarro's assuming the mission, of some such result as act- 
ually occurred, founded, doubtless, on a knowledge of his asso- 
ciate's character, may warrant us in distrusting the alleged 
vindication of his conduct ; and our distrust will not be dimin* 
ished by familiarity with his subsequent career. Pizarro's 
virtue was not of a kind to withstand temptation — ^though of 
a much weaker sort than that now thrown in his path. 

The fortunate cavalier was also honored with the habit of 
St. Jago ; * and he was authorized to make an important inno- 
vation in his family escutcheon — ^for by the father's side he 
might claim his armorial bearings. The black eagle and the 
two pillars emblazoned on the royal arms were incorporated 
with those of the Pizarros ; and an Indian city, with a vessel 
in the distance on the waters, and the llama of Peru, revealed 
the theatre and the character of his exploits ; while the legend 
announced that " under the auspices of Charles, and by the in- 
dustry, the genius, and the resources of Pizarro, the country 
had been discovered and reduced to tranquillity " — thus mod- 
estly intimating both the past and prospective services of the 
Conqueror.* 

These arrangements having been thus completed to Pizarro's 
satisfaction, he left Toledo for Truxillo, his native place, in 
Estremadura, where he thought he should be most likely to 
' meet with adherents for his new enterprise, and where it doubt- 
less gratified his vanity to display himself in the palmy, or at 
least promising, state of his present circumstances. If vanity 

Frandaco Pizarro se les hinese la merced i ambot oompafierot, te le rrespondio la ptdiesM 
parassi sino que se daria i otro, y visto que no avia lugar lo que pedia y queria pedio se le 
hisiese la merced i el, y ansi se le hixo." Descub. y Conq., MS. 

* Xerec, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn, ui., p. xSa.— Oviedo, Hist delas Indias, MS., 
Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. x. Caro de Tones, Historia de las Ordenes militares (ed. Madrid, 
t«s9)» p. "3. 

• **Cacoli CsBsaris auspido, et labore, tngenio, ac tmpensa Duds Pi^ano isfwtft, eC 
pecata." Hflnren^ Hist general, dec. 4, lib. 6^ cap. s* 
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be ever pardonable, it is certainly in a man who, ham in an 
obscure station in life, without £unily, interest, or fri^ids to 
back him, has carved out his own fcnrtunes in the wcn-ld, and, 
by his own resources, triumphed over all the obstacles which 
nature and accident had thrown in his way. Such was the 
condition of Pizarro as he now revisited the place of his nativ* 
ity, where he had hitherto been known only as a poor outcast, 
without a home to shelter, a father to own him, or a friend to 
lean upon. But he now found both fiiends and followers, and 
some who were eager to claim kindred with him and take part 
in his future fortunes. Among these were four t»t)thers. 
Three of them, like himself, ware illegitimate — one of whom, 
named Francisco Martin de Aldmtara, was related to him by 
the mother's side, the other two, named Gonzalo and Juan 
Pizarro, were descended from the father. **They were afl 
poor, and proud as they were poor," says Oviedo, who had 
seen them ; <^ and their eagerness for gain was in proportion to 
their poverty." * 

The remaining and eldest brother, named Hernando, was a 
legitimate son — " legitimate," continues the same caustic au- 
thority, " by his pride, as well as by his birth." His features 
were plain, even disagreeably so; but his figure was good. 
He was large of stature, and, like his brother Francis, had on 
the whole an impoang presence.' In his character he com* 
Uned some of the worst defects incident to the Castilian. He 
was jealous in the extreme ; impati^it, not merely of affront, 
but of the least slight, and implacable in his resentment. Ife 
was decisive in his measures, and unscrupulous in their execu« 
tion. No touch of pity had power to arrest his arm. His 
arrogance was such that he was constantly wounding the self* 
love of those with whom he acted ; thus begetting an ill witt 

' '*Tirujo tres o cuatro hetmanos siiyos tan* soberbios ocmio pobrea, h tan lin TrfiTirmlt 
como deseosos de alcanzarla." Hist, de las Indias» MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. x. 

* Oinedo*s portrait of him as by no means flatlerim?. He writes Iflce one too fiunSar wMl 
die original. " £ de todos ellos d Hernando Pizarro solo era legitimo, h mas kgitimad» 
en la soberbia, hombre de alta estatura h grueso, la lengua 6 labios gordos, 6 la puuta d9 
In nariz con sofarada cams i enoendida. y cste fne d desavemdor y cstorbador dd sonef» 
de todos yen especial delosdos riejos oompafierotFrandaooPiBirro ft Diegnde Almagra** 
Hist de las India% MS., obi sopra. 
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which unnecessarily multiplied obstacles in his path. In this 
he differed from his brother Francis, whose plausible manners 
smoothed away difficulties and conciliated confidence and co- 
operation in his enterprises. Unfortunately, the evil counsels 
of Hernando exercised an influence over his brother which 
more than compensated the advantages derived from his sin- 
gular capacity for business. 

Notwithstanding the general interest which Pizarro's adven- 
tures excited in his country, that chief did not find it easy to 
comply with the provisions of the Capitulation in respect to 
the amount of his levies. Those who were most astonished by 
his narrative were not always most inclined to take part in his 
fortunes. They shrank from the unparalleled hardships which 
lay in the path of the adventurer in that direction ; and they 
listened with visible distrust to the gorgeous pictures of the 
golden temples and gardens of Tumbez, which they looked 
upon as indebted in some degree, at least, to the coloring of 
his fancy, with the obvious purpose of attracting followers to 
his banner. It is even said that Pizarro would have found it 
difficult to raise the necessary funds, but for the seasonable aid 
of Cort^, a native of Estremadura like himself, his companion 
in arms in early days, and, according to report, his kinsman.* 
No one was in a better condition to hold out a helping hand 
to a brother adventurer, and probably no one felt greater sym- 
pathy in Pizarro's fortunes, or greater confidence in his event- 
ual success, than the man who had so lately trod the same 
career with renown. 

The six months allowed by the Capitulation had elapsed, 
and Pizarro had assembled somewhat less than his stipulated 
complement of men, with which he was preparing to embark 
in a little squadron of three vessels at Seville ; but before they 
were wholly ready he received intelligence that the officers of 
the Council of the Indies proposed to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the vessels and ascertain how far the requisitions had 
been complied with. 

Without loss of time, therefore, Pizarro, afraid, if the facts 

* Piamo y Orellaiuv Varonet flustres, p. 143. 
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wcne known, that his enterinise might be nipped in the bed, 
slipped his cables, and, crossing the bar of San Lucar, in Jao- 
uary, 1530, stood for die isle of Goma^a-— one of the Canaries 
—where he ordered his brother Honando, who had charge of 
the remaining vessds, to meet him. 

Scarcely had he gone, befbie the officers arrived to institute 
the search. Bat when tiiey objected the deficiency of men 
they were easily — ^perhaps willingly— deceived by the pretext 
that the remainder had gone fisrward in the vessel with Pizarrou 
At all evaits, no further obstacles were thrown in Her^iando's 
way, and he was permitted, with the rest of the squadron, to 
join his brother, according to agreement, at Gomera. 

After a prosperous voyage, the adventurers reached the 
northern coast of the great southern continait, and anchored 
oflf the port of Santa Marta. Here they received such dis* 
couraging reports of the countries to which they were bound, 
of forests teeming with insects and venomous serpents, of huge 
alligatois that swarmed on the banks of the streams, and of 
hardships and perils such as their own fears had never painted, 
that several of Pizarro's men deserted, and their leader, think- 
ing it no longer safe to abide in such treacherous quarters, set 
sail at once for Nombre de Dios. 

Soon after his arrival there, he was met by his two asso- 
ciates, Luque and Almagro, who had crossed the mountains 
for the purpose of hearing from his own lips the precise import 
of the Capitulation with the crown. Great, as might have 
been expected, was Almagro's discontait at learning the 
result of what he regarded as the perfidious machinations of 
his associate. "Is it thus," he exclaimed, "that you have 
dealt with the friend who shared equally with you in the trials^ 
the dang«3, and the cost of the enterprise, and this, ncAwith- 
standing y<mr solemn engagan^its on your departure to pro- 
vide for his interests as faithfully as your own ? How could 
yon allow me to be thus dishonored in the eyes of the world 
by so paltry a compensation, which seems to e^mate my 
services as nothing in comparison with your own ? " lo 

*• HerNM, Hiit. gmtial , dec 4* 1>^ 7f «»9* 9.— Podio Pianov neacub. y Cooq.* MS. 
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PizarrOy in rq>ly9 assured his companion that he had faith* 
fully urged his suit, but that the government refused to con* 
fide powers which intrenched so closely on one another to 
different hands. He had no alternative but to accept all him- 
self or to decline all ; and he endeavored to mitigate Almagro's 
displeasure by representing that the country was large enough 
for the ambition of both, and that the powers conferred on 
himself were, in fact, conferred on Almagro, since all that he 
had would ever be at his friend's disposal, as if it were his 
own. But these honeyed words did not satisfy the injured 
party; and the two captains soon after returned to Panam4 
with feelings of estrangement, if not hostility, toward one 
another, which did not augur well for their enterprise. 

Still, Almagro was of a generous temper, and might have 
been appeased by the politic concessions of his rival, but for 
the interference of Hernando Pizarro, who, from the first hour 
of their meeting, showed little respect for the veteran, which, 
indeed, the diminutive person of the latter was not calculated 
to inspire, and who now regarded him with particular aversion 
as an impediment to the career of his brother. 

Almagro's friends — and his frank and liberal manners had 
secured him many — ^were no less disgusted than himself with 
the overbearing conduct of this new ally. They loudly com- 
plained that it was quite enough to suffer from the perfidy of 
Pizarro, without being exposed to the insults of his family, 
who had now come over with him to fatten on the spoils of 
conquest which belonged to their leader. The rupture soon 
proceeded to such a length that Almagro avowed his intention 
to prosecute the expedition without further co-operation with 
his partner, and actually entered into negotiations for the pur- 
chase of vessels for that object. But Luque, and the Licentiate 
Espinosa, who had fortunately come over at that time from St. 
Domingo, now interposed to repair a breach which must end 
in the ruin of the enterprise and the probable destruction of 
thote most interested in its success. By their mediation, a 
show of reconciliation was at length effected between the 
parties, on Pizarro's assurance that he would relinquish the 
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dignity of Adelantado in favor of his rival, and petition the 
emperor to confirm him in the possession of it — an assurance, 
it may be remarked, not easy to reconcile with his former 
assertion in respect to the avowed policy of the crown in be- 
stowing this oflftce. He was, moreover, to apply for a distinct 
government for his associate, so soon as he had become master 
of the country assigned to himself, and was tp solicit no office 
for either of his own brothers imtil Almagro had been first pro- 
vided for. Lastly, the former contract in regard to the di- 
vision of the spoil into three equal shares between the three 
original associates, was confirmed in the most explicit manner. 
The reconcihation thus effected among the parties answered 
die temporary purpose of enabling them to go forward in con- 
cert in the expedition. But it was only a thin scar that had 
healed over the wound, which, deep and rankling within, 
waited only firesh cause of irritation to break out witii a viru- 
lence more fatal than ever." ^ 

No time was now lost in preparing for the voyage. It foimd 
Kttle encouragement, however, among the colonists of Panamd, 
who were too familiar with the sufferings on the former ex- 
peditions to care to undertake another, even with the rich 
bribe that was held out to allure them. A few of the old com- 
pany were content to follow out the advaiture to its close ; 
and some additional stragglers were collected firom the province 
of Nicaragua — a shoot, it may be remarked, firom the colony 
of Panamd. But Pizarro made slender additions to the force 
brought over with him firom Spain, though this body was in 
better condition, and, in respect to arms, ammunition, and 
equipment generally, was on a much better footing than his 
former levies. The whole number did not exceed one hundred 
and eighty men, with twenty-seven horses for the cavalry. He 

>i Pedro Pisarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Naharro, Rdacion lumaria, MS.— Montesinos, 
A""'*^ MS., afio 1539. — ^Rdacion del primer Descub., MS.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 
1, cai». 3.— Oriedo, Hist de 1m Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. z.— There seems to ha'V* 
beco little good will, at bottom, between any of the confederates ; ixxc Father Luque wiolt 
IB Oviedo that both of his partners had repaid his services with ingratitude: " Padre Luqoe^ 
OnqMdlsio do estos Capitanes, con cuya hadenda hideron ellos sus hedx>s, puesto qoe «1 
«M> 4 el oCTo se lo pagaroa oon ingratitnd s^un i mi me lo cscribid el misoM elacto de M 
aMWk" Ibid.,loe.cit 
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hid pfOfided himadf with three reneis, two of Aem of a good 
giie, to take tiie place of those which he had been compeUcii 
t0 leave on die qppodte side (^ the Isthmus at Nomhre de 
Dios ; an armament small for the conquest of an empire, and 
fiar short of that (nreseribed by die Capitolation widi tl^ crown. 
With this the intrepid chief proposed to commence operations^ 
tfnsting^ to his 0¥m snccesses, and the exertions of Ahnagro^ 
irtio waa to remain behind for die present, to muster reinforce- 
ments.^ 

On St. John die Evangelist's day, the banners of the com- 
pany and the royal standard were consecrated in the cathedral 
cfanrdi of Panama; a sermon was preached before the little 
army by ^ray Juan de Vargas, one of the Dominicans 
selected by the government for the Peruvian mk^n; and 
mass was perfonned, and the sacrament administered to every 
soldier previous Jx> his engaging in the crusade against the in- 
fidel.^ Having thus solemnly invoked the blessing of Heaveo 
on the enterprise, Pizarro and his followers went on board their 
vessels, which rode at anchor in the Bay of Panami, and early 
in January, 1531, sallied forth on his third and last expedition 
for die conquest of Peru. 

It was his intention to steer direct for Tumber, which held 
out so magnificent a show of treasure on his former voyage» 
But head- winds and currents, as usual, baffled his purpose, and 
after a run of thirteen days, much shorter dian the period 
fcnmerly required for the same distance, his little squadron 
came to anchor in the Bay oS, St. Matdiew, about one degree 
Dordi ; and Pizarro, after consulting with his officers, resolved 
to dis^nbark his forces and advance along the coast, while the 
vessels hdd their course at a convenient distance from tbe 
riiore. 

>* llwBfnDenealestiiMilet differ, as inoal. looofermtotlicstateamitofPitarroPtMav* 
tavy, Xeres. Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii., p. iSa. 

** " El qual haviendo bedho bendedr ea la Iflie^ mayor las bandoraa i cstandarlame 
dSa 4» San Juan E^aagdtsta da dtcho afio de 1530^ i qoe todos los soldadoa ^otAmmimk 
oaanlgaaen ca el c a n mute de Nuestra Sefiora da la Meroedt dia de kw InaoanMsanll^ 
■■waaatadaqnasaoelebrA con toda solenisidad i sermon q«« piedic6 el P. T\\ iil*» W9k 
ytmm^ Va r g ns » ww de los 5 rd ifti a ws fua an cumpliiiiiuim > de la o b e d i an eia d» siii iJ iji 
kidoaiordaadelSmperadorpasabanilaoooquista.'' Nahano^] 
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The march of the troops was severe and painful in the ex- 
treme; for the road was constantly intersected by streams, 
which, swollen by the winter rains, widened at their mouths 
into spacious estuaries. - Pizarro, who had some previous 
knowledge of the country, acted as guide as well as commander 
of the expedition. He was ever ready to give aid where it was 
needed, encoiuraging his followers to ford or swim the torrents 
as they best could, and cheering the desponding by his own 
buoyant and coiurageous spirit. 

At length they reached a thick-settled hamlet, or rather 
town, in the province of Coaque. The Spaniards rushed on 
the place, and the inhabitants, without offering resistance, fled 
in terror to the neighboring forests, leaving their effects— of 
much greater value than had been anticipated — ^in the hands 
of the invaders. ** We fell on them, sword in hand," says one 
of the Conquerors, with some naiveti; " for if we had advised 
the Indians of our approach we should never have found there 
such store of gold and precious stones." ^* The natives, how- 
ever, according to another authority, stayed voluntarily; 
''for, as they had done no harm to the white men, they 
flattered themselves none would be offered to them, but that 
there would be only an interchange of good offices with the 
strangers ** ^ — an expectation founded, it may be, on the 
good character which the Spaniards had established for them- 
selves on their preceding visit, but one in which the simple 
people now found themselves most unpleasantly deceived. 

Rushing into the deserted dwellings, the invaders found 
there, besides stuffs of various kinds, and food most welcome 
, in their famished condition, a large quantity of gold and silver 
wrought into clumsy ornaments, together with many precious 
stones ; for this was the region of the esmeraldas^ or emeralds, 
where that valuable gem was most abundant. One of these 
jewels, that fell into the hands of Pizarro in this neighborhood, 
was as large as a pigeon's ^gg. Unluckily, his rude followers 

14 " Pues n^ados i. este pueblo de Coaque dicron de supito sin savello la f enle dd porqu* 
fiesturieranavisados, no se tomara la cantidad de oro y esmeraldas que anel se tomanB.* 
Vedro Pizaxro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

** Hcnrera, Hiit. gencaal» dec 4, lib. 7, cap. ^ 
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did not know die value of their prize ; and they bcoke manjr 
of th^n in pieces by pounding them with hammers.^ They 
were led to this extraordinary proceeding, it is said, by one of 
the Dominican missionaries, Fray Reginaldo de Pedraza» who 
assured them that this was the way to prove the true emeraldt 
which could not be broken. It was observed that the good 
father did not subject his own jewels to this wise experiment; 
but, as the stones, in consequence of it, fdl in value, being x^ 
garded merely as colored glass, he carried back a considerable 
store of them to Panami.^^ 

The gold and silver ornaments rifled from the dwellings wcie 
brought together and deposited in a common he^ ; when % 
fifth was deducted for the crown, and Pizarro distributed the 
remaindar in due proportions among the officers and privates of 
his company. This was the usage invariably observed on the 
like occasions throughout the Conquest. The invaders had 
embarked in a common adventure. Their interest was com- 
mon, and to have allowed everyone to plunder aa his own ac- 
count would only have led to insubordination and perpetual 
Iwroils. All were required, therefore, on pain of death, to con- 
tribute whatever they obtained, whether by bargain or by ra- 
pine, to the general stock ; and all were too much interested 
in the execution of the penalty to allow the unhappy culprit 
who violated the law any chance of escape.^ 

Pizzaro, with his usual policy, sent back to Panami a large 
quantity of the gold, no less than twenty thousand casteUawm 
in value, in the belief that the sight of so much treasure, thus 
speedily acquired, would settle the doubts of the wavering and 

>* Rdackm dd primer Descub., MS.^Zante, Conq. dd Pern, lib. i, cap. 4.—** A lo qoi 
M ha enteadido en Ism esmotddas ovo gran haerro y torpedad en alguaas Penonas par ■• 
oonoscellas. Annque quieten decir que algunos que las conoscieron las guardarcm. Pero 
fiaalnente mncbos vbieron esmeraldas de mudie valor ; mos las proravan en yunqnci^ 
dandobs con martfllos, diziendo qoo si hera csmeralda no se qndifaria ; otros faw dofHi^ 
ciaban» diziendo que era vidrio." Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

1* Pedro Pizarro, Descnh. y Conq., MS. — Herrera, Hist fseneral, dec. 4, 1%. 7, cap. 9. 

** Los Espafioles las rreooxeroo y juntaron d on> y la plaia, povqiae ad ^tuaem. wam6tim 
y bordenado sopena de la vida el que otra cossa hiziese, porque todoe lo avian de traor A 
■■iiiina para que de atti d gDvemador b utpaiik ia, dando 4 cada «bo conAinDe i w per* 
••nay la mil o i daaMrrados; yeata howka se gnardeeo toda eacaderra en la uuiiuiiMli 
ddla, y al que se le hallara oro 6 plata escondido murNnipvili^ y i 
•aoonddlo." Podio Piano^ Descub. y Coa^.* MA. 
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decide them on joining his banner.^' He judged right. As 
one of the Conquerors piously expresses it, <' It pleased the 
Lord that we should fall in with the town of Coaque, that the 
riches of the land might find credit with the people, and that 
they should flock to it." " 

PizarrOy having refreshed his men, continued his march along 
the coast, but no longer accompanied by the vessels, which had 
returned for recruits to Panamd. The road, as he advanced, 
was checkered with strips of sandy waste, which, drifted about 
by the winds, blinded liie soldiers, and afforded only treacher- 
ous footing for man and beast. The glare was intense ; and 
the rays of a vertical sun beat fiercely on the iron mail and the 
thick quilted doublets of cotton, till the fainting troops were 
almost suffocated with the heat. To add to their distresses, a 
strange epidemic broke out in the little army. It took the 
form of ulcers, or rather hideous warts of great size, which cov- 
ered the body, and when lanced, as was the case with some, 
discharged such a quantity of blood as proved fatal to the suf- 
ferer. Several died of this frightful disorder, which was so 
sudden in its attack, and attended with such prostration of 
strength, that those who lay down well at night were unable to 
lift their hands to their heads in the morning, ^i The epidemic, 
which made its first appearance during this invasion, and which 
did not long survive it, spread over the country, sparing neither 
native nor white man.^ It was one of those plagues from the 
vial of wrath, which the destroying angel, who follows in the 
path of the conqueror, pours out on the devoted nations. 

The Spaniards rarely experienced on their march either re- 
sistance or annoyance from the inhabitants, who, instructed by 

1* The booty was groa^ indeed, if, as Pedro Pizarro, one of the Conquerors present says, 
it amounted in vsdue to 200,000 gold castellanos : " Aqui se hallo mudia chaquira de oro y 
de plata, muchas coronas hechas de oro i. manera de iniperiales, y otras muchas piezas ea 
que se aTsIeo montar mas de doaentos mill castellanos." (Descub. y Conq., MS.) Na- 
lUtfro, Montesinos, and Herrera content themselves with stating that he sent back 30|0oo 
casteOanos in the vessels to Panami. 

'* " Foeron a dar en vn pueUo que se dezia Coaque que fue nuestro Sefior servido tapasea 
000 d, pocque con lo que en d se hallo se acredito la tierra y vino gente a ella." Pedio 
PizanOt Descub. y Conq. * MS. 

SI Naharro, Relacion sumaria, MS. — Pedro Pizazxo, Descub, y Csnq., MS.*M<M> 
iednos, Annales, MS., afk> 1530. 

** Garcilasso, Com. ReaL, Paste a, Ub. i, ca|^ 15. 
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Oe example of Coaque, fled witii Aeir effects into the^woodi 
aad fieighboring moantaiDs. No one came out to welcoat 
tlie strangers and offer the rites (^ boflpitality, as on tiieir hat 
▼isit to the land. For the white men were no \ixxga r^aided 
as good beings that had come from heaven, bat as ruthless de- 
stroyersy who, invulnerable to the a»aults (rf the Indians, were 
borne along <m the backs of fierce animate, swifter than the 
wind, with weapons in their baods that scattered fire and des- 
idotion as they went Such were the stories now circulated ef 
die invaders, which, preceding them everjrwhere on their mardi, 
closed the hearts, if not the do(»s, of tl» natives i^nst them. 
Exhausted by the fatigue of travel and \y>j disease, and griev« 
ously disai^^Knnted at the poverty of the land, which now of* 
fered no compensation for their tdb, die soldiers of Pizarre 
cmrsed the hour in which they bad enlisted under his standard, 
and tte men of Nicaragua in particular, says the old chronicler, 
calHng to mind their pleasant quarters in their luxurious land, 
signed only to return to their Mahometan paradise.^ 

At this juncture the army was gladdened by the sight of % 
vessel from Panami, which brought some supplies, together 
with the royal treasurer, the veedor cm: inspector, the complTol* 
kr, and other high officers appointed by the crown to attend 
the expedition. They had been left in Spain by Pizarro, in 
ccHisequence of his abrupt departure frx>m the country ; and the 
Council of the Indies, on learning die circumstance, iKid sent 
instrucdons to P^ami to prevent the sailing of his squadroa 
from that port. But the Spanish Government, with more wis- 
dom, countermanded the order, only requiring the funcdona-^ 
ries to quicken their own departure and take didr place withoitt 
loGS of time in the expedition. 

The Spaniards in their march along the coast had now ad- 
vanced as ftur as Puerto Viejo. Here they were soon after 
joined by another small reinforcement of about thirty men, 
tOKier an officer named Boialcazar, who subsequendy rose to 



** ** Atmque eOos no iimguno por aver venido, porqoe oooio avk 
■■hnmt que hen. NkacmMi y halkren lakla alirtu y iiha deotoMdas y la ouqpar p«lt 
de la gente enfferma y no oro ni plata como atras avian imlkulo* algnnos y liiiUii ■tilwl 
garan de vdver de adonde avian venide." Podio Piauio, Descvb. y Conq.» MS. 
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feigh disdnctioii m tins service. Many o£ the fcJkmos nf Pi- 
nrro would now have halted at this ^x>t and established a cot 
eny there. But that chief thought more of conquering than of 
colonizing, at least for the p-esent ; and he proposed, as his 
first step, to get possession of Tumbez, wMdi he r^arded as 
tiie gate of the Penivian empre. Continuing his march, 
tiierefore, to the sfaons of what is now called the Gulf of Guay- 
aquil, be arrived off the little island of Puni, lying at no great 
distance from die Bay oi Tumbez. This island, he thought, 
would afford him a convenient place to encamp until he wap 
pcepared to make his descent on die Indian city. 

The dispositions of die idanders seemed to favos h» purpose. 
He had not been long in their neighborhood before a deputa* 
don of the nadves, widi their cacique at their head, crossed 
over in theur balsas to the main land to welcome the Spaniards 
to their residence. But the Indian interpreters of Tumbez, 
who had returned widi Pizarro from Spain^ and continued with 
the camp, put their master on his guard against the meditated 
treachery of the islandecs, whom they accused of designing to 
destroy die Spaniards by cutting the ropes that held together 
the floats and leaving those upon them to perish in the waters. 
Yet the cacique, when charged by Pizarro with this porfidious 
scheme, denied it with such an air of conscious innocence that 
the Spanish commander trusted himself and his followers, with- 
out fiirther hesitation, to his conveyance, and was transported 
in safety to die ^lores of Puna. 

Here he was received in a hospitable manner, and his troops 
were provided with comfortable quarters. Well satisfied with 
\m present position, Pizarro resolved to occupy it until the 
violence of the rainy season was past, when the arrival of the 
reinforcements he expected would put him in better condition 
for marching into the country of the Inca. 

The island, which lies in the mouth of the river of Guaya- 
quil, and is about eight leagues in length by four in breadth at 
the widest part, was at that time partially covered with a noble 
growth of timber. But a large portion of it was subjected to 
cultivation, and bloomed with plantations of cacao, of the 

Peru 11 Vol. I 
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tweet potato, and the different products of a tropical dime, 
evincing agricultural knowledge as well as industry in the pop- 
ulation. They were a warlike race, but had received from their 
Peruvian foes the appellation of <' perfidious." It was the 
brand fisstened by the Roman historians on their Carthaginian 
enemies — ^with perhaps no better reason. The bold and inde- 
pendent islanders opposed a stubborn resistance to the arms of 
the Incas ; and, though diey had finally yielded, they had been 
•ver since at feud, and often in deadly hostility, with their 
neighbors of Tumbez. 

The latter no sooner heard of Pizarro's arrival on die island 
than, trusting probably to their former firiendly relations with 
him, they came over in some number to the Spanish quarters. 
The presence of their detested rivals was by no means gratefiil 
to the jealous inhabitants of Pimd, and the prolonged residence 
of the white men on their island could not be otherwise than 
burdensome. In their outward demeanor they still maintained 
the same show of amity ; but Pizarro's interpreters again put 
him on his guard against the proverbial perfidy of their hosts. 
With his suspicions thus roused, the Spanish commander was 
informed that a number of the chie& had met together to de- 
liberate on a plan of insurrection. Not caring to wait for the 
springing of the mine, he surrounded the place of meeting with 
his soldiers and made prisoners of the suspected chieftains. Ac- 
cording to one authority, they confessed their guilt. ** This is 
by no means certain. Nor is it certain that they meditated an 
insurrection. Yet the fact is not improbable in itself; though 
it derives little additional probability from the assertion of the 
hostile interpreters. It is certain, however, that Pizarro was 
satisfied of the existence of a conspiracy ; and, without further 
hesitation, he abandoned his wretched prisoners, ten or twelve 
in number, to the tender mercies of their rivals of Tumbez, 
who instantly massacred them before his eyes.* 

** XereSy Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda* torn, iii.* p. ita. 

** •' Y el marques don Francisco Pizarro, por teneUos por amigos y estuvieien d« pM 
fuando aUa passasen, les dio algunos principales los quales ellos maUTan en pres«nda 4« 
!■• espafiolM, oortandoks las caveats por el oogofee.'* Pedro Pisano» Descub. y Coaq.» 
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Maddened by tfus outrage^ liie people of Fund iprang to 
arms, and threw themselves at once, with fearful yells and t&e 
wildest menaces of despair, on the Spani^ camp. The odds 
of numbers were greatly in their favor, for they mustared sev- 
eral thousand warriors. But the more decisive odds of arms 
and discipline were on the side of their antagonists ; and, as 
the Indians rushed forward in a confused mass to the assault, 
ti» Castilians coolly received them on their long pikes or 
swept than down by the volleys of their musketry. Their ill- 
protected bodies were easily cut to pieces l^ the sharp sword 
of the Spaniard ; and Hernando Pizarro, putting himself at the 
Iwad of the cavalry, charged boldly into the midst, and 
scattered them far and wide over the field, until, panic-struck 
by the terrible array of steel-clad horsemen and Ae stunning 
repwts and the flash of fire-arms, the fugitives sought shelter in 
file depths of their forests. Yet the victory was owing, in 
some degree, at least — if we may credit the Conquerors — to 
tiie interposition of Heaven ; for St. Michael and his legicHV 
were seen high in the air above the combatants, contending 
with the arch-enony of man and cheering on the Christians by 
iJieir example ! * 

Not more than three or four Spaniards fell in the fight ; but 
many were wounded, and among them Hernando Pizarro, who 
leceived a severe injury in the leg from a javelin. Nor did 
^ war end here ; for die implacable islanders, taking advan- 
tage of the cover of night, or of any remissness on Ae part of the 
invaders, were ever ready to steal out of their fastnesses and 
spring on their enemy's camp, while, by cutting off his 
straggling parties and destroying his prcHrisioius, they kq^ him 
in perpetual alarm. 

In this imcomfortable situation, the Spanish commander was 

**The dty of San Miguel was 80 named by Pizano to commemorate the event ; and tlit 
existence of such a city may be considered by some as establishing the truth of the mirade. 
— " En la batalla de Pund vieron muchos, y de los Indios, ya de los nuestros, que habia e& 
d aire otros dos campos, uno acaudillado por el Arcangel S*^ Miguel con espada y rodela* 
J otro por Luzbel y sus secuaces : mas apenas cantaron los Castellanos la victoria huyeroa 
los diablos, y formando un firran torvellino de viento se oyeron en d aire unas terribles voces 
que dedan, Vendstenos I Miguel vend.%tenos ! De aqui tom6 D* Frandsoo Pisarro tantA 
devodon al sto Arcangel, que promoti<S Uamar la primcra dudad que fundase de su vtaaAxmt 
\ addanM.** Monlesinos, Annalet» MS^ aito 1530^ 
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gladdened by the appearance of two veaseb off the island. 
They brought a reinforcement consisting of a hundred volun* 
teers, besides horses for the cavahy. It was commanded by 
Hernando de Soto, a captain afterward famous as the discoverer 
of the Mississippi, which still rolls its majestic current over the 
place of his biurial — a fitting monument for his remains, as it is 
of his renown.^ 

This reinforcement was most welcome to Pizarro, who had 
been long discontented with his position on an island, where 
be found nothing to compensate the Ufe of unintermitting hos* 
tility which he was compelled to lead. With these recruits he 
felt himself in sufficient strength to cross over to the continent 
and resume military operations on the proper theatre for dis- 
covery and conquest. From the Indians of Tumbez he 
learned that the country had been for some time distracted by 
a civil war between two sons of the late monarch, competitors 
for the throne. This intelligence he r^arded as of the utmost 
importance, for he remembered the use which Cort^ had 
made of similar dissensions among the tribes of Anahuac. In- 
deed, Pizarro seems to have had the example of his great pre- 
decessor before his eyes on more occasions than this. But he 
fell far short of his model ; for, notwithstanding the restraint 
he sometimes put upon himself, his coarser nature and more 
ferocious temper often betrayed him into acts most repugnant 
to soimd policy, which would never have been coimtenanced 
by the Conqueror of Mexico. 

*' The trmnsacti<ms In Puni are fiven at more or lest length by Nahairo, Reladon ni* 
maria, MS.^Conq. i Pob. del Pirn, MS.^Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Monte- 
ibos, Annates, MS., ubi supra. — ^Reladon dd primer Descub., MS.— Xia«^ Conq. dri 
VkUi ap. Barda, torn, iiii pf . sl«, s8|. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Fbhi at tbe Time of tbe Conquest — Reign of Hnayna Capaa— ^The laca 
Brothers.-^Contest for the Empire, — Triumph and Cruelties of 
AtahuaDpa. 

Before accompanying the march of Pizarro and his fol* 
lowers into the coantry of the Incas^ it is necessary to make 
the reader acquainted with the critical situation of the kingdom 
It that time. For the Spaniards arrived just at the consumma- 
tion of an important revolution, a crisis most favorable to 
their views of conquest, and one, indeed, but for which the 
conquest, with such a handful of soldiers, could never have 
been achieved. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century died Tupac Inca 
Yupanqui, one of the most renowned of the " Children of the 
Sun," who, carrying the Peruvian arms across the burning 
lands of Atacama, penetrated to the remote borders of ChiK, 
while in the opposite direction he enlarged the limits of the 
empire by the acquisition of the southern provinces of Quito. 
The war in this quarter was conducted by his son Huayna 
CspaCf who succeeded his father on the throne, and fully 
equalled him in military daring and in capacity for govera- 
ment. 

Under this prinoe, die whole of the powerful state of Quito^ 
which rivalled that of F^ra itself in wealth and refinement, 
was brought under the sceptre of the Incas ; whose empire re- 
ceived by this conquest the most important accesdon yet made 
to it since the foundation of the dynasty of Manco Capac 
Tlie remaining days of the victorious monarch were passed in 
reducing the independent tribes on the remote limits of his 
territory, and, still more, in cementing his conquests by the 
introduction, of the Peruvian polity. He was actively engaged 
in completing die great works of his father, especially tbe high 
roads which led from Quito to the capital He perfected the 
csublishment of posts, took great ftim fe» introduce tiie 
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Quichua dialect throughout the empire^ prmnoted a better 
system of agriculture, and, in fine, encouraged the different 
branches of domestic industry and the various enlightened 
plans of his predecessors for the improvement of his people. 
Under his sway the Peruvian monarchy reached its most palmy 
state ; and under both him and his illustrious father it was ad* 
vancing with such rapid strides in the march of civilization as 
would soon have carried it to a level with the more refined 
despotisms of Asia, fiumishing the world, perhaps, with higher 
evidence of the capabilities of the American Indian thsrn is 
elsewhere to be found on the great Western continent. But 
other and gloomier destinies were in reserve for die Indian 
races. 

The first arrival of the white men on the South American 
shores of the Pacific was about ten years before the death of 
Hua3ma Capac, when Balboa crossed the Gulf of St. Michael 
and obtained the first clear report of the empire of the Incas. 
Whether tidings of these adventurers reached the Indian mon- 
arch's ears is doubtfiil. There is no doubt, however, that he 
obtained the news of the first expedition imder Pizarro and Al- 
magro, when the latter commander penetrated as far as the Rio 
de San Juan, about the fourth degree north. The accounts 
which he received made a strong impression on the mind of 
Hua]ma Capac. He discerned in the formidable prowess and 
weapons of the invaders proofe of a civilization far superior to 
that of his own people. He intimated his apprehension that 
they would return, and that at some day, not far distant per- 
haps, the throne of the Incas might be shaken by these 
strangers endowed with such incomprehensible powers.* To 
the vulgar eye, it was a little speck on the verge of the 
horizon ; but that of the sagacious monarch seemed to descry 
in it the dark thunder-cloud that was to spread wider and 
wider till it burst in fiiry on his nation. 

There is some ground for believing thus much. But other 
accounts, which have obtained a popular currency, not con- 

I Sanniento, an honest authority, tdk us he had diis fron some ef die Inca lonU wk» 
hMrdit Rdadoo, MS., a^ ^ 
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tent with this, connect the fiist tidings of the white men with 
predictions long extant in the country, and with supernatural 
appearances wluch filled the hearts of the whole nation with 
dismay. Comets were seen flaming athwart the heavens. 
Earthquakes shook the land ; the moon was girdled with rings 
of fire of many colors ; a thimderbolt fell on one of the royal 
palaces and consumed it to ashes; and an eagle, chased by 
several hawks, was seen, screaming in the air, to hover about 
die great square of Cuzco, when, pierced by the talons of his 
tormentors, the king of birds fell lifeless in the presence of 
many of the Inca nobles, who read in this an augury of their 
own destruction. Huayna Capac himself, calling his great 
officers aroimd him, as he found he was drawing near his end, 
announced the subversion of his empire by the race of white 
and bearded strangers, as the consummation predicted by the 
oracles after the reign of the twelfth Inca, and he enjoined it 
on his vassab not to resist the decrees of Heaven, but to yield 
obedience to its messengers.^ 

Such is the report of the impressions made by the appearance 
of the Spaniards in the country, reminding one of the similar 
feelings of superstitious terror occasioned by their appearance 
in Mexico. But the traditions of the latter land rest on much 
higher authority than those of the Peruvians, which, unsup- 
ported by contemporary testimony, rest almost wholly on the 
naked assertion of one of their own nation, who thought to 
find, doubtless, in the inevitable decrees of Heaven, the best 
apology for the supineness of his countr)rmen. 

It is not improbable that rumors of the advent of a strange 
and mysterious race should have spread gradually among the 
Indian tribes along the great table-land of the Cordilleras, and 
shotdd have shaken the hearts of the stoutest warriors with feel- 

' A minute reUdon of these supernatural occurrences is given by the Inca Gardlasso de 
la V^;a (Com. ReaL, Parte i, lib. 9, cap. 14), whose situation opened to him the very best 
•ouroet of inlbnnation, which is nunre than counterbalanced by die defects in his own char- 
acter as an historian— his childish credulity, and his desire to magnify and mystify every- 
thing relating to his own order, and, indeed, his nation. His work b the source of most of 
the 0u:ts— and the fidsehoods— that have obtained circulation in respect to the ancient Pe- 
ruvians. Unfortunately, at this dittince of tiuf it is not ahwtys easy to distmguish the 0— 
from the other. 
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feip of aadsfiaed dread, » of some hnpending calamtj. Jn 
this stale of mind, it was natural that physicai oonvukionB, lo 
which that rokanic comitry is peculiarly subject, should have 
made an unwcmted inqiressicm on their minds, and that die 
phenomena which mig^ have been r^;arded only as extraor- 
dinary, in the usual seasons of political security, should now be 
interpreted by the superstitious soothsayer as the handwriting 
on the heavens, by which the god of the Incas proclaimed the 
approaching down&ll of their empire. 

Huayna Capac had, as usual with the Peruvian princes, a 
multitude of concubines, by whcxn he left a numerous poster- 
ity. The heir to the crown, the son of his lawful wife and 
sister, was named Huascar.* At the period of the history at 
which we are now arrived, he was about thirty yeais of age. 
Next to the heir-apparent, by anodier wife, a cousin of the 
monarch's, came Manco Capac, a young prince who will oc- 
cupy an important place in our subsequent story. But the best- 
beloved of the Inca's children was Atahuallpa. His mother 
was the daughter of die last Scyri of Quito, who had died of 
grief, it was said, not long after the subveraon of his kingdom 
by Huajma Capac. The princess was beautiful, and the Inca, 
whether to gratify his passion, or, as the Pa*uvians say, willing 
to make amends for the ruin oi her parents, received her 
among his concubines. The histOTians of Quito assert that she 
was his lawful wife ; but this dignity, according to the usages 
of the empire, was reserved for maidens of the Inca blood. 

The latter years of Hua3nia Capac were passed in his new 
kingdom of Quito. Atahuallpa was accordingly brought up 
under his own eye, accompanied him, while in his tender 
years, in his campaigns, slept in the same tent with his royal 

' Huascar, in die Quichtia dialect, signifies *' a cable.** The reason of its being givea 
lo the heir-apparent is remarkable. Huayna Capac celetvated the birth of die prince by % 
Cestival, in which he introduced a massive gold chain for the nobles to hold in dieir haadf 
as they perfonned their national dances. The diain was seven hundred iieet in lengdi, aad 
the links nearly as b^ round as a man*s wrist f (See Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. i, cap. 
14.— Gardlasso, Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 9, cap. i.) The latter writer had the particu- 
lars, he tells us, from hb dd Inca unde— >who seems to have dealt largely in the marvelkms ; 
Bot too largely for 1m audkncc, however, as tlM story has been circiilatMl witfaoatt 
by mast of the Castilian writors both of that and <^the succeeding age. 
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£ithery and ate from the same plated The vivacity of the 
boy, his courage and generous nature, won the affections of the 
old monarch to such a degree that he resolved to depart from 
the established usages of the realm and divide his empire be* 
tween him and his elder brother Huascar. On his death-bed 
he called the great officers of the crown around him, and de- 
clared it to be his will that the ancient kingdom of Quito should 
pass to Atahuallpa, who might be considered as having a nat- 
ural claim on it, as the dominion of his ancestors. The rest of 
the empire he settled on Huascar ; and he enjoined it on the 
two brothers to acquiesce in this arrangement and to Uve in 
amity with each other. This was the last act of the heroic 
monarch ; doubtless the most impolitic of his whole life. With 
bis dying breath he subverted the fundamental laws of the 
empire ; and, while he recommended harmony between the 
successors to his authority, he left in this very division of it 
the seeds of inevitable discord.^ 

His death took place, as seems probable, at the close of 
1525, not quite seven years before Pizarro's arrival at Puni.^ 
The tidings of his decease spread sorrow and consternation 
throughout the land ; for, though stem and even inexorable to 
the rebel and the long-resisting foe, he was a brave and mag- 
nanimous monarch, and legislated with the enlarged views of 
a prince who regarded every part of his dominions as equally 
his concern. The people of Quito, flattered by the proofe which 
he, had given of preference for them by his permanent residence 

* " Atabttlipa era Uen quisto de los Capitanes viejos de su Padre y de los Sddados. 
porque andubo en la fuerra en su nifies y porque iX en vida le mo>tr6 tanto amor que no It 
dejaba coiner otra cosa que lo que ^1 le daba de su plato." — Sarmiento, Relacion, MS^ 
cap. 66. 

* OYtedo, Hist de las Indias, MS., Psute z, lib. 8, cap. 9.— Zarate, Conq. dd Peru, lib. 
t> cap. xa..->Sanniento, Reladon, MS., cap. 65.^Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, 
ffi., p. aoz. 

*The predte date of this event, Aougfa so near the time of the Conquest, is matter of 
doubt. Balboa, a contemporary with the Conquerors, uid who wrote at Quito, where di* 
Inca died, fixes it at 1535. (Hist, du P^itm, chap. 14.) Vdasco, another inhabitant of 
die same plaoei alter an investigation of the different aocoimts, comes to die like condu* 
doD. (Hist, de Quito, torn, i., p. 939.) Dr. Robertson, after telling us diat Huayna Car 
pac died in 1599, speaks again <^ this event as having happened in 1537. (Conf. America, 
voL iii., iq>. ss, ^8x.) Anyone who has been bewildered by the chronological snarl of di* 
ancient dmmides will not be surprised at meeting occaiaonaliy with such i 
a wiitar who is obliged to take them as his guides. 
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hi tfctt oooatrjr and h» cmbellithmmt of tbeir o^ital, nani- 
fated unfeigned sorrow at his loss ; and his 8iib|eclB at Cns- 
cOy proad of the glorj which his arms and his abilities had 
•ectued Ux his native land, held him in no less admiration^ 
wUle the more ^oughtiiil and the more timid, in bodi comi- 
triesy looked widi i^prehension to thefutare, when thescq)tre of 
tfie vast empire, instead of being swayed bj an old and expeii* 
CBoed handy was to be consigned to rival princes, naturally jeal- 
ous of one another, and, from thdr age, necessarily exposed to 
die unwholesome infiuence of crafty and ambitioiis counsdlois. 
The people testified their regret by die unwonted honors paid 
to the memory of the deceased Inca. His heart was retained 
in Quito, aod his body, embalmed after the fa^on of die 
country, was trai^ported to Cuzco, to take its place in the 
great temple of the Sun, by the side of the remains of his 
foyal ancestors. His obsequies were c^brated widi sanguinary 
splendor in both the capitals of his £aur-extended empire ; and 
several thousands of die imperial a»icubines, with numerous 
pages and officers of the palace, are said to have proved their 
sorrow, or their superstition, by offering up their own Hves, 
tiiat they might accompany their departed lord to die bri^t 
mansions of the Sun.* 

For nearly five 3reais ^er the death of Huayna Capac, the 
royal b-others reigned, each over his allotted portion of the 
empire, without distrust of one anodier, or, at least, without 
collision. It seemed as if the wish of their father was to be c«n- 
pletely realized, and that the two states were to maintain their 
respective integrity and independence as much as if d^ had 
never been united into one. But, with the manifold causes for 
jealousy and discontent, and the swarms of courtly sycophants 
who would find their account in fomenting these feelings, it was 
easy to see that this tranquil state of things could not long 
endure. Ncm: would it have endured so long, but for the m(»e 

^ One cannot doubt Ais monarch's popularity with the female part of his st^jects*. at 
least tf, as the historian of the Incas tetts us, '* he was never known to refuse a woman,, of 
whatever age or degree she might be, any ftrvor that she asked of him ! " — Com. RoaLt 
Parte z, lib. 8, cap. 7. 

*Sarmiento, Rdadon, MS., cap. 65. — Hearen^ Hiat; gea s cal, dec 5» IQk 3^ cap. 17. 
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gentle temper of Huascar, the only party who had ground for 
complaint. He was four or five years older than his brother, 
and was possessed of courage not to be doubted ; but he was a 
prince of a generous and easy nature, and perhaps, if left to 
himself, might have acquiesced in an arrangement which, 
however unpalatable, was the will of his deified father. But 
Atahuallpa was of a different temper. WarUke, ambitious, and 
daring, he was constantly engaged in enterprises for the en- 
largement of his own territory ; though his crafty policy was 
scrupulous not to aim at extending his acquisitions in the 
direction of his royal brother. His restless spirit, however, 
excited some alarm at the court of Cuzco, and Huascar at length 
sent an envoy to Atahuallpa, to remonstrate with him on his 
ambitious enterprises, and to require him to render him hom- 
age for his kingdom of Quito. 

This is one statement. Other accoimts pretend that the 
immediate cause of rupture was a claim instituted by Huascar 
for the territory of Tumebamba, held by his brother as part of 
his patrimonial inheritance. It matters little what was the os- 
tensible ground of collision between persons placed by circum- 
stances in so false a position in regard to one another that col- 
lision must, at some time or other, inevitably occur. 

The commencement, and, indeed, the whole course, of hos- 
tihties which soon broke out between the rival brothers are 
stated with irreconcilable and, considering the period was so 
near to that of the Spanish invasion, with unaccountable, 
discrepancy. By some it is said that in Atahuallpa's first en- 
cotmter with the troops of Cuzco he was defeated and made 
prisoner near Tumebamba, a favorite residence of his father, 
in the ancient territory of Quito and in the district of Caliaris. 
From this disaster he recovered by a fortunate escape from con- 
finement, when, regaining his capital, he soon found himself 
at the head of a numerous army, led by the most able and 
experienced captains in the empire. The liberal manners of 
the young Atahuallpa had endeared him to the soldiers, with 
whom, as we have seen, he served more than one campaign in 
his father's lifetime. These troops were the flower of the 
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great moj of the Inca, and soBie of them had gfowngraj in 
his long military career, which had left them at the noirth, 
where they readily transferred their allegiance to the young 
sovereign of Quito. They were commanded by two offices 
of great oM^derationy both possessed of large experience in 
military afiairs and high in the confidence of the late Inca. 
One of them was named Quizquiz ; the other, who was te 
maternal uncle of Atahuallpa, was called Challcochima. 

With these practised warricns to guide him, the young moa^ 
tf ch put himself at the head of this martial array and directed 
bis march toward the south. He had not advanced farther 
thsm Ambato, about sixty miles distant from his capital, when 
he fall in with a numerous host which had been sent against 
him by his brother, under the command of a distinguished chiefs 
tain, of the Inca family. A bloody battle followed, which 
lasted the greater part of the day ; and the theatre of combat 
was the skirts of the mighty Chimborazo.^ 

The battle ended fiavorably for Atahuallpa, and the Peru* 
▼ians ware routed with great slaughter and the loss of their 
commander. Hie prince of Quito availed himself of his ad- 
vantage to push forward his march until he arrived before the 
gates of Tumebamba, which city, as well as the whole district 
oi Cafiaris, though an ancient dependency of Quito, had sided 
with his rival in the contest. Entering the captive city like a 
conqueror, he put the inhabitants to the sword, and razed it 
with all its stately edifices, some of which had been reared by 
his own father, to the ground. He carried on the same war 
of extermination as he marched through the offending district 
of Cafiaris. In some places, it is said, bands of children, as 
wdl as of older persons, were sent out, in melancholy proces- 
sion, with green branches in their hands, to deprecate his 
wrath ; but the vindictive conqueror, deaf to their entreaties, 

* GarcflasBo denies that anytking but inngmficant skinntdies took place before die <!•• 
cisive action fought on the plains of Cuzco. But Sarmiento, who gathered his accounts al 
these events, as he tells us, from the actors in them, walked over the field of battle at Am- 
bato, when the ground was still covered with the bones of the slain : *' Yo h^ pasado 
pot este Pueblo y h^ visto el Lugar donde dicen que esta Batalla se di6, y cierto seguB 
hay la osamenia deviezon aun de morir mas gente de la que cuentan.'*~Relacion, MS., 
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Ud the ooQBtry waste with &« and swcndi s^^artng r^ man 
capable of bearing anns who fell into his hands. ^ 

The fate of Cafiaris struck terror into the hearts of his ene- 
mieSy and one place after another opened its gates to tiie victcnr, 
who held on his triumphant march toward the Peruvian cap- 
ital. His arms experienced a temporary check before the isl- 
and of Puni, whose bold warriors maintained the cause of his 
brother^ After some days lost before this place, Atahuallpa 
kfit the contest to their oM enemies, the people of Tumbez, 
who had early given in their adhesion to him, while he resumed 
his maoch and advanced as far as Caxamalca, about seven de- 
grees s(»ith. Here he halted wi^ a detachment of the army, 
sending forward the main body under the command of his two 
^necals^ with orders to move straight upon Cuzco. He pre- 
fecred not to trust himself farther in the enemy's country, 
wii^:e a defeat might be fatal. By estaUishing his quarters at 
Caxamalca, he would be able to support his generals in case of 
a reverse, or, at worst, to secure his retreat cm Quito until he 
was again in condition to renew hostilities. 

The two commandars, advancing by rapid marches, 2X, 
length crossed the Apurimac River, and arrived within a short 
distance of the Peruvian capital. Meanwhile, Huascar had not 
been idle. On receiving tidings of the discomfiture of his 
army at Ambato, he made every exerticm to raise levies 
throughout the country. By the advice, it is said, of his 
priests — the most incompetent advisers in times of danger—* 
he chose to await the approach of the enemy in his own cap*- 
kal ; and it was not till the latter had arrived widiin a few 
leagues of Cuzco that the Inca, taking counsel of the same 
ghostly monitc»s, sallied forth to give him battle. 

>• **Cnenttui muchot Indios i quiea yo lo oi, que por amansar gu iia, mandaroD kvm 
escuadron grande de nifios y i otro de hombres de toda edad, que saliesen hasta las rlcat 
•nd^ donde venia con gran pompa, llevando en las manos ramos verdes y ojas de palmar 
y que le (ndie5en la gracia y amistad suya para el pueblo, sin rairar la injuria pasada^ y 
que en tantos clamores se lo suplicaron, y con tanta humtldad, que bastara quebrantar oo* 
razones de piedra : mas poca impresion hideron en el cruel de Atabalipa, porque dicen qut 
■UUK16 i SOS capitanes ygentes que matasen i todos aqueUoa que habian ventdo» lo cull 
fci hecfao, DO perdonando sido 4 algunoa nifioa y i las umferet sagimdaa dol Teafla^ 
SanuBBto^ Rdaciant MS.» cp^ T^** 
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The two annies met on the plains of Quipaypan, in the 
neighborhood of the Indian metropolis. Their numbers are 
stated with the usual discrepancy ; but Atahuallpa's troops had 
considerably the advantage in discipline and experience, for 
many of Huascar's levies had been drawn hastily together from 
the surrounding country. Both fought, however, with the 
desperation of men who felt that everything was at stake. It 
was no longer a contest for a province, but for the possession 
of an empire. Atahuallpa's troops, flushed with recent success, 
fought with the confidence of those who relied on their superior 
(MTOwess ; while the loyal vassals of the Inca displayed all the 
self-devotion of men who held their own lives chei^ in the 
service of their master. 

The fight raged with the greatest obstinacy from sunrise to 
sunset ; and the ground was covered with heaps of the dying 
and the dead, whose bones lay bleaching on the battle-field 
long after the conquest by the Spaniards. At length, fortune 
declared in favor of Atahuallpa, or, rather, the usual result of 
superior discipline and military practice followed. The ranks 
of the Inca were thrown into irretrievable disorder, and gave 
way in all directions. The conquerors followed close on the heels 
of the flying. Huascar himself, among the latter, endeavored 
to make his escape with about a thousand men who remained 
round his person. But the royal fiigitive was discovered be- 
fore he had left the field ; his little party was enveloped by 
clouds of the enemy, and nearly everyone of the devoted band 
perished in defence of their Inca. Huascar was made prisoner, 
and the victorious chiefe marched at once on his capital, which 
they occupied in the name of their sovereign.*^ 

These events occiured in the spring of 1532, a few months 
before the landing of the Spaniards. The tidings of the suc- 
cess of his arms and the capture of his unfortunate brother 
reached Atahuallpa at Caxamalca. He instantly gave orders 
that Huascar should be treated with the respect due to his rank. 

>* QfiBi de Leon, Cronica, a^. 77.— Ortedo, Hist, de las Indtas, MS., Parte 3, lib. 1^ 
m^ 9.— Xefet, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, took iii., p. aoa.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, Uk 
1^ «ap. IS.— ^armientOk Reladoo, MS., cap. 70.— Padio Piano» Deacub. y Conq., MS* 
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but that he diotdd be femoved to the stroi^ finrtress of 'Xmoa 
and held there in strict con&iement. His coders did not stop 
here — ^if we are to receive the sKXOonts of Garcilasso de la 
Vega, himsdf of the Inca race, and by his number's side 
nephew of the great Huajna Capac. 

According to this audiority, Atahuallpa invited the Inca 
noises throughout the country to assemble at Cuzco, in order 
to deliberate on the best means of partitiosiing the empire be- 
tween him and his brother. Whoi they had met in the capi- 
tal, they were surrounded by the soldiery of Quito and butch- 
ered without mercy. The motive for this perfidious act was 
to exterminate the whole of die royal family, who might each 
one of them show a better title to the crown than the ill^ti- 
mate Atahuallpa. But the massacre did not end here. The 
illegitimate offspring, like himself, half-brothers of the monster, 
all, in short, who had any of the Inca blood in their veins, were 
involved in it ; and, with an appetite for carnage unparalleled 
in the annals of the Roman Empire or of the French Republic, 
Atahuallpa ordered all the females of the blood ro}^, his 
aunts, nieces^ and cousins, to be put to death, and that, too, 
with the most refmed and lingering tortures. To give greater 
sest to his revenge, many of the executions took place in die 
presence of Huascar himself, who was thus compelled to wit- 
ness the butchery of his own wives and sisters, while, in die 
extremity of anguish, they in vain called <m him to protect 
them!J2 

Such is die tale told by the historian of the Incas, and re- 
ceived by him, as he assures us, from his mother and uncle, 
who, being children at the time, were so fortunate as to be 
among the few that escaped the massacre of their house.* 

IS GardlMso, Omb. Real, Parte x, lib. 9, cap. 35-39^ — " A las Magwet, Hermaiua, TiMp 
Sobrinas, Primas Hermanas, y Madrastras de Atahuallpa, cotgavan de los Arboles» y de 
muchas Horcas mui a^tas que hicieron : i unas colgaroa de hM cabellos, i otras por d^njo 
de los bra^os, y i otraa de otras maneras feas, que por la honesddad se caUan : davaoles 
sus hquekn, que los tuviesen en brapos, tenianlos hasta que se las caian, y se aponesraiu'* 
(Ifatd., cap. 37.) The variety of torture shows some invention in the writer, or, more pwhn 
bly, in the writer's und^ tfie ancient Inca, die raetmtntr of these B lu ebe ard biiiiilwiiM. 

M <• Las cmddades, que AtahuaUpa en los de la Ssncve Real hi^oi, dir^ de Rdadon d* 
■i l i wU ii J ilfi iMi llrrmsnn ■iiin. que te llamd Da» Fammdo Haallptt tvtrtic Imam 1» 
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And such is the account repeated by many a Castilian writer 
since, without any symptom of distrust. But a tissue of un- 
provoked atrocities like these is too repugnant to the princi- 
ples of human nature — and, indeed, to common sense — to war« 
rant our belief in them on ordinary testimony. 

The annals of semi-civilized nations unhappily show that 
there have been instances of similar attempts to extinguish the 
whole of a noxious race which had become the object of a 
tjrrant's jealousy ; though such an attempt is about as chimer- 
ical as it would be to extirpate any particular species of plant 
the seeds of which had been borne on every wind over the 
country. But, if the attempt to exterminate the Inca race was 
actually made by Atahuallpa, how comes it that so many of 
the pure descendants of the blood royal — ^nearly six hundred 
in number — are admitted by the historian to have been in ex- 
istence seventy years after the imputed massacre ? ** Why was 
the massacre, instead of being Hmited to the legitimate mem- 
bers of the royal stock, who could show a better title to the 
crown than the usurper, extended to all, however remotely or 
in whatever way, connected with the race ? Why were aged 
women and young maidens involved in the proscription, and 
why were they subjected to such refined and superfluous tort- 
ures, when it is obvious that beings so impotent could have 
done nothing to provoke the jealousy of the t3rrant ? Why, 
when so many were sacrificed from some vague apprehension of 
distant danger, was his rival Huascar, together with his younger 
brother Manco Capac, the two men from whom the conqueror 
had most to fear, suffered to live ? Why, in short, is the won- 
derful tale not recorded by others before the time of Garcilasso, 
and nearer by half a century to the events themselves ? ^ 

puqui, que entonces •nuk Nifios de menot de dies Aiiot." Garcflasso, Com. ReaL, Parte 
1, lib. 9, cap. X4- 

1* This appears from a petition tut certain immunities, forwarded to Spain in 1603, and 
signed by five hundred and sixtf-seven Indians of the royal Inca race. (Ibid., Parte 3, Kb. 
9, cap. 40.) Oviedo says that Huayna Capac left a hundred sons and daughters, and that 
m§ti cf thtm w«rt rnUvt at iht time 0/ his writing : "Tubo den hijos y hijas, yla 
0uyor parte de dlos son Ttros.*' Ifist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 9. 

>* I hare looked in vain for some confirmation of diis story in Oviedo, Sarmiento, Xei«% 
Qesa de Leon, Zarat^ Pedro Pisarro, Gomara— all living at the time, and. having aooMi 
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That Atsteiallpa may have been guilty of excesses, and 
abused the rights of conquest by some gratuitous acts of cru- 
elty, may be readily believed ; for no one who calls to mind 
Ids treatment of the Cafiaris — which his own apok^;ists do not 
aAect to deny ^ — will doubt that he had a full measure of tbe 
vindictive temper witich belongs to 

'* Those souls of fire, and Children of the Smi, 
With whom revenge was virtue." 

But there is a wide difference between this and the monstrous 
and most unprovoked atrocities imputed to him, implying a 
diabolical nature not to be admitted on the evidence of an 
Indian partisan, the sworn foe of his house, and repeated by 
Castilian chroniclers, who may naturally seek, by blazoning 
the enormities of Atahuallpa, to find some apology for the 
cruelty of then: countrymen toward him. 

The news of the great victory was borne on the wings of the 
wind to Caxamalca ; and loud and long was the rejoicing, 
nc^ only in the camp of Atahuallpa, but in the town and sur- 
rounding country ; for all now came in, eager to offer their 
congratulations to the victor and do him homage. The Prince 
of Quito no longer hesitated to assume the scarlet borla^ the 
diad&n of the Incas. His triumph was complete. He had 
beaten his enemies on their own ground, had taken their capi- 
tal, had set his foot on the neck of his rival, and won for him- 
self the ancient sceptre of the Children of the Sun. But the 
hour of triumph was destined to be that of his deepest humili- 
ation. Atahuallpa was not one of those to whom, in the lan- 
guage of the Grecian bard, " the gods are willing to reveal 
themselves. * * " He had not read the handwriting on the heav- 

to the best sources of ii^nnation, and all, it may be added, disposed to do stem justice to 
die evil qualities of the Indian monarch. 

>* No one of die apologists of Atahuallpa goes quite so far as Father Velasoo, who, in tbe 
overflowings of his loyalty for a Quito monarch, regards his massacre of the Cafiaris as a 
very fair retribution for their offences ; *' Si les auteurs dent je viens dc parler ^fetaient 
troav^ dans les m&nes drconstances qu* Atahuallpa et avaient ^rouvfe autant d*offensct 
Ctaves el le trahisons, je ne croirai jamais qu'ils eussent agi autrement." Hist, de Quit(H 
ton. i., p. SS3* ^' ** Ov yap ««» wayriWi 9m^^ai9V9rux itmpytX^^ QAYX, v, ▼« ilk. 
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ens. The small speck which the dear-sighted eye of his b&at 
had discerned on the distant verge of the horizon, though little 
noticed by Atahuallpa, intent on the deadly strife with his 
lurothery had now risen high toward the zenith, spreading wider 
and wider, till it wn^ped the skies in darkness and was ready 
to burst in thunders on the devoted nation. 



CHAPTER III. 



The Sptniards Land at Tumbez. — Pizarro Reconnoitres the Country.-* 
Foundation of San MigueL — March into the Interior. — Embassy 
from the Inca. — ^Adventures on the March. — ^Arrival at the Foot of 
the Andes. 

1532- 

We left the Spaniards at the island of Puni, preparing to 
make their descent on the neighboring continent at Tumbez. 
This port was but a few leagues distant, and Pizarro, with the 
greater part of his followers, passed over in the ships, while a 
few others were to transport the commander's baggage and the 
military stores on some of the Indian balsas. One of the lat- 
ter vessels which first touched the shore was surrounded, and 
three persons who were on the raft were carried off by the na- 
tives to the adjacent woods and there massacred. The Indians 
then got possession of another of the balsas, containing Pizar- 
ro's wardrobe ; but, as the men who defended it raised loud 
cries for help, they reached the ears of Hernando Pizarro, who, 
with a small body of horse, had effected a landing some way 
farther down the shore. A broad tract of miry ground, over- 
flowed at high water, lay between him and the party thus 
rudely assailed by the natives. The tide was out, and the 
bottom was soft and dangerous. With little regard to the 
danger, however, the bold cavalier spurred his horse into the 
slimy depths, and, followed by his men, with the mud up 
to their saddle-girths, plunged forward into the midst of the 
marauders, who, terrified by the strange apparition of the 
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horsemen, fled precipitately, without show of fight, to the 
neighboring forests. 

This conduct of the natives of Tumbez is not easy to be ex- 
plained, considering the friendly relations maintained with the 
Spaniards on their preceding visit, and lately renewed in the 
island of Fund. But Pizarro was still more astonished, on 
entering their town, to find it not only deserted, but, with the 
exception of a few buildings, entirely demolished. Four or 
five of the most substantial private dweUings, the great t^nple, 
and the fortress — and these greatly damaged, and wholly de- 
spoiled of their interior decorations — done survived to mark 
^e site of the city and attest its former splendor.^ The scene 
of desolation filled the conquerors with dismay ; for even the 
raw recruits, who had never visited the coast before, had heard 
the marvellous stories of the golden treasures of Tumbez, and 
they had confidently looked forward to them as an easy spoil 
after all their fatigues. But the gold of Peru seemed only like a 
deceitful phantom, which, after beckoning them on through toil 
and danger, vanished the moment they attempted to grasp it. 

Pizarro despatched a small body of troops in pursuit of the 
fugitives ; and, after some sHght skirmishing, they got posses- 
sion of several of the natives, and among them, as it chanced, 
the curaca of the place. When brought before the Spanish 
commander, he exonerated himself firom any share in the 
violence offered to the white men, saying that it was done by 
a lawless party of his people, without his knowledge at the 
time ; and he expressed his willingness to deliver them up to 
pimishment, if they could be detected. He explained the di- 
lapidated condition of the town by the long wars carried on 
with the fierce tribes of Puna, who had at length succeeded in 
getting possession of the place and driving the inhabitants into 
the neighboring woods and mountains. The Inca, to whose 
cause they were attached, was too much occupied with his own 
feuds to protect th«n against their enemies. 

> Xeres, Conq. del Peru, ap. Baicia, torn, iii., p. 185.— *< Aunque lo del templo del Sol em 
f uien dk» adonm vm cosa de ver, porque tenian grandes edifidos, y todo d por de dentr* 
y defuera ^ntadode gnndes pinturas y rioot matizes de ooloi«s, porque los hay en aqueUa 
tiemu^—ltdadon dd primer Deecub., MS. 
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Whether Puarro gmve any credit to the cadqne's ezco^m- 
tion of himself may be doubted. He dissemUed his suqptdoBSy 
however, and, as the Indian lofd promised obedience in his 
own name and that of his vassals, the SpaniA general consented 
to take no further notice of die affair. He seems now to have 
felt for the first time, in its full force, that it was his poliqr to 
gain the good will of the people among whom he had thrown 
Umself in the fiEu:e of such tremendous odds. It was, perhaps, die 
excesses of which his men had been guilty in the earher stages 
of the expedition that had shaken the confidence of the pec^ife 
of Tumbez and incited them to this treacherous retaliation. 

Pizarro inquired of the natives who now, under promse of 
impunity, came into the camp, what had become of his two 
followers that remained with them in the former expedition. 
The answers tl»y gave were obscure and contradictory. Some 
said they had died of an epidemic ; others, that they had per- 
ished in the war with Pun4; and others intimated that they had 
lost their lives in consequence of some outrage attempted on 
the Indian women. It was impossible to arrive at the truth. 
The last account was not the least probable. But, witatever 
might be the cause, there was no doubt they had both perished. 

This intelligence spread an additional gloom over the Span- 
iards, which was not dispelled by the flaming pictures now 
given by the natives of the riches of the land, and of the state 
and magnificence of the monarch in his distant capital among 
the mountains. Nor did they credit the authenticity of a 
scroll of paper which Pizarro had obtained fi-cnn an Indian 
to whom it had been deUvered by (me of the white men left 
in the country. " Know, whoever you may be," said the 
writing, '' that may chance to set foot in this country, that it 
contains more gold and silver than there is iron in Biscay.'* 
This paper, when shown to the soldiers, excited only their ridi- 
cule, as a device of their captain to keep alive their chimerical 
hopes.* 

* For the account of dw transactions in Tumbex, see Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Cooq.» 
MS.— Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap, x.— Rolacioa del primer Dmr 
cub., MS. — Herrcra, Hist geMral, dec 4, lib. 9, cap. i, ••— X«i«B| Conq. del Ftm, apw 
Barda, torn, iii., p. 185. 
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Pizarro now saw that it was not politic to protract his stay 
in his present quarters, where a spirit of disaffection would 
soon creep into the ranks of his followers unless their spirits 
were stimulated by novelty or a life of incessant action. Yet 
he felt deeply anxious to obtain more particulars than he had 
hitherto gathered of the actual condition of the Peruvian em- 
pire, of its strength and resoiurces, of the monarch who ruled 
over it, and of his present situation. He was also desirous, be- 
fore taking any decisive step for penetrating the country, to 
seek out some commodious place for a settlement, which might 
afford him the means of a regular communication with the 
colonies, and a place of strength, on which he himself might 
retreat in case of disaster. 

He decided, therefore, to leave part of his company at Tum- 
bez, including those who, from the state of their health, were 
least able to take the field, and with the remainder to make an 
excursion into the interior and reconnoitre the land, before de- 
ciding on any plan of operations. He set out early in May, 
1532, and, keeping along the more level regions himself, sent a 
small detachment under the command of Hernando de Soto to 
explore the skirts of the vast sierra. 

He maintained a rigid disciphne on the march, command- 
ing his soldiers to abstain from all acts of violence, and pun- 
ishing disobedience in the most prompt and resolute manner.* 
The natives rarely offered resistance. When they did so, they 
were soon reduced, and Pizarro, far from adopting vindictive 
measures, was open to the first demonstrations of submission. 
By this lenient and Uberal policy he soon acquired a name 
among the inhabitants which effaced the unfavorable impres- 
sions made of him in the earlier part of the campaign. The 
natives, as he marched through the thick-settled hamlets which 
sprinkled the level region between the Cordilleras and the 
ocean, welcomed him with rustic hospitality, providing good 
quarters for his troops, and abundant supplies, which cost but 

* " Mando d Gobenuidor por pregoo i lo graves penaa qua no le fueaa hedia fiiena nl 
dieo r te sl a, k que te lea hldeae muy buen ttatamiento por lot Etpailolet k sut criados*** 
OfMo, Hist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. a. 
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fittle in die prolific soil of the Herra caHemie. ETcrywhere 
Pizarro made proclamation that he came in the name of the 
Holy Vicar of God and of the soverdgn of Spain, requiring die 
obedience of the inhabitants as true children of the Chmx^ aad 
▼assals of his lord and master. And, as the simple pecfde 
made no opposition to a formula of which diey could not com^ 
prehend a syllable, they were admitted as good subjects of tli» 
crown of Castile, and dieir act of homage — or what was readily 
interpreted as such — ^was duly recorded and attested by dw 
notary.* 

At the expiration of some three or four weeks spent in re- 
connoitring the country, Pizarro came to the conclusion that 
the most eligible site for his new setdement was in the rich val- 
ley of Tangarala, thirty leagues south of Tumbez, traversed by 
more than one stream that opens a communicadon with die 
ocean. To this spot, accordingly, he ordered the men left at 
Tumbez to repair at once in their vessels ; and no soono: had 
they arrived than busy preparations were made for building up 
the town in a manner suited to the wants of the colony. Tim- 
ber was procured from the neighboring woods, stones were 
dragged from their quarries, and edifices gradually rose, scmie 
of which made pretensions to strength, if not to elegance. 
Among them were a church, a magazine for public stores, a 
hall of justice, and a fortress. A municipal government was 
organized, consisting of regidores, alcaldes, and the usual dvic 
functionaries. The adjacent territory was parcelled ont 
among the residents, and each colonist had a certain number 
of the natives allotted to assist him in his labors ; for, as Pi* 
Earro*s secretary remarks, " it being evident that the colonists 
could not support themselves without the services of the In- 
dians, the ecclesiastics and the leaders of the expedition all 

* '* E mandabales nodficar 6 dsu- i entender con las lenguas el requerimiento que n 
Magestad manda que se les haga k los Indios para traellos en conocitniento de miestia 
Santa Ffe catolica, y requiriendoles c(m la pax, e que obedeacan k la Iglena Catotka k 
Apostolica de Roma, k en lo temporal den la obediencia d su Magestad 6 i los Reyes sus 
succesores en los regnos de Castilla i de Leon ; respondieron que asi lo querian ft harian, 
fuardarian fe rumplirian enteramente ; ft el Gobemador los rec&io per tales Tasalfos d« 
tt» Magesta^OT por wtt* pufalioo de notarioa." Qyiedo, Hist, de laa Indias, Mfi.* «bl 
•apnu 
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agreed that a repartimiento of the natives would serve tke 
cause of religion, and tend greatly to their spiritual welfare, 
since they would thus have the opportunity of being initiated 
in the true faith." « 

Having made these arrangements with such conscientious . 
regard to the welfare of the benighted heathen, Pizarro gave 
his infant city the name of San Miguel, in acknowledgment 
of the service rendered him by that saint in his battles with 
the Indians of Fund. The site originally occupied by the 
settlement was afterward found to be so unhealthy that it 
was abandoned for another on the banks of the beautiful 
Piura. The town is still of some note for its manufactures, 
though dwindled from its ancient importance ; but the name 
of San Miguel de Piura, which it bears, still commemorates 
the foundation of the first European colony in the empire of . 
the Incas. 

Before quitting the new settlement, Pizarro caused the gold 
and silver ornaments which he had obtained in different parts 
of the country to be melted down into one mass, and a fifth to 
be deducted for the crown. The remainder, which belonged 
to the troops, he persuaded them to relinquish for the present, 
under the assurance of being repaid from the first spoils that fell 
into their hands. ^ With tiiese funds, and other articles col- 
lected in the course of the campaign, he sent back the vessels 
to Panama. The gold was applied to pa3dng off the ship- 
owners and those who had furnished the stores for the expe- 
dition. That he should so easily have persuaded his men to 
resign present possessions for a future contingency is proof that 
the spirit of enterprise was renewed in their bosoms in all its 

• Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Conq. i Pob. dd Piru, MS.— Cieza de Leon, 
Cronica, cap. 55. — Reladon del primer Descub., MS. — " Porque los Vednos, dm aiuda i 
Mrddos de las Naturales no se podian sostener, ni poblarse d Pueblo. ... A esta 
causa, con acuerdo de d Reliposo, i de bs Ofidales, que les parodo oonvenir ad al servido 
de Dios, i bien de los Naturales, d Gobemador depodt6 los Cadques, i Indios «n los 
Vectnos de este PucUo, porque los aiudasen a sostener, i los Chrisdanos los doctrinasoi en 
nuestra Santa F&, conforme i, los Mandamientos de su Magestad." Xerez, Conq. dd Peru, 
vp. Barda, torn. iiL, p. 187. 

* '* E sacado d quinto para su Magestad, lo restante que pertened6 al Egerdto de la 
Conquista, d Gobomador le toB6 prestado de los compafleros para se lo paga dd primar 
«ioqu« •• obiesa.*' Onedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 9, Hb. 8, cap. a. 
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ftrmor Tigcvv ^cdA that tfaey hxdEed fimracd with, the 
Inioyant confidence to die ronlts. 

In his late tour of obBervadon the Spanish commander had 
gathered much important intelligence in regard to the state of 
the kingdom. He had ascertained die result of the struggle 
between the Inca brothers, and that the victor now la^r with his 
army encamped at the distance of cmiy ten or twelve days* 
journey from San MigueL The accounts he heard of the opu- 
lence and power of that monardi, and of his great southern 
capital, perfecdy corresponded with the general rumors befoie 
received, and contained, therefore, something to st£^^;er the 
confid^ice, as well as to stimulate the cupidity, of the in- 
vaders* 

Pizarro would gladly have seen his little army strengdiened 
by reinforcements, however small the amount, and on that 
account postponed his departure for several weeks. But no re- 
inforcement arrived; and, as he received no fordier tidings 
from his associates, he judged that longer delay would probal^ 
be attended with evils greater than those to be encountered on 
the march ; that discontents would inevitably spring up in a 
life of inaction, and the stroigth and spirits of the soldier sink 
under the enervating influence of a tropical climate. Yet die 
force at his command, amounting to less than two hundred 
soldiers in all, after reserving fifty for the protection of the new 
settlement, seemed but a small one for the conquest of an 
empire. He mighty indeed, instead of marching against the 
Inca, take a southerly direction toward the rich capital of 
Cuzco. But this would only be to postpone the hour of redo- , 
oning. For in what quarto: of the empire could he hope to 
set his foot, where the arm of its master would not reach him? 
By such a course, moreover, he would show his own distrust of 
himselfl He would shake that opinion of his invincible prowess 
which he had hitherto endeavored to impress on the natives^ 
and which constituted a great secret of his strength ; which, in 
short, held sterner sway over the mind than the display of num- 
bers and mere physical force. Worse than all, such a course 
would impair die confidence of his Xxoos^ ia themselves and 
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their rdksnce on Umsdfl This would be to pdsy the 
enterprise at once. It was not to be though of. 

But, while Pizano decided to march into die interior^ it is 
doubtful whether he had formed any more definite plan dk 
action. We hare no means of knowing his intentions, at this 
distance of time, otherwise than as thej are shown by his 
actions. Unfboctunately, he could not write, and he has left no 
record, Hke the inestimable Commentaries of Cort^, to en- 
lighten us as to his motives. His secretary, and some of his 
companions in arms; have recited his actions in detail ; but the 
motives which led to them diey were not always so competent 
to disclose. 

It is possible that die Spanidi general, even so early as the 
period of his residence at San Miguel, may have meditated 
some daring stroke, some effective coup-de-nudn^ which, Hke 
tiiat of Cort^ when he carried off the Aztec monarch to his 
quarters, mi^t strike terror into the hearts of the peop>]e and 
at cmce decide the fortunes of the day. It is more probable, 
however, that he now only proposed to present himself before 
die Inca as the peaceful re{»resaitadve of a brother monarch, 
and by these friendly demonstrations disarm any feeling of 
hosdlity, or even of suspicion. When once in communication 
with the Indian prince, he could r^^ulate his future course by 
circumstances. 

On September 24, 1533, five months after landing at Tum- 
bez, Pizarro marched out at the head of his little body of ad- 
venturers firom the gates of San Migu^ having enjoined it on 
die colonists to treat their Indian vassals with humanity and to 
conduct themselves in such a manner as would secure the good 
will of the surrounding tribes. Their own existence, and widi 
it the safety of the army and the success of the undertaking, 
depended on diis cpurse. In the place were to remain the 
royal treasurer, the veedor^ or inspector of metals, and other 
officars of the crown ; and the command of the garrison was 
intrusted to the c^ntadar^ Antcmio Navarra^ Then, putting 

V Xeret, Conq. del Ptera, ap. Barcia. tom m., p. 187.— Pedro PizBfio^ Deicnb. 7 Cooq^ 
■S.--OvMd(K Hitt. d« IM Ia«M» MS., PM»3, lilK 8^ cap. to. 

P.ni 12 Vol. 1 
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Umidf at the head of his troops, the chief struck boldly into 
Ae heart of the country in the direction where, as he was in- 
formed, lay the camp of the Inca. It was a daring enterprise, 
thus to venture with a handful of followers into the heart of a 
powerful empire, to present himself fece to face before the 
Indian monarch in his own camp, encompassed by the flower 
of his victorious army I Pizarro had already experienced more 
than once the difficulty of maintaining his ground against the 
rude tribes of the north, so much inferior in strength and 
numbers to the warlike legions of Peru. But the hazard of the 
game, as I have already more than once had occasion to remark, 
constituted its great charm with the Spaniard. The brilliant 
achievements of his countrymen, on the Uke occasions, with 
means so inadequate, inspired him with confidence in his own 
good star, and this confidence was one source of his success. 
Had he faltered for a moment, had he stopped to calculate 
chances, he must inevitably have failed ; for the odds were too 
great to be combated by sober reason. They were only to be 
met triumphantly by the spirit of the knight-errant. 

After crossing the smooth waters of the Piiura, the little army 
continued to advance over a level district intersected by streams 
that descended firom the neighboring Cordilleras. The face of 
the country was shagged over with forests of gigantic growth, 
and occasionally traversed by ridges of barren land, that seemed 
like shoots of the adjacent Andes, breaking up the region into 
little sequestered valleys of singular loveliness. The soil, 
though rarely watered by the rains of heaven, was naturally 
rich, and wherever it was refreshed by moisture, as on the mar- 
gins of the streams, it was enamelled with the brightest verd- 
ure. The industry of the inhabitants, moreover, had turned 
these streams to the best account, and canals and aqueducts 
were seen crossing the low lands in all directions, and spread- 
ing over the country, like a vast net-work, diffusing fertility 
and beauty around them. The air was scented with the sweet 
odors of flowers, and ever)rwhere the eye was refi-eshed by the 
sight of orchards laden with unknown fruits, and of fields war- 
ing with yellow grain, and rich in luscious vegetables of every 
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descripti<Hi that teem in the sunny dime of the equator. The 
Spaniards were among a people who had carried the refine- 
ments of husbandry to a greater extent than any yet found on 
the American continent ; and, as they joumejred through this 
paradise of plenty, their condition fcurmed a pleasing contrast 
to what they had before endured in the dreary wilderness of 
the mangroves. 

Everywhere, too, they were received with confiding ho^« 
taUty by the simple peqple ; for which they were no doubt in- 
debted, in a great measure, to their own inofifeusive dep(»rt- 
ment. Every Spaniard seemQd to be aware that his <mly 
chance of success lay in conciliating the good opinicm of the 
inhabitants among whcnn he had so recklessly cast his fortunes. 
In most of the hamlets, and in every place of considerable size, 
some fcHTtress was to be found, or royal caravansary, destined 
for the Inca on his progresses, the ample halls of which finr- 
nished abundant accommodations for the Spaniards ; who were 
thus provided with quarters along their route at the charge of 
the very government which they were preparing to overturn.* 

On the fifth day after leaving San Miguel, Pizarro halted in 
(me of these ddidous valleys, to give his troops repose, and to 
make a more complete inspection of them. Thdr nimiber 
amounted in all to one hundred and seventy-seven, of which 
axty-seven were cavalry. He mustered only three arquebu- 
tters in his whole company, and a few crossbow-men, alto* 
gether not exceeding twenty.* The troops were tolerably weH 
equipped, and in good condition. But die watdiful eye of 
their commander noticed with uneasiness that, notwithstanding 
the general heartiness in the cause manifested by his foDoweiSy 
thare were some among them whose countenance lowered widi 
discontent, and who, although they did not give vent to it in 
(^)en murmurs, were iax from moving with their wonted alac- 

• Onedo, Hist, de las Indm, MS., Part* 3, lib. 8» cap. 4.— Nahanra^ Rdadoa sumaria, 
MS.— Cooq. i Pob. del Piru, MS.— Rdackm dd primer DcM»b., MS. 

* There is less discrepancy in the estimate d die Spamsh fbroe here dian ustaL Tha 
paucity of numbers gave less room for it. No account carries them as high as two hmdiad* 
I have adopted diat of the secretary Xeres (Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iik, p. 187V 
w1k> has been followed l^ Oviedo (HisL de las Ia<&a» MS., Pan* 3» lib. 1, cap. 3) aild 
^ tbajndicaoos Herreta, Hist, general, dec. 5, lib. z, cap. » 
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dty. He was aware that if this spirit became contagious it 
would be the ruin of the enterprise ; and he thought it best to 
exterminate the gangrene at once, and at whatever cost, than 
to wait until it had infected the whole system. He came to 
an extraordinary resolution. 

CaUing his men together, he told them that << a crisis had now 
arrived in their affairs, which it demanded' all their courage to 
meet. No man should think of going forward in the expedi- 
tion who could not do so with his whole heart, or who had the 
least misgiving as to its success. If any repented of his share 
in it, it was not too late to tusn back. San Miguel was but 
poorly garrisoned, and he should be glad to see it in greater 
strength. Those who chose might return to this place, and 
Aey should be entitled to the same proportion of lands and 
Indian vassals as the present residents. With the rest, were 
they few or many, who chose to take their chance with him, 
he should pursue the adventure to the end." ^ 

It was certainly a remarkable proposal for a commander who 
was ignorant of the amount of disaffection in his ranks, and 
who could not safely spare a single man from his force, already 
&r too feeble for the undertaking. Yet, by insisting on the 
wants of the little colony of San Miguel, he afforded a decent 
pretext for the secession of the malecontents, and swept away 
the barrier of shame which might have still held them in the 
camp. Notwithstanding the fair opening thus afforded, there 
were but few, nine in all, who availed themselves of the gener- 
al's permission. Four of these belonged to the infantry, and 
five to the horse. The rest loudly declared their resolve to go 
forward with their brave leader ; and, if there were some whose 
voices were faint amidst the general acclamation, they at least 
relinquished the right of complaining hereafter, since they had 
voluntarily rejected the permission to return.^ This stroke of 

!• •* Que todot los que quirieaeii bdvene i. U chidad de San Migud y arecmdarse alU 
demas de los vecinos que alii quedabon d lea depositaria repartimientos de Indios oon que 
■e sottubiesen cono lo habia hedio con bs otros Yecinos ; k que con los Espafioles que 
^nedaaen, pocos 6 mudioa, iria A conquistar k pa cificar la tiena en demanda y persecudon 
dd camino que llevaba." Oviedo, Hist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 3. 

*> Ibid., MS., loc. dt.— Herrera, Hist general, dec. 5, lib. i, 09. a.^Xeres^ Conq. dd 
Vku, ap. Bardat torn, iai., p. ity. 
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policy in their sagacious c^)tain was attended witb the best e£> 
fects. He had winnowed out the few grains of discontent 
which, if left to diemselves, might have fermented in secret till 
the whole mass had swelled into mutiny. Cortes had compelled 
his men to go forward heartily in his enterprise by burning 
their vessels and thus cutting off the only means of retreat. 
Pizarro, on die other hand, threw open the gates to the disaf- 
fected and fecilitated their departure. Both judged right, under 
their peculiar circumstances, and both were perfectly successful. 

Feeling himself strengthened, instead of weakened, by his 
loss, Pizarro now resumed his march, and on the second day 
arrived before a place called Zaran, situated in a fruitful valley 
among the mountains. Some of the inhabitants had been 
drawn off to swell the levies of Atahuallpa. The Spaniards 
had repeated experience on their march of the oppressive ex- 
actions of the Inca, who had almost depopulated some of the 
valleys to obtain rdnforc^nents for his army. The curaca of 
Ae Indian town where Pizarro now arrived received him with 
kindness and hospitality, and the troops were quartered as 
usual in one of the royal tambos or caravansaries, which weze 
found in all the principal places.^ 

Yet the Spaniards saw no signs of their approach to the rojral 
encam[»nent, though more time had already elapsed than was 
originally allowed for reaching it. Shortly before oxtering 
Zaran, Pizarro had heard that a Peruvian garrison was estab- 
lished in a place called Caxas, Ijdng among the hills, at no 
great distance from his present quarters. He immediately de- 
spatched a small party under Hernando de Soto in that direc- 
tion, to reconnoitre the ground, and bring him intelligence of 
the actual state of thin^, at Zaran, where he would halt untU 
his officer's return. 

Day after day passed on, and a week had elapsed before tid- 
ings were received of his companions, and Pizarro was becom- 
ing seriously alarmed for their fate, when on the eighth morn- 
ing Soto appeared, bringing with him an envoy from the Inca 
bimself. He was a person of rank, and was attended by several 

» Cooq. i Poh. 4d Pirn, MS. 
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followers of inferior condition. He had met the Spaniards at 
Caxas, and now accompanied them on their return, to deliver 
his sovereign's message, with a present to the Spanish com- 
mander. The present consisted of two fountains, made of 
stone, in the form of fortresses ; some fine stufifs of woollen em- 
broidered with gold and silver ; and a quantity of goose-fleshy 
dried and seasoned in a pecuUar manner, and much used as a 
perfume, in a pulverized state, by the Peruvian nobles.^ The 
Indian ambassador came charged also with his master's greet- 
ing to the strangers, whom Atahuallpa welcomed to his country 
and invited to visit him in his camp among the mountains. ^^ 

Pizarro well understood that the Inca's object in this diplo- 
matic visit was less to do him courtesy than to inform himself 
of the strength and condition of the invaders. But he was well 
pleased with the embassy, and dissembled his consciousness of 
its real purpose. He caused the Peruvian to be entertained in 
the best manner the camp could afford, and paid him the re- 
spect, says one of the Conquerors, due to the ambassador of so 
great a monarch.^' Pizarro urged him to prolong his visit for 
some days, which the Indian envoy declined, but made the 
most of his time while there, by gleaning all the information he 
could in respect to the use of every strange article which he 
saw, as well as the object of the white men's visit to the land, 
and the quarter whence they came. 

IS " Dos Fortalecai, k manera de Fuente, figuradas en Piedra, con que beba, i dos 
cargas de Patos seoos, desollados, para que hechos polvos, se sal^ume con ellos, porque an 
le usa entre los Sefioret de su Tierra ; i que le emlnaba i. dectr, que ti tiene voluntad de 
ser su Amigo, i esperalle de Paz en Caxamalca." Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, 
torn, iii., p. 189. 

i« Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, 
lib. 8, cap. 3.— Reladon del primer Descub., MS.— Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, 
torn, iii., p. 189. — Gardlasso de la Vega tdls us diat Atahuallpa's envoy addressed the 
Spanish commander in the most humble and dq>recatory manner, as Son of the Sun and 
of the great God Viracocha. He adds that he was loaded with a prodigious present of all 
kinds of game, living and dead, g<^d and silver vases, emeralds, turquoises, etc, etc, 
enou^ to furnish out the finest chapter of the Arabian Nights. (Com. ReaL, Parte a, lib. 
z, cap. 19.) It is extramdinary diat none of the Conquerors, who had a quick eye for diese 
dainties, should allude to them. One cannot but suspect diat die **old unde'* was amusing 
himself at his young nephew's expense— and, as it has proved, at die expense of most of 
his readers, who receive the Inca's fairy-tales as historic &cts. 

It *< I mandd, que le diesen de comer d d, i A los que con ti venian, i todo lo que huviesea 
■Mnester, i fuesen bien aposentados, como Embajadores de tan Gran Sefioi." Xerei^ 
Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, lorn, iii., p. 189. 
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The Spanish captain satisfied his ctiriosity in all these par- 
ticulars. The intercourse with the natives, it may be here re- 
markedy was maintained by means of two of the youths who had 
accompanied the Conquerors on their return home from their 
preceding voyage. They had been taken by Pizarro to Spain, 
and, as much pains had been bestowed on teaching them the 
Castilian, they now filled the office of interpreters and opened 
an easy commimication with their countr3rmen. It was of 
inestimable service ; and well did the Spanish commander reap 
the fhiits of his forecast.^* 

On the departure of the Peruvian messenger, Pizarro pre- 
sented him with a cap of crimson cloth, some cheap but showy 
ornaments of glass, and other toys, which he had brought for 
the purpose from Castile. He charged the envoy to tell his 
master that the Spaniards came from a powerful prince who 
dwelt far beyond the waters ; that they had heard much of the 
fame of Atahuallpa's victories, and were come to pay their 
respects to him, and to offer their services by aiding him with 
their arms against his enemies ; and he might be assured they 
would not halt on the road longer than was necessary, before 
presenting themselves before him. 

Pizarro now received from Soto a full account of his late 
expedition. That chief, on entering Caxas, found the inhabi- 
tants mustered in hostile array, as if to dispute his passage. 
But the cavalier soon convinced them of his pacific intentions, 
and, laying aside their menacing attitude, they received the 
Spaniards with the same courtesy which had been shown them 
in most places on their march. 

Here Soto found one of the royal officers, employed in col- 
lecting the tribute for the government. From this functionary 
he learned that the Inca was quartered with a large army at 
Caxamalca, a place of considarable size on the other side of 

1* *' Los Indbs de la tierra se entendian may bien con k>s Eqnfioles, porque aquellos 
modiachos Indio, que «b d deacubrtmiento de la tierra Pizarro truxo k Espafia, entendian 
■uy bien naettra lenfua, y lot tenia alii, con loa cuales se entendia muy bien oon todos los 
naturales de la tterra.** (Rdacion dd primer Descub., MS.) Yet it is a proof of the ludi- 
Ofous blunders into which the OHiqaerors were perpetually fiUling, that Pizarro*s secretary 
•mstandy confounds the Inca's name with that of hiscapitaL Huayna Capac he always 
•Cyles **old Cusco," and his son Huascar " young Cuxco.** 
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tbe CordiUera, where he wai enjojing the honirj cf the winn 
baths, supplied by natural ^rin^ for which it was dien &> 
mous, as it is at the present day. The cavalier gadiered, aln, 
BBuch important information in r^;ard to the resources and dit 
general policy of goTemment, the state maintained by d« 
Inca, and the stem severity with which obedience to the kw 
was everywhere enforced. He had some opportunity of ob- 
serving this for himself, as, on entering the village, he saw 
several Indians hanging dead by their heels, having been exe- 
cuted for some viol^ice offered to the Virgins of the Sun, of 
whom there was a convent in the neighborhood.^ 

From Caxas, De Soto had passed to the adjacent town of 
Guancabamba, much larger, more populous, and better built 
than the preceding. The houses, instead of being made of 
day baked in the sun, were many oi them constructed of solid 
stone, so nicely put together that it was impoasiUe to detect 
the line of junction. A river which passed through the town 
was traversed by a bridge, and the high-road of the Incas 
which crossed this district was &r superior to that which the 
Spaniards had seen on the sea-board. It was raised in many 
places, like a causeway, paved with heavy stcme flags, and 
bcvdered by trees that afforded a grateful shade to the passen- 
ger, while streams of watar were conducted through aqueducts 
along the sides to slake his thirst. At catain distances, also, 
they noticed small houses, which, they were tokl, were for the 
accommodation of the traveller, who might thus pass without 
inconvenience from one end oi the kingdom to the other. ^ la 
another quarter they beheld one of those mi^^ines destined 
for the army, filled widi grain and with articles of clothing ; 
and at the entrance of the town was a stone building, occu* 
pied by a public officer, whose business it was to collect the 
tolls or duties on various commodities l»:ought into the place 

"''AlacotradaddPaeblohmriacaenMliidios aJMrcadotile lospiet: i mpo <le«li 
PrinciiMl, qcw Atabalipak>sauufd6auuar, poniueuaode^HMeDOi^cMUCMailelaslia- 
feresi^ dotmirooauaa: alquaU tAtodotlosPoiteraftqM«OMklieffon,ftlMM^ X«ii% 
Conq. Ud Peru. ap. Barda, lorn, iil, p. 18S. 

!• •* Van por ota caauBO cafios de agua de doode loa caminaHlw beben, traidoa de mm 
■aciwiewtnt de otnw partes, y i cada joraada una Caaa i. nanera de Venta dtrnde le «p»* 
•entan loa que van fe vienen.*' Oviedo, Hue de laa ladiaa, MS., Parte 3, lib. S, capb 9. 
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or carried out of it.^ These accounts of De Soto not only 
confirmed all that the Spaniards had heard of the Indian em- 
pire, but greatly raised their ideas of its resources and domestic 
policy. They might well have shaken the confidence of hearts 
less courageous. 

Pizarro, before leaving his present quarters, despatched a 
messenger to San Miguel with particulars of his movements, 
sending at the same time the articles received from the Inca, 
as well as those obtained at different places on the route. The 
skill shown in the execution of some of these fabrics sent to 
Castile excited great admiration there. The fine woollen 
cloths, especially, with their rich embroiday, were pronounced 
equal to textures of silk, from which it was not easy to distin- 
guish them. The material was probably the delicate wool of 
the vicufia, none of which had then been seen in Europe.* 

Pizarro, having now acquainted himself with the most direct 
route to Caxamalca — the Caxamarca of the present day — 
lesumed his march, taking a direction nearly south. The first 
place of any size at which he halted was Motupe, pleasantly 
situated in a fruitful valley, among hills of no great elevation, 
which cluster round the base of the Cordilleras. The place 
was deserted by its curaca, who, with three hundred of its 
warriors, had gone to join the standard of their Inca. Here 
the general, notwithstanding his avowed purpose to push for- 
ward without delay, halted four days. The tardiness of his 
movements can be explained only by the hope which he may 
have still entertained of being joined by further reinforcements 
before crossing the Cordilleras. None such appeared, how- 
ever ; and, advancing across a country in which tracts of sandy 
plain were occasionally relieved by a broad expanse of verdant 
meadow, watered by natural streams and still more abundantly 

^ " A U entrada de este Camino en d PueUo de Cajas esta una casa al princ4>io de una 
poante donde reside una fuarda que redbe d Portaxfo de todos los que van k vienen, % 
faganlo en la misma cosa que Uevan, y ninguno puede sacar carsa dd PueUo smo la mele, 
7 etta oostumbre «s alii antigua." Oriedoi Hist de las Indias, MS., ubi supra. 

** " Piezas de lana de la tierra, que era ooaa mudio de ver segun su primer k gcndkn, 4 
■o M aabian determinar si era seda 6 lana s^un sn fineca ooo mudias labores i figuras d< 
«o de martillo de Od manera asentado en la nqw que era oosa de marabiUar.'' CHrinda 
Hist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 4. 
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by thote brought through artificial duumdiy the troops at 
length arrived at the borders of a river. It was broad and 
deep, and the ra{ndity of the current opposed more than ordi* 
nary difficulty to the passage. Pizarro, af^jcdioisive lest this 
might be disputed by the natives on die opposite bank, ordered 
his brother Hernando to cross over with a small detachmoit 
under cover of night and secure a safe landing for the rest of 
the troops. At break of day Pizarro made preparations for his 
own passage, by hewing timber in the neighboring woods and 
constructing a sort of floating bridge, (m which before night- 
iall the whole company passed in safety, the horses swimming, 
being led by the Inidle. It was a day of severe labor, and 
Pizarro took his own share in it fireely, like a common soldier, 
having ever a word of encouragement to say to his followers. 

On reaching the opposite side, they learned from their com- 
rades that the people of the country, instead of ofiering resist- 
ance, had fled in dismay. One of them, having be^i taken 
and brought before Hernando Pizarro, refused to answer the 
questions put to him respecting the Inca and his army ; till, 
being put to the torture, he stated that Atahuallpa was en- 
camped, with his whole force, in three separate divisions, oc- 
cupying the high grounds and plains of Caxamalca. He 
further stated that the Inca was aware of the approach of the 
white men and of their small number, and that he was pur- 
posely decoying them into his own quarters, that he might 
have them mcnre completely in his power. 

This accoimt, when reported by Hamando to his brother, 
caused the latter much anxiety. As the timidity (^ the 
peasantry, however, gradually wore off, some of them mingled 
with the troops, and among them the curaca or principal per- 
son of the village. He had himself visited the royal camp, 
and he informed the general that Atahuallpa lay at the strong 
town of Huamachuco, twenty leagues or more south of Caxa- 
malca, with an army of at least fifty thousand m«[i. 

These contradictory statements greatly perplexed the chief- 
tain ; and he proposed to one of the Indians who had borne 
him company during a great part of the march, to go as a spy 
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into the Inca's quarters and bring him intelligence of his 
actual position, and, as far as he could learn them, of his inten- 
tions toward the Spaniards. But the man positively dedined 
this dangerous service, though he professed his willingness to 
go as an authorized messenger of the Spanish commander. 

Pizarro acquiesced in this proposal, and instructed his envoy 
to assure the Inca that he was advancing with all convenient 
speed to meet him. He was to acquaint the monarch with the 
uniformly considerate conduct of the Spaniards toward his 
subjects in their progress through the land, and to assiure him 
that they were now coming in full confidence of finding in him 
the same amicable feelings toward themselves. The emissary 
was particularly instructed to observe if the strong passes on 
the road were defended, or if any preparations of a hostile 
character were to be discerned. This last intelKgence he was to 
communicate to the general by means of two or three nimble- 
footed attendants who were to accompany hiih on his mission.^ 

Having taken this precaution, the wary commander again 
resumed his march, and at the end of three days reached the 
base of the mountain-rampart behind which lay the ancient 
town of Caxamalca. Before him rose the stupendous Andes, 
rock piled upon rock, their skirts below dark with evergreen 
forests, varied here and there by terraced patches of culti- 
vated garden, with the peasant's cottage clinging to their 
shaggy sides, and their crests of snow glittering high in the 
heavens — ^presenting altogether such a wild chaos of magnifi- 
cence and beauty as no other mountain-scenery in the world 
can shpw. Across this tremendous rampart, through a labyrinth 
<^ passes, easily capable of defence by a handful of men against 
an army, the troops were now to march. To the right ran a 
broad and level road, with its border of friendly shades, and 
wide enough for two carriages to pass abreast. It was one of 
the great routes leading to Cuzco, and seemed by its pleasant 
and easy access to invite the wajrwom soldier to choose it in 
preference to the dangerous mountain-defiles. Many were ac- 

•1 Oviedo» Hist de las India*. MS., Parte 3» Ub. 8, cap. 4.-<:onq. i Pob. del Piru, MS. 
— Relackm del primer Descuh., MS.— Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iu., p. 19a 
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oofdinglj of opiiiioii that the army should take this ooime 
and abandon the original destination to Caxamalca. Bat such 
was not the decision of Pizarro. 

The Spaniards had everywhere proclaimed didr purpose, he 
said, to visit the Inca in his camp. This purpose had been 
communicated to die Inca himself. To take an opposite di- 
rection now would only be to draw on them the imputaticm of 
cowardice, and to incur Atahuallpa's contempt. No alternative 
remained but to march straight across the sierra to his quartenu 
** Let every one of you," said the bold cavalier, *' take heart 
and go forward like a good soldier, nothing daunted by the 
smallness of your numbers. Fot in die greatest extremity God 
ever fights for his own; and doubt not he will humble the 
pide of the heathen, and bring him to the knoivledge of the 
true faith, the great end and object of the Conquest." ® 

Pizarro, like Cort^, possessed a good share of that frank and 
manly eloquence which touches the heart of the soldier more 
than the parade of rhetoric or the finest flow of elocution. He 
was a soldier himself, and partook in all the feelings of the sol- 
dier, his joys, his hopes, and his disappointments. He was 
not raised by rank and education above sympathy with the 
humblest of his followers. Every chord in their bosoms vi- 
brated with the same pulsations as his own, and the conviction 
<rf this gave him a mastery over them. " Lead on," they 
diouted, as he finished his brief but animating address, '* lead 
on wherever you think best. We will follow with good will, 
and you shall see that we can do our duty in the cause of God 
and the King ! " ^ There was no longer hesitation. All 
thoughts were now bent on the instant passage of the Cordil- 
leras. 

** " Que todos se animasen j esforzasoi k haoer como de ^os esperaba y oomo buenot 
tfpa S oi ci b suelea hacor, k que no les pusieae temor la multitud que ae deda que InMa ^ 
gente ni el poco numero de los cristianos, que aunque menos fiiesen k mayor el egercito ooa 
trario, la ayuda de Dies es mucho mayor, y en las mayores necesidades socorre y faboreoe 
a los suyos para deafaoratar y abajar le soberlna de loa infieles ft traerlos en conoc u nicnio ds 
nuestra S*» Fft catoUca." Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 4. 

** "Todos digeron que fuese por el Camino que quisiese i viese que mas convenia, qot 
todos le seguirian con buena voluntad k obra al tiempo del .efecto, y veria lo que cada oo* 
dceUaahariaeBaenridodeDaoa 6 de saMagestad.' Oriedo, Hist, de ks ladtM, M &* 
loc. lit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sefere Passage of the Andes. — ^Embassies from AtahiiaUpa.*-Tlie Spaa* 
iards Reach Caxamalca. — ^Embassy to the Inca.— Interview with the 
Inca. — Despondency of the Spaniards. 

1532- 

That night Pizarro held a council of his principal officers^ 
and it was determined that he shoidd lead the adyance, con- 
sisting of forty horse and sixty foot, and reconnoitre the 
ground ; while the rest of the company, under his brother 
Hernando, should occupy tiieir present position till they re- 
ceived further orders. 

At early dawn the Spanish general and his detachment were 
nndar arms and i»repared to \xeasX the difficulties of the sierra. 
These proved even greater than had been foreseen. The path 
had been OHiducted in the most judicious manner round the 
rugged and jMredpitous sides of the mountains, so as best to 
avoid the natural impediments presented by the grotmd. But 
it was necessarily so steep, in many places, diat the cavalry were 
oUiged to dismount, and, scrambling up as they could, to lead 
their horses by the bridle. In many places, too, where some 
huge crag or eminence overhung the road, this was driven to 
the very verge of the precipice ; and the traveller was com- 
pelled to wind along the narrow kdge of rock, scarcely wide 
enough for his single steed, where a misstep would precipitate 
him hundreds, nay, thousands of feet into the dreadful abyss ! 
The wild passes of the sierra, practicable for the half-naked 
Indian, and even for the sure and circumspect mule— an ani- 
nud that seems to have been created for the roads of the Cor- 
dilleras — ^were fcnmidable to the man-at-arms encumbered with 
his panqply of mail. The tremendous fissures or quebriidaSy so 
frightful in this mountain-chain, yawned open, as if the Andes 
had been split asunder by some terrible convulsion, showing 
a broad expanse of the primitive lock on their sides, pardalljr 
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mantled over with the spontaneous v^etation of ages ; while 
their obscure depths furnished a channel for the torrents, that, 
rising in the heart of the sierra, worked their way gradually 
into light and spread over the savannas and green vall^ of 
the tierra caliente on their way to the great ocean. 

Many of these passes aflforded obvious points of defence ; 
and the Spaniards, as they entered the rocky defiles, looked 
with apprehension lest they might rouse some foe from his am- 
bush. This apprehension was heightened as, at the simmiit of 
a steep and narrow gorge, in which they were engaged, they 
beheld a strong work, rising Uke a fortress, and frowning, as it 
were, in gloomy defiance on the invaders. As they drew near 
this building, which was of solid stone, conmianding an angle 
of the road, they almost expected to see the dusky forms of the 
warriors rise over the battlements, and to receive their tempest 
of missiles on their bucklers ; for it was in so strong a position 
that a few resolute men might easily have held there an army 
at bay. But they had the satisfaction to find the place unten- 
anted, and their spirits were greatly raised by the conviction 
that the Indian monarch did not intend to dispute their pas- 
sage, when it would have been easy to do so with success. 

Pizarro now sent orders to his brother to follow without de- 
lay, and, after refreshing his men, continued his toilsome as- 
cent, and before nightfall reached an eminence crowned by 
another fortress, of even greater strength than the preceding. 
It was built of soHd masonry, the lower part excavated frcnn 
the living rock, and the whole work executed with skill not 
inferior to that of the European architect.' 

Here Pizarro took up hds quarters for the night. Without 
waiting for the arrival of the rear, on the following morning 
he resumed his march, leading still deeper into the intricate 
gorges of the sierra. The climate had gradually changed, and 
the men and horses, especially the latter, suffered severely from 
the cold, so long accustomed as they had been to the sultry 

> " Tan ftndia la Cerca como qualquier Fortale^a de Espafia, con sut Puertas : que st «i 
Mta Tierra oviese los Maestros, i Herramientas de Espafia, no podiera Mr mcjor labnulft 
\k Cttou** Xeraz, Cooq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iii., p. 19a. 
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climate of the tn^ics.^ The vegetation abo had dianged its 
character ; and the magnificent timber which covered the 
lower level of the coimtry had gradually given way to the 
funereal forest of pine, and, as they rose still higher, to the 
stunted growth of numborless Alpine plants, whose hardy nat- 
ures found a congenial temperature in the icy atmosphere of 
the more elevated regiixis. These dreary solitudes seemed to 
be nearly abandoned by the brute creation as well as by man. 
The light-footed vicuiia, roaming in its native state, might be 
sometimes seen looking down from some airy clifif, where the 
foot of the himter dared not venture. But instead of the 
feathered tribes whose gay plumage sq;)arkled in the deep 
glooms of the tropical forests, the adventurers now beheld cmly 
the great bird of the Andes, the loathsome condor, which, sail* 
ing high above the clouds, followed with doleful cries in the 
track of the army, as if guided by instinct in the path of blood 
and carnage. 

At length they reached the crest of the Cordillora, where it 
sfHreads out into a bold and bleak expanse, with scarcely a ves- 
tige of vegetation, except what is afforded by the pajonal^ a 
dried yellow grass, which, as it is seen from below, encircling 
the base of tiie snow-covered peaks, looks, with its brilliant 
straw-color lighted up in the rajrs of an ardent sun, like a set- 
ting of gold roimd pinnacles of burnished silver. The land 
was sterile, as usual in mining-districts, and they were draw- 
ing near the once famous goki-quarries on the way to Caxar 
malca: 

" Rocks rich in gems, and monntdns big with mine^ 
That on the hi£^ eqnator lidgy rise." 

Here Pizarro halted for the coming up of the rear. The air 

was sharp and frosty ; and the soldiers, spreading their tents, 
lighted fires, and, huddling round them, endeavored to find 
some repose after their laborious march.* 

s " Es tanto d frio que hace en esta Sierra, que oomo los Caballos venian hechot al cakr, 
. ^oe en kw Vattcs faada. algunoa deeUos se re t ft ia nm.** Ibid., p. iqi. 

* A apo aen ta ronae los Etpafioles en sns toldos 6 pab^ones de algodon de la tierra qn* 
Otvftbui, < hadendo fbegoa paca dafeadc r ae dd mucho fitio que en aqueUa Sierra haoMk 
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They had not been long in these quarters when a messenger 
arrivedy one of those who had accompanied the Indian envoy 
sent by Pizarro to Atahuallpa. He informed the general that 
the road was free from enemies, and that an embassy from the 
Inca was on its way to the Castilian camp. Pizarro now sent 
back to quicken the march of the rear, as he was imwilling 
that the Peruvian envoy should find him with his present di* 
minished numbers. The rest of the army were not far distant, 
and not long after reached the encampment. 

In a short time the Indian embassy also arrived, which con- 
sisted of one of the Inca nobles and several attendants, bring- 
ing a welcome present of llamas to the Spanish commander. 
The Peruvian bore, also, the greetings of his master, who 
wished to know when the Spaniards would arrive at Caxamalca, 
that he might provide suitable refreshments for them. Pizarro 
learned that the Inca had left Huamachuco, and was now l3dng 
with a small force in the neighborhood of Caxamalca, at a 
place celebrated for its natural springs of warm water. The 
Peruvian was an intelligent person, and the Spanish commander 
gathered from him many particulars respecting the late con- 
tests which had distracted the empire. 

As the envoy vaunted in lofty terms the military prowess 
and resources of his sovereign, Pizarro thought it politic to 
show that it had no power to overawe him. He expressed his 
satisfaction at the triumphs of Atahuallpa, who, he acknowl- 
edged, had raised himself high in the rank of Indian warriors. 
But he was as inferior, he added with more policy than polite* 
ness, to the monarch who ruled over the white men, as the 
petty curacas of the country were inferior to him. This was 
evident from the ease with which a few Spaniards had overrun 
this great continent, subduing one nation after another that 
had offered resistance to their arms. He had been led by the 
fame of Atahuallpa to visit his dominions and to offer him his 
services in his wars, and, if he were received by the Inca in 

pcmiue sin ellos no se pudieron yaler sin padecer mudio trab^o ; y segun i lot cristbaM 
1m pareci6, y aun como era lo cierto, no podia haber mas frio en parte de Eqmfia ea in- 
Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, 1U>. 8, cap. 4. 
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the same friendly spirit with which he came, he was willing, 
for the aid he could render him, to postpone awhile his pas- 
sage across the country to the opposite seas. The Indian, ac- 
cording to the CastiUan accounts, listened with awe to this 
strain of glorification from the Spanish commander. Yet it it 
possible that the envoy was a better diplomatist than thef 
imagined, and that he imderstood it was only the game of 
brag at which he was pkjring with his more civilized antago- 
nist.* 

On the succeeding morning, at an early hour, the troops 
were again on their march, and for two days were occupied in 
threading the airy d^es of the Cordilleras. Soon after be- 
ginning their descent on the eastern side, another emissary ar- 
rived from the Inca, bearing a message of similar impcHt to the 
preceding, and a {xresent, in Uke manner, of Peruvian sheep. 
This was the same noble that had visited Pizarro in the val- 
ley. He now came in more state, quaffing chicha — the fer- 
mented juice of the maize — from golden goblets borne by his 
attendants, which sparkled in the eyes of the rapacious advent- 
urers.' 

While he was in the camp, the Indian messenger, originally 
sent by Pizarro to the Inca, returned, and no sooner did he 
behold the Peruvian, and the honorable reception which he 
met with from the Spaniards, than he was filled with wrath, 
which would have vented itsdf in personal violence, but for 
the interposition of the by-standers. It was hard, he said^ 
that this Peruvian dog should be thus courteously treated* 
when he himself had nearly lost his Hfe on a similar missi<m 
among his countrymen. On reaching the Inca's camp he had 
been refused admission to his presence, on the ground that he 
was keeinng a fast and could not be seen. They had paid no 

« Xeres, Conq. del Peru, afK Barda, tosn. iiL, p. x93.»0¥iedo, Hist de las Indias, MSi» 
Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 5. 

* " E!<«e Embajador trala senrido de Sefior, i dnco 6 seis Vaaos de Oro linoi, oon qot 
bebia, i con eUos daba 4 beber 4 los Espafioles de la Chicha que trala." Xerez, Conq. dd 
Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii., p. T93. — Oviedo. Hist, de las Indias, MS., ubt snpra.— The latter 
author, in this part of his work, has done httle more than make a transcript of that of Xeres* 
Hit andoraenMBt of Pinrro's seoracaiy, however, is of vahie. frxaa the fisct that, with kfli 
•wap ta t ion to misstate or ovcrstaie^ be enjoyed casoalkat opportuatties for iafonaatiaA. 
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respect to his assertion that he came as an envoy from the 
white men, and would, probably, not have suffered him to 
eso^ with life, if he had not assured them that any violence 
offered to him would be retaliated in full measure on the per- 
sons of the Peruvian envoys now in the Spanish quarters. 
There was no doubt, he continued, of the hostile intentions of 
Atahuallpa; for he was surrounded with a powerful army, 
strongly encamped about a league from Caxamalca, while that 
city was entirely evacuated by its inhabitants. 

To aTl this the Inca's envoy coolly replied that Pizarro's 
messenger might have reckoned on such a reception as he had 
found, since he seemed to have taken with him no credentials 
of his mission. As to the Inca's fast, that was true; and, 
although he would doubtless have seen the messenger had he 
known there was one from the strangers, yet it was not safe to 
disturb him at these solemn seasons, when engaged in his re- 
ligious duties. The troops by whom he was surrounded were 
not numerous, considering that the Inca was at that time 
carrying on an important war ; and as to Caxamalca, it was 
abandoned by the inhabitants in order to make room for the 
white men, who were so soon to occupy it.* 

This explanation, however plausible, did not altogether sat- 
isfy the general ; for he had too deep a conviction of the cun- 
ning of Atahuallpa, whose intentions toward the Spaniards he 
had long greatly distrusted. As he proposed, however, to 
keep on friendly relations with the monarch for the present, it 
was obviously not his cue to manifest suspicion. Affecting, 
therefore, to give full credit to the explanation of the envoy, 
he dismissed him with reiterated assurances of speedily pre- 
senting himself before the Inca. 

The descent of the sierra, though the Andes are less precip- 
itous on their eastern side than toward the west, was attended 
with difficulties almost equal to those of the upward march ; 
and the Spaniards felt no little satisfaction when, on the sev- 
enth day, they arrived in view of the valley of Caxamalca, 

* Xeres, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn. ui.| p. i94.~Oviedo» Hist de las Indias, MS., 
■bisttpnu 
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which, enamelled with all the beauties of cultivation, lay un- 
rolled like a rich and variegated carpet of verdure, in strcmg 
contrast with the dark forms of the Andes, that rose up every- 
where around it. The valley is of an oval shape, extending 
about five leagues in length by three in breadth. It was in- 
habited by a population of a superior character to any which 
the Spaniards had met on the other side of the mountains, as 
was argued by the superior style of their attire and the greater 
cleanliness and comfort visible both in their persons and 
dwellings.''' As far as the eye could reach, the level tract ex- 
hibited the show of a dihgent and thrifty husbandry. A 
broad river rolled through the meadows, suppl)ring facilities 
for copious irrigation by means of the usual canals and sub- 
terraneous aqueducts. The land, intersected by verdant 
hedge-rows, was checkered with patches of various cultivation ; 
for the soil was rich, and the climate, if less stimulating than 
that of the sultry regions of the coast, was more favorable to 
the hardy products of the temperate latitudes. Below the* ad- 
venturers, with its white houses glittering in the sun, lay the 
Kttle city of Caxamalca, like a sparkling gem on the dark 
skirts of the sierra. At the distance of about a league farther, 
across the valley, might be seen columns of vapor rising up 
toward the heavens, indicating the place of the famous hot 
baths much frequented by the Peruvian princes. And here, 
too, was a spectacle less grateful to the eyes of the Spaniards ; 
for along the slope of the hills a white cloud of pavilions was 
seen covering the ground, as thick as snow-flakes, for the 
space, apparently, of several miles. '* It filled us all with 
amazement,'' exclaims one of the Conquerors, ** to behold the 
Indians occup)ring so proud a position ! So many tents, so 
well appointed, as were never seen in the Indies till now ! 
The spectacle caused something like conftision and even fear 
in the stoutest bosom. But it was too late to turn back, or to 
betray the least sign of weakness, since the natives in our own 
company would, in such case, have been the first to rise upon 
us. So, with as bold a coimtenance as we could, after coolly 

V Xeres, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iiL, p. 195. 
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•urveying die groond, we fxepared for our entunce into Cazi^ 



What were the feelings of the Peruvian monarch we are not 
infonned, when he gazed on the martial cavalcade of the Chris- 
tians, », with banners streaming, and bright panoplies glisten- 
ing in the rajs of the evening sun, it emerged from the dark 
depths of the sierra and advanced in hostile array over the fair 
domain which, to this period, had never been trodden by other 
ixit than that of the red man. It might be, as several of the 
reports had stated, that the Inca had purposely decoyed the ad- 
venturers into the heart of his pq;)ulous empire, that he might 
envelop them with his legions and the more easily beonne 
master of their pr(^)erty and persons.* Or was it from a natural 
feeling of curiosity, and relying on their professions of friend- 
ship, that he had thus allowed them, without any attempt at 
resistance, to come into his [presence? At all events, he could 
hardly have felt such confidence in himself as not to look with 
apprehension, mingled with awe, on the mysterious strangles 
who, coming from an unknown wc^ld and possessed of such 
wonderful gifts, had made their way across mountain and valley 
in spite of every obstacle which man and nature had opposed 
to them. 

Pizarro, meanwhile, forming his little corps into three di- 
visions, now moved forward, at a more measured pace, and in 
order of battle, down the slopes that led toward the Indian city. 

* ** Y enn tantas las dendas que paredan, que derto nos puso harto espanto, porque no 
pensabamos que Indios pudiesen tener tan soberbta estanda, ni tantas dendas, ni tan i 
funto^ lo cnal hasta alfi en las Indias aunca se vi6, que nos catts6 4 todos )os Etpaftoico 
harta confusi(m y temor ; aunque no oonvenia mostrarse, ni menos volver airas, porque si 
alguna flaqueza en nosotros stnderan, los nusmos Indios que Uevabamos nos HMtaran, y 
ansi oon animoso semblante, despues de haber may bien atala3rado ei pueblo y tieadas que 
be didio, abajamos por d valle abajo, y entramos en el pueblo de Cajamakau" Rdadoa 
del primer Descub., MS. 

* This was evidently the opinion of the old Conqueror, vhose imperfect manuscript Ibim 
one of die best authorides iai this portion of our narradve : " Teniendonos en muy poco, y 
no hadendo cuenta que 190 hombres le hatnan de ofender, di6 lugar y oonsinti6 que pasasa 
mos par aqud paso y porotros mudios tan malos como ^1, porque realmente, k lo que dea- 
pues se supo y averigu6, su intendon era vemos y preguntamos, de donde veniamos T y 
qnien nos habia hediado aOif y que queriamosT Porque era trt^y »Mki0 y MaerHm, p 
m au tf t te sin 1mm m tKri^tura^ mmiga d« saber y de sotil entemdimtienio ; y despues dO 
holgadose con nosotros, tomamos los caballos y las cosas que 4 el mas le ■p!'^'^*"t y sacrf* 
iourilosdemas." Reladon dal prinsr D«cttb^ MS. 
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As he drew near, no one came out to welcome him ; and he 
rode through the streets without meeting with a living thing, or 
hearing a sound, except the echoes, sent back from the deserted 
dwellings, of the tramp of the soldiery. 

It was a place of considerable size, containing about ten 
thousand inhabitants, somewhat more, probably, than the popu- 
lation assembled at this day within the walls of the modem city 
of Caxamalca.^® The houses, for the most part, were built of 
clay hardened in the sim ; the roofe thatched or of timber. 
Some of the more ambitious dwellings were of hewn stone ; and 
there was a convent in the place, occupied by the Virgins of 
the Sun, and a temple dedicated to the same tutelar deity, 
which last was hidden in the deep embowering shades of a 
grove on the skirts of the city. On the quarter toward the 
Indian camp was a square — ^if square it might be called, which 
was almost triangular in form — of an immense size, surrounded 
by low buildings. These consisted of capacious haUs, with 
wide doors or openings communicating with the square. They 
were probably intended as a sort of barracks for the Inca'f 
soldiers.^ At the end of the plana^ looking toward the coun- 
try, was a fortress of stone, with a stairway leading from the 
city, and a private entrance from the adjoining suburbs. There 
was still another fortress on the rising ground which commanded 
the town, built of hewn stone and encompassed by three circu- 
lar walls— or rather one and the same wall, which woimd up 
spirally around it. It was a place of great strength, and the 
workmanship showed a better knowledge of masonry, and gave 
a higher impression of the architectural science of the people, 
than anything the Spaniards had yet seen.^ 

It was late in the afternoon of November 15, 1532, when the 

** Aooording to Stefrenson, diis papulation, whidi is of a very misced diameter, amotmts, 
or did amount some diirty years ago, to about seven thousand. That sagacious traveUer 
gives an animated description of the city, in which he resided some time, and whidi ha 
aeems to uave regarded widi peculiar predilection. Yet it does not hold probably die rd»> 
tive rank at die present day that it did in that of die Incas. Residence in South America, 
voL iL, p. 13X. 

" Carta de Hem. Pinrro, ap. Oviedo, Hist de las Indiaa, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8^ cap. 15. 
— Xeret, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii., p. 195. 

■ "Fner^as son, qua entre Indies no se han visto tAlaa." Xcres^ Oomq, del Peru, api* 
» tOM. iii., p. igf.— Rebcioii del primer Deacob., MS. 
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Conqtieron entored the dty of Caxamaka. The weather, 
which had been fair during the day, now threatened a storm, 
and acune rain mingled with hail — for it was unusually cc^d-— 
began to fall.^ Pizarro, however, was so anxious to ascertain 
the dispositions of the Xnca that he detamined to send an em- 
bassy at once to his quarters. He selected Ux this Hernando 
de Soto with fifteoi horse, and, after his departure, conceiving 
that the number was too small in case of any unfriaidly demon- 
strations by the Indians, he (Mrdored his brother Hernando to 
foUow with twaity additional troopers. This a4>tain and <Mie 
other of his party have left us an account of the excursion. ^^ 

Between the dty and the imperial camp was a causeway, 
built in a substantial manner across the meadow-land that in- 
tervened. Over this the cavalry galloped at a ra^ud pace, and 
before they had gone a league they came in front of the Peru- 
vian encampment, where it ^nread along the gentle slope of the 
mountains. The lances of the warricxs were fixed in the ground 
before their tents, and the Indian scddiers were loitering with- 
out, gazing with silent astcmishm^it at the Christian cavalcade, 
as with clangor of arms and shrill blast of trumpet it sw^ 
by, Uke some fearful apparition on the wings of the wind. 

The party soon came to a l»oad but shallow stream, which, 
winding through the meadow, formed a defence ios the Inca's 
portion. Across it was a wooden bridge ; but the cavahers, 
distrusting its strength, preferred to dash through the waters^ 
and without difficulty gained the opposite bank. A battalicm 
<^ Indian warriors was drawn up under arms on the fsurth^ side 
of the bridge, but they ofifored no molestation to the Spaniards ; 

>* " Desde i pooo lato oomen^ a Dorer, i caer granifo.* pCeres» Oooq. 4d. Fern, mpi, 
Buda, lom. iii. , p. iQs4 Cawmalra, ip the IndiMHoagoe, wfiiea ** place of iwt;* far 
the tPinperatare, tfaougti usually bland and genial, b aomedmes alfiected by frosty winds 
frooft dte east, ¥«ry penudoiis to vegetatioa. S>e¥a^»o^^ Bcsidenoe m. SonA Ammra, ¥oL 
ik,p.n9. 

>« Carta de Hem. Piam^ MS. The Letter of Hcraando PisaRo. addressed to tkt 
Koyal Andienoe of St. Dooungo. gives a liill aooouat of the eztraofdinary events recorded 
in tfais and dte msimig diapter, in wfaidi that cavalier took a praaineat part. AlkmB^ far 
the partialities incident to a chief actm- to the scenes he describes, no authority can rank 
highsr. The indcfctigafale Oviedo^ who resided in Sl Dooungo. saw its impMtaaoe, aad 
fartunately incorporated the document in his great wcarfc. Hist, de las ladias. MS., Farti 
t,iih.8,capw IS-— Thea»onyM«ia«iMr«f theRdaciBBdalpnMrD8KBhL»M&,«a» 
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and these latter had strict orders from Pizarro — scarcely neces- 
sary in their present circumstances — ^to treat the natives with 
courtesy. One of the Indians pointed out the quarter occupied 
by the Inca.^ 

It was an open court-yard, with a light building or pleasure- 
house in the centre, having galleries running round it, and 
opening in the rear on a garden. The walls were covered with 
a shining plaster, both white and colored, and in the area 
before the edifice was seen a spacious tank or reservoir of stone, 
fed by aqueducts that supplied it with both warm and cold 
water. ^* A basin of hewn stone — ^it may be of a more recent 
construction — still bears, on the spot, the name of the ** Inca's 
bath.*' " The court was filled with Indian nobles, dressed in 
gayly ornamented attire, in attendance on the monarch, and 
with women of the royal household. Amidst this assembly it 
was not difficult to distinguish the person of Atahuallpa, though 
his dress was simpler than that of his attendants. But he wore 
on his head the crimson borla or firinge, which, surrounding 
the forehead, himg down as low as the eyebrow. This was the 
well-known badge of Peruvian sovereignty, and had been 
assumed by the monarch only since the defeat of his brother 
Huascar. He was seated on a low stool or cushion, somewhat 
after the Morisco or Turkish fashion, and his nobles and prin- 
cipal officers stood around him with great ceremony, holding 
the stations suited to their rank.^^ 

The Spaniards gazed with much interest on the prince, of 

»• Pedro Pizsurro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Carta de Hem. Pizarro, MS. 

>* Xerez, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iil, p. aoa. — " Y al estanque venian dos cafiot 
de agua, uno odiente y otro fiio, y alii se templava la una con la otra, para quando d 
Sefior se queria bafiar 6 sus muf eres que otra persona no osava entrar en el so pena de la 
vida.** Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

1^ SteTttnson» Residence in South America, vol. iL, p. 164. 

>* Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii, p. 196. — Carta de Hem. Pizarro, MS.— 
The appearance of the Peruvian monarch is described in simple but animated style by the 
Conqueror so often quoted, one of die party : " Llegados al patio de la dicha casa que tenia 
delant* della, vimos estar en medio de gran muchedumbre de Indios asentado aqud gran 
Sefior Atabalica (de quien tanta noticia, y tantas oosas nos habian didio) con una cwona 
ca la cabeza, y una borla que le salia ddla, y le cubria toda la frente, la cual era la insinia 
nal, scatado en una siUccita muy baja del suelo, corao los turcos y moros acostumbraa 
•tntarse, el cual estaba con taata magestad y aparato cual nunca se ha visto jamas, porqua 
astaba cercado de mas de seiscientos Sefiores de su tierra." Rdadoa dd Primer 
Descub., MS. 
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wiioee cnritf and coimiiig tlKjr had hetrd SO iiivd^ and wh^ 
Talor had aecured to him the poeseaskm of the empire. But hii 
ooontenanoe exhibited neither the fierce paasions nor thesagac* 
ity which had been ascribed to him ; and, though in his bearii^ 
he diowed a gravity and a cahn consdoiBDess of antfaoiity well 
becoming a idng, he seemed to discharge all expression ixam 
his features, and to discover only the apathy so characteristic 
6f Che American races. On the present occasion this must have 
been in part, at least, assmned. For it is impassible that the 
Indian prince shonld not have contemplated with curious in- 
terest a q)ectacle so strange, and, in some respects, appalting, 
as that of these mysterious strangers, for which no pr e v i oui 
description could have prepared him. 

Hernando Pizarro and Soto, with two or three only of their 
followers, slowly rode up in front of the Inca ; and the former, 
making a respectful obeisance, but without dismounting, in- 
formed Atahuallpa that he came as an ambassador from his 
brotner, the commander of the white men, to acquaint the 
monarch with their arrival in the city <^ Caxamalca. They 
were the subjects of a mighty prince across the waters, and 
had come, he said, drawn thither by the report of his great 
victories, to offer their services, and to impart to him the 
doctrines of the true faith which they professed ; and he 
brought an invitation frcnn the general to Atahuallpa that the 
latter would be pleased to visit the Spaniards in their present 
({uarters. 

To all this the Inca answered not a word ; nor did he make 
evai a sign of acknowledgment that he comprehended it; 
though it was translated for him by Felipillo, one of the inter- 
preters already noticed. He remained silent, with his eyes 
fastened on the ground ; but one of his nobles, standing by 
his ade, a ns w ered, **It is well."^ This was an embar- 
rassing situation for the Spaniards, who seemed to be as far 

** "Las cnales por ti oidas, con ser so mclinadon prq ^n t a rnos 7 saber de donde TcniK- 
flWS y Qoc queraunos, 7 Ter nuextrms peraonas y cabiUlos. tubo tanta serenidad en el ro^ 
trs, y tanta gravedad en su persona, que nn quiso responder palabra A lo que sc le deda, 
•ahro que an Seftor de aquellos que estafaaa par de <A respondia : biea esci.*' FjilaoiBB 
dal primer Descub., MS. 
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from ascertaining the real disposition c^ the Peruvian moii« 
arch toward themselves as when the mountains were between 
them. 

In a courteous and respectful manner, Hernando Pizarro 
again broke the silence by requesting the Inca to speak to them 
himself and to inform them what was his pleasure.^ To this 
Atahuallpa condescended to reply, while a faint smile passed over 
his features, <' Tell your captain that I am keeping a fast, which 
will end to-morrow morning. I will then visit him, with my 
chieftains. In the meantime, let him occupy the public build- 
ings on the square, and no other, till I come, when I will order 
what shall be done.** » 

Soto, one of the party present at this interview, as before 
noticed, was the best mounted and perhaps the best rider in 
Pizarro's troop. Observing that Atahuallpa looked with some 
interest on the fiery steed that stood before him, champing the 
bit and pawing the ground with the natural impatience of a 
war-horse, the Spaniard gave him the rein, and, striking his 
iron heel into his side, dashed furiously over the plain, then, 
wheeUng him round and round, displayed all the beautiful 
movements of his charger, and his own excellent horsemanship. 
Suddenly checking him in fiill career, he brought the aninial 
almost on his haunches, so near the person of the Inca that 
some of the foam that flecked his horse's sides was thrown on 
the royal garments. But Atahuallpa maintained the same mar- 
Ue composure as before, though several of his soldiers, whom 
De Soto passed in the course, were so much disconcerted by it 
that they drew back in manifest terror — an act of timidity for 
which they paid dearly, if^ as the Spaniards assert, Atahuallpa 

** '*Vt8to por d didio Hernando PiiaiTO qne ti no habUil)a» y que aquella teroera per* 
aona respondia de snyo, tom6 le i soplkar, que d hablase por sn boca, y le respondiese lo 
que qutsiese.* Ibid., MS., ubi supra. 

ti «• El cual i esto yohri6 la caboa i nurarle sonriendose y le dijo : Dedd i ese Caphaa 
que OS embia aci ; qne yo es»oy en ayuno, y le acabo ntaflana por la maflana. que en be* 
biendo una vex, y trft con alpinos destos prindpales mios i. verme con d, que en tanto d te 
• po i e n ie en esas casa^ que estan en la plaza que ion comunes d todos, y que no entren en 
OCra ntn^na hasca que Yo Taya, que Yo mandarfe lo que se ha de hacer.** Relacion dd 
primer Descub., MS., nbi «upra. — In this singular in t er vi ew I have followed the account of 
the cavalier who accompanied Hernando Pizarro, in preference to that of the latter, who 
ffepcesents faimaelf m taHdnc in a lordly key, that savori too mndi of the numt of the !»• 

Peru 13 Vol. 1 
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caused them to be put to death that same evening for betraying 
fuch imworthy weakness to the strangers.* 

Refreshments were now offered by the royal attendants to the 
Spaniards, which they declined, being tmwilling to dismount 
They did not refuse, however, to quaff the sparkling chicha 
from golden vases of extraordinary size, presented to them by 
the dark-eyed beauties of the harem. ^8 Taking then a respect- 
fril leave of the Inca, the cavaliers rode back to Caxamalca, 
with many moody speculations on what they had seen : on the 
state and opulence of the Indian monarch ; on the strength of 
his military array, their excellent appointments, and the appa- 
rent discipline in their ranks — all arguing a much higher de- 
gree of civilization, and consequently of power, than anything 
they had witnessed in the lower regions of the country. As 
they contrasted all this with their own diminutive force, too far 
advanced, as they now were, for succor to reach them, they felt 
they had done rashly in throwing themselves into the midst of 
so formidable an empire, and were filled with gloomy forebod- 
ings of the result.^ Their comrades in camp soon caught the in- 
fectious spirit of despondency, which was not lessened as night 
came on, and they beheld the watchfires of the Peruvians light- 
ing up the sides of the mountains and glittering in the darkness, 
** as thick,'* says one who saw them, " as the stars of heaven." * 

** Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — Reladon dd primer Descub., MS. — "I alga- 
aos Indios, con miedo, se desviaron de la Carrera, por lo qual Atabalipa lot hi^o iucgo 
natar." (Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. a, cap. 4.)— Xeres states that AtahuaUpa coafesaed 
this himself, in conversation with the Spaniards after he was takes prisoner. — Soto^s 
charger might well have made the Indians starts i^ as Balboa says, he took twenty feet at 
• leap, and this with a knight in armor on his back ! Hist du Ptom, chap. aa. 

'* Relacion del primer Descub., MS. — ^Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, tom. iii., p. 

'^ *' Hecho esto y visto y atalayado la grandeia del ejerctto^ y las tiendas que era 
Inen de ver, nos bolvimos 4 dondc d dicho capitan nos estaba esperando, harto espantados 
de lo que hatnamos visto, habiendo y tomando cntre nosotros muchos acuerdos y c^in- 
iones de lo que se debia hacer, estando todos con mudio temor por ser tan pocos, y estar 
tan metidos en la tierra donde no podiamos ser socorridos." (Relacion del primer I)escubw, 
MS.) Pedro Pizarro is honest enough to confirm this account of the consternation of the 
Spaniards. (Descub. y Omq., MS.) Fear was a strange sensation for the Castilian cav 
alior. But if he did not fed some touch of it on that occasion, he must have been akin to 
diat doughty knight who, as Chailes V. pronounced, " never could have snuffed a candle 
with his fingers.^' 

** *' Hecimos la guardia en la plaza, de donde se vian los fii^^s dd ejerdto de los In- 
4iio^ lo cual era oosa eqjMmtable, que como estaban en una ladera la mayor parte, y Ian 
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Yet there was one bosom in that little host which was not 
touched with the feeling either of fear or dejection. That was 
Pizarro'Sy who secretly rejoiced that he had now l»:ought mat- 
ters to the issue for which he had so long panted. He saw the 
necessity of kindhng a similar feeUng in his followers, or all 
would be lost. Without unfolding his plans, he went round 
among his men, beseeching them not to show faint hearts at 
this crisis, when they stood face to face with the foe whom 
they had been so long seeking. ''They were to rely on 
themselves, and on that Providence which had carried them safe 
through so many fearful trials. It would not now desert them ; 
and if numbers, however great, were on the side of their enemy, 
it mattered little, when the arm of Heaven was on theirs.** * 
The Spanish cavalier acted imder the combined influence oi 
chivalrous adventure and religious zeal. The latter was the 
more effective in the hour of peril ; and Pizarro, who under- 
stood well the characters he had to deal with, by presenting 
the enterprise as a crusade, kindled the dying embers of enthu- 
siasm in the bosoms of his followers, and restored their fialter- 
ing courage. 

He then summoned a council of his officers, to consider the 
plan of operations, or rather to propose to them the extraor- 
dinary plan on which he had himself decided. This was to lay 
an ambuscade for the Inca and take him pisoner in the face 
of his whole army ! It was a project full of peril — ^bordering, 
» it might well seem, on desperation. But the circumstances 
of the Spaniards were desperate. Whichever way they turned, 
they were menaced by the most appalling dangers ; and better 
was it bravely to confront the danger than weakly to shrink 
from it, when there was no avenue for escape. 

To fly was now too late. Whither could they fly? At the 
first signal of retreat, the whole army of the Inca would be upon 
them. Their movements would be anticipated by a foe far 
better acquainted with the intricacies of the siara than them- 

Jmtos naos de otroi» no pooeda sino on ddo mny estrdbda** Rdacioo del primer D^ 
icub.. MS. 
s*Xeres^ Cooq. del Peni» ap Barci% torn, iil p. 197.— Naharro, Rdacion sinneri^ 
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selves; the passes would be occupied, and they would be 
hemmed in on all sides ; while the mere ^t of this retrograde 
movement would diminish their confidence and with it their 
effective strength, while it doubled that of their enemy. 

Yet to remain long inactive in their present position seemed 
almost equally perilous. Even supposing that Atahuallpa 
should entertain friendly feelings toward the Christians, they 
could not confide in the continuance of such feelings. Famil- 
iarity with the white men would soon destroy the idea of any- 
thing supemattiral, or even superior, in their natures. He 
would feel contempt for their diminutive numbers. Their 
horses, their arms aiid showy appointments, would be an at- 
tractive bait in the eye of the barbaric monarch, and when 
conscious that he had the power to crush their possessors he 
would not be slow in finding a pretext for it. A sufl&cient one 
had already occurred in the high-handed measures of the Con- 
querors on their march through his dominions. 

But what reason had they to flatter themselves that the Inca 
cherished such a disposition toward them ? He was a crafty 
and unscrupulous prince, and, if the accounts they had re- 
peatedly received on their march were true, had ever regarded 
the coming of the Spaniards with an evil eye. It was scarcely 
possible he should do otherwise. His soft messages had only 
been intended to decoy them across the mountains, where, with 
the aid of his warriors, he might readily overpower them. 
They were entangled in the toils which the cunning monarch 
had spread for them. 

Their only remedy, then, was to turn the Inca*s arts against 
himself; to take him, if possible, in his own snare. There was 
no time to be lost ; for any day might bring back the victori- 
ous legions who had recently won his battles at the south, and 
thus make the odds against the Spaniards far greater than now. 

Yet to encounter Atahuallpa in the open field would be at- 
tended with great hazard ; and, even if victorious, there would 
be little probability that the person of the Inca, of so much 
importance, would fall into their hands. The invitation he 
had so unsuspiciously accepted to visit them in their quarters 
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afforded the best means for securing this desirable prize. Not 
was the enterprise so desperate, considering the great advan- 
tages afi(»:ded by the character and weapons of the invaders 
and the unexpectedness of the assault The mere circumstance 
of acting on a amcerted plan would alone make a small num^ 
ber more than a match for a much larger one. But it was not 
necessary to admit the whole of the Indian force into the city 
before the attack ; and the person of the Inca once secured, 
his followers, astounded by so strange an event, were they few 
or many, would have no heart for further resistance ; and with 
tiie Inca once in his power, Pizarro might dictate laws to the 
empire. 

In this daring project of the Spanish chief it was easy to see 
that he had the brilliant exploit of Cort^ in his mind when he 
carried off the Aztec monarch in his capital. But that was not 
by violence — at least, not by open violence — and it received 
the sanction, compulsory though it were, of the monarch him- 
self. It was also true that the results in that case did not alto- 
gether justify a repetition of the experiment, since the people 
rose in a body to sacrifice both the prince and his kidnappers. 
Yet this was owing, in part at least, to the indiscretion of the 
latter. The experiment in the outset was perfectly successful ; 
and could Pizarro cmce become master of tlie person of Atahu- 
allpa he trusted to his own discretion for the rest. It would 
at least extricate him from his present critical position, by 
placing in his power an inestimable guarantee for his safety ; 
and if he could not make his own terms with the Inca at once, 
the arrival of reinforcements from home would, in all probabil- 
ity, soon enable hita to do so. 

Pizarro having concerted his plans i(x the following day, the 
council broke up, and the chief occupied himself widi provid- 
ing for the security of the camp during the night. The 1^ 
proaches to the town were defended ; sentinels were posted at 
different points, especially on the summit of the fortress, where 
they were to observe the position of the enemy and to report 
any movement that menaced the tranquillity of the night. 
After these precautions, the Spanish commander and his follow- 
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en withdrew to their appointed quarters — ^bat not to sleep. At 
least, sleep must have come late to those who were aware <^ 
the decisive plan for the morrow; that morrow which was to 
be the crisis of their fate — ^to crown their ambitious schemes 
with full success, or consign them to irretrievable ruin 1 



CHAPTER V. 



Desperate Plan of Pizarro. — Atahuallpa Visits the Spaniards. — Horrible 
Massacre. — The Inca a Prisoner. — Conduct of the Conquerors. — 
Splendid Promises of the Inca. — Death of Huascar. 

1532. 

The clouds of the evening had passed away, and the sun 
rose bright on the following morning, the most memorable 
epoch in the annals of Peru. It was Saturday, the sixteenth of 
November, 1532. The loud cry of the trumpet called the 
Spaniards to arms with the first streak of dawn ; and Pizarro, 
briefly acquainting them with the plan of the assault, made the 
necessary dispositions. 

T)[Aplaza^ as mentioned in the preceding chapter, was de- 
fended on its three sides by low ranges of buildings, consisting 
of spacious halls with wide doors or vomitories opening into 
the square. In these halls he stationed his cavalry in two di- 
visions, one under his brother Hernando, the other under De 
Soto. The infantry he placed in another of the buildings, re- 
serving twenty chosen men to act with himself as occasion 
might require. Pedro de Candia, with a few soldiers and the 
artillery — comprehending under this imposing name two small 
pieces of ordnance, called falconets — he established in the 
fortress. All received orders to wait at their posts till the ar- 
rival of the Inca. After his entrance into the great square, they 
were still to remain under cover, withdrawn from observation, 
till the signal was given by the discharge of a gun, when they 
were to cry their war-cries, to rush out in a body from their 
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covert, and, putting the Peruvians to the sword, bear off the 
person of the Inca. The arrangement of the immense halls, 
opening on a level with ihtpiaza^ seemed to be contrived on 
purpose for a coup de thidtre, Pizarro particularly inculcated 
order and implicit obedience, that in the hurry of the moment 
there should be no confusion. Everything depended on their 
acting with concert, coolness, and celerity.^ 

The chief next saw that their arms were in good order, and 
that the breastplates of their horses were garnished with bells, 
to add by their noise to the consternation of the Indians. 
Refreshments were, also, liberally provided, that the troops 
should be in condition for the conflict. These arrangements 
being completed, mass was performed with great solemnity by 
the ecclesiastics who attended the expedition ; the God of bat- 
tles was invoked to spread his shield over the soldiers Who were 
fighting to extend the empire of the Cross ; and all joined with 
enthusiasm in the chant, ^^ Exsurge^ DomitUy** ** Rise, O 
Lord ! and judge thine own cause.** ^ One might have sup- 
posed them a company of mart)rrs about to lay down their 
Kves in defence of their faith, instead of a licentious band of 
adventurers meditating one of the most atrocious acts of per- 
fidy on the record of history ! Yet, whatever were the vices 
of the Castilian cavalier, hypocrisy was not among the num- 
ber. He felt that he was battling for the Cross, and under 
this conviction, exalted as it was at such a moment as this 
into the predominant impulse, he was blind to the baser 
motives which mingled with the enterprise. With feehngs 
thus kindled to a flame of religious ardor, the soldiers of 
Pizarro looked forward with renovated spirits to the com- 
ing conflict; and the chieftain saw with satisfaction that in 

>P«dro Pisarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Relacion del primer Descub., MS.— Xeie^ 
Cooq. del Peru, ap. Baida, torn, iil, p. 197. — Carta de Hem. Pimro, MS. — Oviedo, Hist 
de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 7. 

* '* Los Edesiattioos i Rdifioios se ocuparon toda aqueOa noche en oradon, pidiendo i 
Dios d mas conTeniente snceao i su sagrado servido, exaltadon de la ft ft salvadon de tanto 
numero de almas, derramando mudias lagiimas i sangre en las disdplinas que tomaron. 
Franeue0 PUmrro mmm6 d los tol dados am ima mm cristiana platica que U* ktM0 : 
con que, i asegurarles los Bdesiasticos de parte de Dlos i de su Madre Santisima la Tito- 
ria, amanederon todos.mui deseosos de dar la bataUa, didendo i rooes, Exsuift, Douune^ 
•C judica causam tuam." Naharro, Relad<m sumaria, MS. 
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tbe hour of trial his men would be true to their leader and 
themselves. 

It was late in the day before any movement was visible in 
the Peruvian camp, where much preparation was making to 
iq;>proach the Christian quarters with due state and ceremony. 
A message was received fircnn Atahuallpa, informing the Span- 
ish commander that he should come with his warriors fully 
armed, in the same manner as the Spaniards had come to his 
quarters the night iH:eceding. This was not an agreeable in- 
timation to Pizarro, though he had no reason, probably, to 
expect the contrary. But to object might imply distrust, or 
perhaps disclose, in some measure, his own designs. He ex- 
pressed his satisfisbction, therefore, at the intelligence, assurii^ 
the Inca that, come as he would, he would be received by him 
as a friend and brother.' 

It was noon before the Indian procession was on its march, 
when it was seen occupying the great causeway for a long ex- 
tent. In front came a large body of attendants, whose office 
seemed to be to sweep away every particle of rubbish from the 
road. High above the crowd appeared the Inca, borne cm the 
shoulders of his principal nobles, while others of the same rank 
marched by the sides of his litter, displa3ring such a dazzling 
show of ornaments on their persons that, in the language dl 
one of the Conquerors, " they blazed like the sun.'* * But 
the greater part of the Inca*s forces mustered akmg the fidds 
that lined the road, and were spread over the broad meadows 
as far as the eye could reach.^ 

When the royal procession had arrived within half a mile of 

* " El govci'Uftdor respondio : Di s to Sclior, que venpi en non boem oomo <|iiMiefe^ 
que de la mauem que viniere lo recebirft como Abi^o, i Henuano." Xeres, Conq. del 
Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iii., p. 197. — Oviedo, Hist de las Indias» MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, aqk 
7.— Carta ie Hem. Pkarro, MS. 

« ** Hen tanu la pateneria que traiaa d'oro y plata que hera ooeia eatmfia lo que refaiaa 
con d Sd." Pedro Pixarro, Descub. y Conq.» MS. 

* To die eye of die old Couquerar eo often quoted, die number of Penman warriofs 
ap p ea r ed not lest tban 50,000 ; " mas de dncuenta rafl que tenia de guerra.*' (Rdados 
del primer Descub., MS.) To Piarro's secretary, as diey lay encamped mmtam% the bUtai 
they seessed about 30,000 (Xerei, Conq. del Peru, ap. Bainda, torn. iiL, p^ 1961) However 
gratifying to die imaginaaon to repose on sonw precise uumber, it is very raicly that can 
can do so with safely in ttimating liie icrqpilar and tunmhimis kvies of n b n il Mi i ia 
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^e city, it came to a halt ; and Pizarro saw with surprise that 
Atahuallpa was preparing to pitch his tents, as if to encamp 
there. A messenger soon after arrived, informing the Span- 
iards that the Inca would occupy his present station the ensu- 
ing night, and enter the city on the following morning. 

This inteUigence greatly disturbed Pizarro, who had shared 
An the general impatience of his men at the tardy movements 
of the Peruvians. The troops had been under arms since day- 
light, the cavalry mounted, and the infantry at their post, 
waiting in silence the coming of the Inca. A profound still- 
ness reigned throughout the town, broken only at intervals by 
the cry of the sentinel from the summit of the fortress, as he 
proclaimed the movements of the Indian army. Nothing, 
Pizarro well knew, was so trying to the soldier as prolonged 
suspense, in a critical situation like the present ; and he feared 
lest his ardor might evaporate, and be succeeded by that ner- 
vous feeling natural to the bravest soul at such a crisis, and 
which, if not fear, is near akin to it.* He returned an answer, 
therefore, to Atahuallpa, deprecating his change of purpose, 
and adding that he had provided everything for his entertain- 
ment, and expected him that night to sup with him.' 

This message turned the Inca from his purpose ; and, strik- 
ing his tents again, he resumed his march, first advising the 
general that he should leave the greater part of his warriors be- 
hind, and enter the place with only a few of them, and with- 
out arms,^ as he preferred to pass the night at Caxamalca. At 
the same time he ordered accommodations to be provided for 
himself and his retinue in one of the large stone buildings, 
called, from a serpent sculptured on the walls, ** the House of 

* Pedro Pizarro says diat an Indian spy reported to Atahusdlpa diat the white men wo* 
an huddled together in die great halls on the square, in much consternation, llefu>t de 
muiU—vfYaxSti was not far from the trudi, adds die cavalier. (Descub. y Conq., MS.) 

^ Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — ** Asentados sus toldos envid i. decir al gober- 
Bador que ya era tarde, que ti queria dormir alh, que por la mailuna vemfa : el gobema- 
dmr le envi6 i decir que le n^^ba que viniese luego, porque le esperaba i cenar, k que no 
habia de cenar, hasta que fiiese." Carta de Hem. Pizarro, MS. 

• ** ^1 queria venir luego, h que venia sin armas. £ luego Atabaliva se movi6 para venk 
4 At^6 aU( la gente con las annas, h llev6 consigo hasta dnco 6 seis mil indios sin armas, 
■alvo qcie debajo de las camisetas traian uoas ponras pequefias, k hondas, fe bcrfsas am pat- 
4fM.* Carta de Hem. Pisanro, MS. 
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tbe Seq)ent" * No tidingn could have been mofe grateful to 
the Spaniards. It seemed as if the Indian monarch was eager 
to rush into the snare that had been q[)read for him ! The 
fanatiral cavalier could not fiBdl to discern in it the immediate 
finger of Providence. 

It is difficult to account for this wavering conduct of Ata- 
huallpa, so different from the bold and decided character whidi 
Ustory ascribes to him. There is no doubt that he made his 
visit to the white men in perfect good £uth ; though Pizarxo 
was probacy rig^t in conjecturing that this amiable dispositicm 
Blood on a very precarious footing. There is as littlereason to 
suppose that he distrusted the sincerity of the strangers ; or be 
would not thus unnecessarily have inroposed to visit them un- 
armed. His original purpose oi coming with all his force was 
doubtless to display his royal state, and perhaps, also, to show 
greater respect for the Spaniards ; but when he consented to 
accept their hospitality and pass the night in their quarters, be 
was willing to dispense with a great part of his armed soldiery 
and visit them in a manner that implied entire confidence in 
their good faith. He was too absolute in his own empire 
easily to suspect ; and he probably could not comprehend die 
audacity with which a few men, like those now assembled in 
Caxamaka, meditated an assault on a powerful monarch in die 
midst of his victorious army. He did not know the character 
kA the Spaniard. 

It was not long before sunset when the van of the ro3ral pro- 
cession entered the gates of the dty. First came some hundreds 
of the menials, employed to clear the path of every obstacle^ 
and singing songs of triumph as they came, ''which in our 
ears,'* says one of the Conquerors, " sounded like the songs of 
hell I " ^ Then followed other bodies of different ranks, and 
dressed in different liveries. Some wore a showy stuff, check- 
ered white and red, like the squares of a chess-board.^ Others 
were clad in pure white, bearing hammers or maces of silver or 

*Xeres, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barcw, Kmb. m., fk 197. 
1* Relacion del primer DesculK, MS. 
IK^BlancayookMradacomolascaMsdeua^jedfCB." lUA- ii& 
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copper ; ^ and the guards, together with those in immediate 
attendance on the prince, were distinguished by a rich azur^ 
Hvery, and a profusion of gay ornaments, while the large 
pendants attached to the ears indicated the Peruvian noble. 

Elevated high above his vassals came the Inca Atahuallpa, 
borne on a sedan or open litter, on which was a sort of throne 
made of massive gold of inestimable value. ^ The palanquin 
was lined with the richly colored plumes of tropical birds and 
studded with shining plates of gold and silver. ^^ The monarch's 
attire was much richer than on the preceding evening. Round 
his neck was suspended a collar of emeralds of uncommon size 
and brilliancy.^ His short hair was decorated with golden 
ornaments, and the imperial borla encircled his temples. The 
bearing of the Inca was sedate and dignified ; and from his 
lofty station he looked down on the multitudes below with an 
air of composure, like one accustomed to command. 

As the leading files of the procession entered the great square, 
larger, says an old chronicler, than any square in Spain, they 
opened to the right and left for the royal retinue to pass. Every- 
thing was conducted with admirable order. The monarch was 
permitted to traverse the/Zusa in silence, and not a Spaniard 
was to be seen. When some five or six thousand of his people 
had entered the place, Atahuallpa halted, and, turning round 
with an inquiring look, demanded, " Where are the strangers ? " 

At this moment Fray Vicente de Valverde, a Dominican 
fiiar, Pizarro*s chaplain, and afterward Bishop of Cuzco, caiHe 
forward with his breviary, or, as other accoimts say a Bible, in 
one hand, and a crucifuc in the other, and, approaching the 
Inca, told him that he came by order of his commander to 

** " Con nuurtfllot eo kt manot de oobre y pUta.** Ibid., MS. 

>* " SI aswnto qu« tnut ukm kt aadu en un tabloo de oro que pes6 tm quintal de oto 
aagnn dicen lot historiadores 95,000 pesos 6 ducados." Naharro, Reladcm sumaria, MS. 

>* " Lnego venia mucha Gente oon Armaduras, Patcnas, i Coronas de Oro i Plata : en^ 
trt eatos venia Atabalipa, en una Litera, aforrada de Pluma de Papagaios, de nnichas 
oolorea, foamecida de chapas de Oro, i Plata.** Xerea, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn. 
«., p. 198. 

1* Peoro Pisarro, Descub. y Conq. . MS.— "Venia la persona de Atabalica, la cnal tn^ 
lia ochenta Seflores en hombros todos bestidos de una librea aanl muy rica, y el betlidft 
I muy ricamenta con su oonna eo la rabii, y al cuiBo tm ooOar de < 
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tqxMind to him tbe doctrines of the true faith, for whidi pur- 
pose the Spaniards had come from a great distance to his ooon^ 
try. The friar then explained, as clearly as he could, the 
mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, and, ascoiding high in his 
account, began with the creation of man, thence passed to his 
fall, to his subsequent redemption by Jesus Christ, to the cruel- 
fixion, and the ascension, when the Saviour left the Apostle 
Peter as his Vic^;erent upon earth. This power had been 
transmitted to the successcHrs of the apostles, good and wise men» 
who, under the title of Popes, held authcMity over all powers 
and potentates <m earth. One of the last of these Popes had 
commissioned the Spanish emperor, the most mighty monarch in 
the world, to conquer and convert the natives in this Western 
hemisphere ; and his general, Francisco Pizarro, had now come 
to execute this important mission. The friar concluded widi 
beseeching the Peruvian monarch to receive him kindly, to 
abjure the errors of his own frdth, and embrace that of the 
Christians now proffered to him, the only one by which he 
could hope for salvation, and, frnrthermore, to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who, in 
tiiat event, would aid and [nrotect him as his loyal vassaL^ 

Whether Atahuallpa possessed himself of every link in the 
curious chain of argument by which the mcmk connected 
Pizarro with St Peter, may be doubted. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he must have had very incorrect notions of die 
Trinity, if^ as Gardlasso states, the interpreter Felipillo ex- 
plained it by sa3ring that << the Christians believed in three 
Gods and one God, and that made four." ^ But there b no 
doubt he perfectly comprehended that the drift of the discourse 
was to persuade him to resign his sceptre and acknowledge the 
supremacy of another. 

1* Mootenno* tayi that Valverde read to the laca tbe regular formula naed by the Span* 
iards in their Conquestt. (Annales, MS.. aSo 1533.) But that address, Uiough absuM 
eaough, did not coroprehcAd the whole range oC theology ascribed to the chapUm 00 thi» 
occasion. Vet it is not impossible. But I have followed the report of Fray Naharro, wb» 
collected his infiormatioa from die actors in the tragedy, and whose minuter staieoMDt is 
oerroborated by die more general testimony of both die Piaarroa and the secretary Xei«s» 

If <« por <icgir UntM trioo y «no dixo Dioa ores y uno aon qpMtn^ 1 
par darae i entendcr.** Com. ReaL, Pane % Mk. i« eapb as* 
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The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and his dark 
brow grew darker, as he replied, <' I will be no man's tributary. 
I am greatar than any prince upon earth. Your emperor nu^ 
be a great prince ; I do not doubt it, when I see that he hat 
sent his subjects so fax across the waters ; and I am willing to 
bold him as a brother. As for die Pope of whom you speak, 
he must be crazy to talk of giving away countries which do not 
belong to him. For my fSsdth," he continued, '^I will not 
change it. Your own God, as you say, was put to death by 
the very men whom he created. But mine," he concluded, 
pointing to his Deity — then, alas 1 sinking in glory behind the 
mountains — << my God still lives in the heavens and looks down 
on his children." ^ 

He then demanded of Valverde by what authority he had 
said these things. The friar pointed to the bo<^ which he 
held, as his authority. Atahuallpa, taking it, turned over the 
pages a nunnent, then, as the insult he had received probably 
flashed across his mind, he threw it down with vehemence, and 
exclaimed, ^^ Tell yoiu: comrades that they shall give me an 
account of their doings in my land. I will not go from here 
till they have made me frill satisfisu^tion for all the wrongs they 
have committed." ^ 

The friar, greatly scandalized by the indignity offered to the 
sacred volume, stayed only to pick it up, and, hastening to 
Pizarro, informed him of what had been done, exclaiming, at 
the same time, <^ Do you not see that while we stand here 
wasting our tareath in talking with this dog, friU of pride as he 
is, the fields are filling with Indians? Set on, at once; I 
absolve you." ^ Pizarro saw that the hour had OHne. He 

>* See Appendix No. 8, where the reader wiU find extracts in the original fiom aeveral 
omleniporary MSS^ reUttinc to the caponre of AtahuaNpa. 

>* Some aocomita describe hia as taxing the Spaniards in nrodi moie anquaUfied lenas. 
(See Appendix No. S.) Bnt language is not likely to be accnrately reported in such seaiiMM 
«f excitement. According to some authorities Atahuallpa let die Tohune drop by acci den t 
(Mootesinos, Annates, MS., afio 1533.— Balboa, Hist, dn Pfereu, chap, aa.) Rut the lesli* 
■any, as fiu- as we have it, of those present, concurs in representing it as stated in tht 
IKXL And, if he spoke widi dw heat impttied to him, this act would only be in keeping. 

** *' Visto esto por el Frayle y lo poco que aprovechaban sus pali^Mas, tomk su libnv 7 
•mdsucabesa. yfaese para donde s st s h a el dicho Piaarroi, caai conisndo^ ydifole: !!• 
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waved a white scarf in the air, the appointed signal. The 
£iital gun was fired from the fortress. Then, springing into 
the square, the Spanish captain and his followers shouted the 
old war-cry of " St. Jago and at them." It was answered by 
the battle-cry of every Spaniard in the city, as, rushing firom 
the avenues of the great halls in which they were concealed, 
they poured into the plaza, horse and foot, each in his own 
dark coliunn, and threw themselves into the midst of the In- 
dian crowd. The latter, taken by surprise, stunned by the 
report of artillery and muskets, the echoes of which reverber- 
ated like thunder firom the surrounding buildings, and, bhnded 
by the smoke which rolled in sulphurous volumes along the 
square, were seized with a panic. They knew not whither to 
fly for refiige firom the coming ruin. Nobles and commoners 
—all were trampled down imder the fierce charge of the cav- 
alry, who dealt their blows, right and left, without sparing; 
while their swords, flashing through the thick gloom, carried 
dismay into the hearts of the wretched natives, who now for 
the first time saw the horse and rider in all their terrors. 
They made no resistance — as, indeed, they had no weapons 
with which to make it. Every avenue to escape was closed, for 
the entrance to the square was choked up with the dead bodies 
of men who had perished in vain efforts to fly ; and such was 
the agony of the survivors imder the terrible pressure of their 
assailants that a large body of Indians, by their convulsive 
struggles, burst through the wall of stone and dried clay which 
formed part of the boimdary of Xht plaza ! It fell, leaving an 
opening of more than a hundred paces, through which multi- 
tudes now found their way into the country, still hotly pur- 
sued by the cavalry, who, leaping the fallen rubbish, himg on 

de sobeibift que vienen los campos Uenos d« Indiot? Salid i d— que yo ot absuelvow* 
(Relacion dd primer Descub., MS.) The historian should be slow in ascribing conduct so 
diabolical to Father Valverde, widiout evidence. Two of the Conquerors present, Pedro 
Pixarro and Xerez, simply state that the monk reported to his commander the indignity 
offered to the sacred volume. But Hernando Pizarro and die audxn- of the Rdacioa 
del primer Descubrimiento, bodi eye-witnesses, and Naharro, Zarate, Gomara, Balboa, 
Herrera, the Inca Titucussi Yupanqui, aU of whom obtained dieir information fit>m persoat 
who were eye-witnesses, state the circumstance, with little variation, as in the text Y«l 
Oviedo indorses die account of Xores, and Gardlasso de la Vega iasists on Valverdt^t !»* 
atOMce of any attempt to rouM the paasioos of his coBttadia. 
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the rear of the fugitives, striking them down in all direc- 
tions. ^^ 

Meanwhile the fight, or rather massacre, continued hot 
around the Inca, whose person was the great object of the as- 
sault. His faithful nobles, rallying about Mm, threw them- 
selves in the way of the assailants, and strove, by tearing them 
£:om their saddles, or at least by offering their own bosoms as 
a mark for their vengeance, to shield their beloved master. It 
is said by some authorities that they carried weapons concealed 
mider their clothes. If so, it availed them little, as it is not 
{Mretended that they used them. But the most timid animal 
will defend itself when at bay. That the Indians did not do 
so in the present instance is proof that they had no weapons to 
use.^ Yet they still continued to force back the cavaliers^ 
clinging to their horses with dying grasp, and, as one was cut 
down, another taking the place of his fallen comrade with a 
loyalty truly affecting. 

The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, saw his faith- 
ful subjects falling around him without fully comprehending 
his situation. The Htter on which he rode heaved to and fro, 
as the mighty press swayed backward and forward ; and he 
gazed on the overwhelming ruin, like some forlorn mariner, 
who, tossed about in his bark by the furious elements, sees the 
lightning's flash and hears the thunder bursting around him 
with the consciousness that he can do nothing to avert his fate. 
At length, weary with the work of destruction, the Spaniards, 
as the shades of evening grew deeper, felt afraid that the royal 
prize might, after all, elude them ; and 8(»ne of the cavaliers 

*i Pedro Pisano. Docub. y Ccmq., MS.^Xera. Ccmq. dd Peru, «p. Baida, torn. vL^ 
Ik 198.— Carta de H«m. Pinrro, MS.^Oriedo* Hist de las Indks, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8» 
cap. 7.— Reladon del priaBer Deacub., MS.— Zarate^ Coaq. dd Peru, Ub. a, cap. 5.— I» 
struccion del Inga Titucussi Ynpanqui, MS. 

** The autbor of die Reladon dd primer Deacubrimieato speaks <rfa few as lunriiig bovrt 
and arrows, and of others as armed with silver and copper mallets or maces, which amy, 
however, have been more for ornament dmn for service in fi^bt Pedro Pisarro and soma 
later writers say that the Indians broussht diongs with them to bind the captive white bms. 
Both Hernando Pixarro and die secretary Xeres agree diat their only arms were se ua t ad 
aader their dodics : but, as diey do not pretend diat these were used, and as it was a»> 
Bounced by the Inca tha< he came without arms, the assertion may weU be donbted—ar 
ladier discredited. 
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made a desperate attempt to end the af&ay at once by taking 
Atahuallpa's life. But Pizarro, who was nearest his person, 
called out, with stentorian voice, " Let no one who values his 
life strike at the Inca; ''^ and, stretching out his arm to 
shield him, received a wound on the hand from one of his own 
men — ^the only wound received by a Spaniard in the action.** 

The struggle now became fiercer than ever round the royal 
litter. It reeled more and more, and at length, several of the 
nobles who supported it having been slain, it was overturned, 
and the Indian prince would have come with violence to the 
ground, had not his fall been broken by the efforts of Pizarro 
and some other of the cavaliers, who caught him in their arms. 
The imperial borla was instantly snatched from his temples by 
a soldier named Estate,^ and the unhappy monarch, strongly 
secured, was removed to a neighboring building, where he was 
carefully guarded. 

All attempt at resistance now ceased. The fate of the Inca 
soon spread over town and country. The charm which might 
have held the Peruvians together was dissolved. Every man 

** " El marquex dio boxes diciendo : Nadie hiera al indio so pena de la vida." Pedro 
Pisarro, Doscub. y Conq., MS. 

** Whatever discrepancy exists among die Casdlian accounts in other respects, «i/ con- 
cur in this remarkable &ct— that no Spaniard, except their general, received a wound on 
diat occasion. Pizarro saw in this a satisfactory argtmient for r^;arding die Spaniards, 
this day, as under die special protection of Providence. See Xerez, Conq. dd Peru, ap. 
Baxcia, tom. iiL, p. ie9. 

** Miguel Eslete, who long retained the silken diadem as a trophy of the exploit, accord- 
ing to Gardlasso de la V^a (Com. Real., Parte a, lib. z, cap. 37), an indifferent authority 
for anything in this part of his history. This popular writer, whose work, from his superior 
knowledge of the insdtudons of die country, has obtained greater credit, even in what 
relates to die Conquest, than the reports of die Conquerors themselves, has indulged in dM 
romantic vein to an impardonable extent in his account of the capture of Atahusdlpa. Ac- 
crarding to him, the Peruvian monarch treated die invaders from the first widi supreme 
deference, as descendants of Viracocha, predKted by his oracles as to come and rule over 
die land. But if this flattering homage had been paid by the Inca, it would never have 
escaped the notice of die Conquerors. Garcilasso had read the Commentaries of Cort^ 
as he somewhere tdls us ; and it is probable that that generaPs account, well founded, it 
appears, of a similar superstition among the Axtecs, suggested to die historian the idea of 
a correqxmding sentiment in the Peruvians, which, while it flattered the vanity of the 
Spaniards, in some degree vindicated his own countrymen fr<«n the charge of cowardice, 
incurred by their too ready submission ; for, however they might be called on to resist men, 
it would have been madness to resist the decrees of Heaven. Yet Gardlasso's romaatie 
version has something in it so pleasing to the imagination that it has ever found fiivor widi 
tiK majority of readers. The English student might have met with a sufficient ooueUifV 
in the criticism of the sagacious and sceptical Robertson. 
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thought only of his own safety. Evta the soldiery encamped 
on the adjacent fields took the alarm, and, learning the fatal 
tidings, were seen flying in every direction bef<n:e their pur- 
saers, who in the heat of trimnph showed no touch of mercy. 
At length night, more pitiful than man, threw her friendly 
mantle over the fugitives, and the scattered troops of Pizarro 
rallied once more at the sound of the trumpet in the bloody 
square of Caxamalca. 

The number of slain is reported, as usual, with great discrq>- 
ancy. Pizarro's secretary says two thousand natives fell.^ A 
descendant of the Incas — a safer authority than Garcilasso-* 
swells the nimiber to ten thousand.^ Truth is generally found 
somewhere between the extremes. The slaughter was inces- 
sant, for there was nothing to check it. That there should 
have been no resistance will not q)pear strange when we con- 
sider the &u:t that the wretched victims were without arms, 
and that their senses must have been completely overwhelmed 
by the strange and q)palling spectacle which burst on them so 
unexpectedly. '' What wonder was it," said an ancient Inca 
to a Spaniard, who repeats it, <' what wonder that our country- 
men lost their wits, seeing blood run Uke water, and the Inca, 
whose person we all of us adore, seized and carried off by a 
handful of men ? " ^ Yet, though the massacre was incessant, it 

s* Xeret, Omq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iii., p. 199. 

** *' Los mataron i fiodot con los Cavallos con espadu oon axcaboaes eomo qoien matft 
OTCJat tin hacerles nadie resistenda que no se eacapanm de mas de dies mil, dosdenlos.** 
Instruc. dd Inga Tltucussi, MS.— This document consisting of two hundred folio pages, is 
signed by a Peruvian Inca, grandson of die great Huayna Capac, and nepheit, oons»> 
4|iMntly, of Atahuallpa. It was written in 1570^ and designed to set forth to his Mi^esiy 
Philip II. die claims of Titucussi and die members of hu family to the royal bounty. la 
tfie course of the Memorial die writer takes occanon to recapitulate some of die pr in c ip a l 
sweats in the latter years of the empire : and, though suffidendy prolix to tax even the 
padence of Philip II., it is of much value as an historical document, coming from one of 
dM roysl race of Peru. 

** Montcsinos, Annates, MS., aSo x538.^Aooording to Naharro, die Indians were teas 
astounded by die wild uproar caused by the sudden assault of the Spaniards, diough '* diis 
was such thiu it seemed as if the very heavens were CslUng," than by a terriUe apparitisa 
whidi appeared in the air during the onslaught. It consisted of a woman and a child, andf 
at their side, a horseman all clothed in white on a mtUc white chargei^-doubdess the valiaat 
St. James— who, with his sword ^^ndng lii^htning, smote down the infidd host and re» 
isiiil them incapabte of resistance. This miracle the good iather reporu on the tesam 
«f three of his Order, who were present in the actioa sad wlis ssoeivsd ths socoaati 
BBBbers off the natives. RH>w?top fiigiWTifl| MSi 
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was shcMTt in duration. The whole time consumed by it, the 
Inief twilight of the tropics, did not much exceed half an 
hour ; a short period, indeed — ^yet long enough to decide the 
fate of Peru and to subvert the d)masty of the Incas. 

That night Pizarro kept his engagement with the Inca, since 
he had Atahuallpa to sup with him. The* banquet was served 
in one of the halls facing the great square, which a few hours 
before had been the scene of slaughter, and the pavement of 
which was still encumbered with the dead bodies of the Inca's 
subjects. The captive monarch was placed next his conqueror. 
He seemed Uke one who did not yet fully comprehend the extent 
of his calamity. If he did, he showed an amazing fortitude. 
** It is the fortime of war,*' he said ; * and, if we may credit 
the Spaniards, he expressed his admiration of the adroitness 
with which they had contrived to entrap him in the midst of 
his own troops.® He added that he had been made acquainted 
with the progress of the white men from the hoiu: of their land- 
ing, but that he had been led to undervalue their strength 
from the insignificance of their numbers. He had no doubt 
he should be easily able to overpower them, on their arrival at 
Caxamalca, by his superior strength ; and, as he wished to see 
for himself wljat manner of men they were, he had suffered 
them to cross the mountains, meaning to select such as he 
chose for his own service, and, getting possession of their won- 
derful arms and horses, put the rest to death. ^ 

That such may have been Atahuallpa's purpose is not im- 
probable. It explains his conduct in not occup)dng the moun- 
tain passes, which afforded such strong points of defence 
against invasion. But that a prince so astute, as by the gen- 
eral testimony of the Conquerors he is represented to have 
been, should have made so impolitic a disclosure of his hidden 
motives is not so probable. The intercourse with the Inoa 

•• " Didendo que era uso de Guenra Yencer, i scr vencido.* Herrera, ICst. general, dea 
If lib. a, cap. xa. 

'* '* Hadendo admiradoa de la traza que tenia hedia.'* Rdacion del primer Deacub^ 
MS. 

*> ** And in my opinion," adds dw Conqueror who reports die speech, *'he had fOOd 
graoadt for believing he could do diis, since nodung but die auraculoos ia f ' p o aiU oa off 
~ I oould have saved us." nsid., MS. 
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was carried on chiefly by means of the interpreter Felipillo, or 
Utile Philips as he was called, from his assumed Christian 
name — a malicious youth, as it appears, who bore no good 
will to Atahuallpa, and whose interpretations were readily ad- 
mitted by the Conquerors, eager to find some pretext for their 
bloody reprisals. 

Atahuallpa, as elsewhere noticed, was at this time about 
thirty years of age. He was well made, and more robust than 
usual with his countrymen. His head was large, and his 
countenance might have been called handsome, but that his 
eyes, which were bloodshot, gave a fierce expression to his 
features. He was deUberate in speech, grave in manner, and 
toward his own people stem even to severity ; though with 
the Spaniards he showed himself affable, sometimes even in- 
dulging in sallies of mirth.® 

Pizarro paid every attention to his royal captive, and en- 
deavored to lighten, if he could not dispel, the gloom which, 
in spite of his assumed equanimity, hung over the monarch's 
brow. He besought him not to be cast down by his reverses, 
for his lot had only been that of every prince who had resisted 
the white men. They had come into the country to proclaim 
the gospel, the religion of Jesus Christ ; and it was no wonder 
they had prevailed when his shield was over them. Heaven 
had permitted that Atahuallpa's pride should be humbled, 
because of his hostile intentions toward the Spaniards and the 
insult he had offered to the sacred volume. But he bade the 
Inca take courage and confide in him, << for the Spaniards were 
a generous race, warring only against those who made war on 
them, and showing grace to all who submitted! **^ Ata- 
huallpa may have thought the massacre of that day an indif- 
ferent commentary on this vaimted lenity. 

Before retiring for the night, Pizarro briefly addressed his 
troops on their present situation. When he had ascertained 
that not a man was woimded, he bade them offer up thanks^ 

M Xerec, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iil, p. 903. 

*> ** Nosotros vsamos de i»edad oon nuestros Enemigos vencidot, i no haoemoi Guexta, 
iiao i lot que nos la hacen, i pudiendolos destruir, no lo haogmoi, antet lo« perdonamoa." 
Xi««i Conq. del Peru, a^ Bardat torn, iii, p. 199. 
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fivings to Providence for so great a mirade; without its 
care, they could never have prevailed so easily over the host 
of their enemies; and he trusted their lives had been re- 
served for still greater things. But, if they would succeed, 
diey had much to do for themselves. They were in the heart 
of a powerful kingdom, encompassed by foes deeply attached 
to their own sovereign. They must be ever on their guard, 
therefore, and be prepared at any hour to be roused from 
dieir slumbers by the call of the trumpet.^ Having then 
posted his sentinels, placed a strong guard over the apart- 
ment of Atahuallpa, and taken all the precautions of a care- 
ful commander, Pizarro withdrew to repose ; and, if he could 
really feel that in the bloody scenes of the past day he had 
been fighting only the good fight of the Cross, he doubtless 
slept sounder than on the night preceding the seizure of the 
Inca. 

On the following mcMning, the first conmiands of the Span- 
ish chief were to have the city cleansed of its impurities j and 
the prisoners, of whom there w^re many in the camp, were 
employed to remove the dead and give them decent buriaL 
His next care was to despatch a body of about thirty horse to 
die quarters lately occupied by Atahuallpa at the baths, to 
take possession of the spoil, and disperse the remnant of the 
Peruvian forces which still hung about the place. 

Before noon, the party which he had detached on this ser- 
vice returned with a large troop of Indians, men and women, 
among the latter of whom were many of the wives and at- 
tendants of the Inca. The Spaniards had met with no re- 
sistance; since the Peruvian warriors, though so superior in 
number, excellent in appointments, and consisting mostly of 
able-bodied young men — ^for the greater part of the veteran 
forces were with the Inca's generals at the south — lost all 
heart from the moment of their sovereign's captivity. There 
was no leader to take his place ; for they recognized no au- 
thority but that of the Child of the Sun, and they seemed to 
be held by a sort of invisible charm near the place of his ood« 

**Ibid., nbt rapca.— Pedio Piaano, Dooob. y Can^p, MS. 
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finement; while they gazed with superstitious awe on the 
white men who could achieve so audacious an enterprise, ^s 

The number of Indian prisoners was so great that some of 
the Cpiiquerors were for putting them all to death, or, at least, 
cutting off their hands, to disable them from acts of violence 
and to strike terror into their countrymen.* The proposition, 
doubtless, came from the lowest and most ferocious of the sol- 
diery. But that it should have been made at all shows what 
materials entered into the composition of Pizarro's company. 
The chief rejected it at once, as no less impolitic than in- 
human, and dismissed the Indians to their several homes, with 
the assurance that none should be harmed who did not offer 
resistance to the white men. A sufficient number, however, 
were retained to wait on the Conquerors, who were so well 
provided in this respect that the most common soldier was at- 
tended by a retinue of menials that would have better suited 
the establishment of a noble. ^ 

The Spaniards had found immense droves of llamas under 
the care of the shepherds in the neighborhood of the baths, 
destined for the consumption of the court. Many of them 
were now suffered to roam abroad among their native moun- 
tains ; though Pizarro caused a considerable number to be re- 
served for the use of the army. And this was no small quan- 
tity, if, as one of the Conquerors says, a hundred and fifty of 
the Peruvian sheep were frequently slaughtered in a day.® 
Indeed, the Spaniards were so improvident in their destruction 
of these animals that in a few years the superb flocks, nurtured 

** From this time, sajrs Ond^^do, the Spaniards, who hitherto had been designated as 
the ** men with beards,** barbudos^ were called by die natives, from dieir &ir-complexumed 
deity, Viraetekat. The people of Cusoo, who bore no good will to the captive Inca, 
"looked upon die strangers,** says the author, "as sent by Viracocha himself.** (Rel. 
Prim., MS.) It reminds us of a superstiticm, or rather an amiable fancy, among the ancient 
Greeks, that " the stranger came from Jupiter.** 

*' np6( ydkp ^Ai Mtw avavTCf Hci roc re.** GAYS., |. ▼. 57. 

** '* Algunos fiieron de opinion, que matasen i todos k>8 Hombres de Guerra, 6 les oorta- 
•an las manos;** Xerez, Hist del Peru, ap. Barda, tom. iii., p. 900. 

*' ** Cada Espafiol de los que alii ivan tomaran para si mui gran cantidad tanto que oomo 
mdava todo a rienda suelta havia Espafiol que tenia dodentas piesas de Indios i Indias de 
tervido.** Conq. L Pob. dd Piru, MS. 

** ** Se matan cada Dia, dento i dnquenta." Xerei^ Cow^ dd Pern, ap. Barda, ton. 
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with so much care \xj the Peruvian government^ had ahnost 
dis2^)peared fixnn the land.^ 

The party sent to pillage the Inca's pleasure-house tnDught 
back a rich booty in gold and silver, consisting chiefly of 
plate for the royal table, which greatly astonished the Span- 
iards by their size and weight These, as well as some large 
oneralds obtained there, together with the precious spoib 
found on the bodies of the Indian nobles who had perished in 
the massacre, were placed in safe custody, to be hereafter di- 
vided. In the city of Caxamalca the troops also found maga- 
xines stored with goods, both cotton and woollen, far superior 
to any they had seen, ioit fineness of texture and the skill with 
idiich the various colors were blended. They were piled from 
the floors to the very roo& of the buildings, and in such quan- 
tity that, after every soldier had provided himself with what 
he desired, it made no sensible diminution of the whole 
amount.^ 

Pizarro would now gladly have directed his march on the 
Peruvian capital. But the distance was great, and his force 
was small. This must have been still furthur crippled by the 
guard required for the Inca, and the chief feared to involve 
himself deeper in a hostile empire so populous and powerful, 
with a prize so precious in his keeping. With much anxiety, 
therefore, he looked for reinforcements from the colonies; and 
he despatched a courier to San Miguel, to inform the Span- 
iards there of his recent successes, and to ascertain if there had 
been any arrival from Panamd. Meanwhile he employed his 
men in making Caxamalca a more suitable residence for a 
Christian host, by erecting a church, or, perhaps, appropriat- 
ing some Indian edifice to this use, in which mass was regular- 
ly performed by the Dominican fathers with great solemnity. 
The dilapidated walls of the city were also restored in a mcxe 

*• Ckia de Leon, Cronica, cmp. 80.— Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS.—'* Hasta que los 
destruian todos sin harer Espafid ni Josdda que lo defcndiese ni amparase.** Cooq. 1 
Ebb* dd Pirn. MS. 

^ Xeres, Omq. dd Peru, ap. Barcta, torn, in., p. aoo.— There was enough, lays the 
anonymous Conqueror, for several ship- loads. '*Todas estascosas de tiendas y ropas <!• 
laaa y algodon eraa en tan gran cantidad, que 4 mi pareoerfiieran menesternudiM nanos 
«i que supieran.'* Rdadon dd primer Descub., MS. 
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substantial manner than before, and every vestige was soon ef- 
faced of the hurricane that had so recently swept over it. 

It was not long before Atahuallpa discovered, amidst all the 
show of religious zeal in his Conquerors, a lurking appetite 
more potent in most of their bosoms than either religion or 
ambition. This was the love of gold. He determined to avail 
himself of it to procure his own freedom. The critical posture 
of his affairs made it important that this should not be long 
delayed. His brother Huascar, ever since his defeat, had been 
detained a prisoner, subject to the victor's orders. He was 
now at Andamarca, at no great distance from Caxamalca ; and 
Atahuallpa feared, with good reason, that, when his own im- 
prisonment was known, Huascar would find it easy to corrupt 
his guards, make his escape, and put himself at the head of the 
contested empire without a rival to dispute it. 

In the hope, therefore, to effect his purpose by appealing to 
the avarice of his keepers, he one day told Pizarro that if he 
would set him free he would engage to cover the floor of the 
apartment on which they stood with gold. Those present listened 
with an incredulous smile ; and, as the Inca received no answer, 
he said, with some emphasis, that ** he would not merely cover 
the floor, but would fill the room with gold as high as he could 
reach; " and, standing on tiptoe, he stretched out his hand 
against the wall. All stared with amazement ; while they re- 
garded it as the insane boast of a man too eager to procure his 
liberty to weigh the meaning of his words. Yet Pizarro was 
sorely perplexed. As he had advanced into the country, much 
that he had seen, and all that he had heard, had confirmed the 
dazzling reports first received of the riches of Peru. Atahu- 
allpa himself had given him the most glowing picture of the 
wealth of the capital, where the roofe of the temples were plated 
with gold, while the walls were hung with tapestry and the 
floors inlaid with tiles of the same precious metal. There must 
be some foundation for all this. At all events, it was safe to ac- 
cede to the Inca's proposition ; since by so doing he could col- 
lect at once all the gold at his disposal, and thus prevent its being 
purloined or secreted by the natives. He therefore acquiesced 
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in Atahuallpa's (rffer, and, drawing a red line along the waUaft 
the height which the Inca had indicated, he caused the tennt 
of the proposal to be duly recorded by the notary. The apart- 
ment was about seventeen feet broad, by twenty-two feet long, 
and the line round the wall was nine feet fixHn the floor.^ 
This space was to be filled widi gold ; but it was undeistood 
that the gold was not to be melted down into ingots, but to 
retain the original form of the articles into which it was manu« 
&ctured, that the Inca might have the benefit of thespace which 
they occupied. He fiirther agreed to fill an adjoining room of 
smaller dimensions twice fiiU with silver, in like manner ; and 
he demanded two months to accomplish all this.^ 

No sooner was this arrangement made than the Inca de- 
^satched couriers to Cuzco and the other principal i^aces in 
the kingdom, with (Nxlers that the gold ornaments and utensib 
diould be removed from the ro3ral palaces, and firom the tem- 
ples and other public buildings, and transported widiout loss of 
time to Caxamalca. Meanwhile he continued to live in the 
^Mmish quarters, treated with the re^)ect due to his rank, and 
enjoying all the fireedom that was compatible with the security 
kA hii person. Though not permitted to go abroad, his limfai 
were unshackled, and he had the range of his own apartn^nti 
under the jealous surveillance of a guard, who knew too well 

*> I have adopted die dimensions given by tbe secretary Xerer. (Conq. del Petm apw 
Barda, tom. iiL, p. aoa.) According to Hernando Pizarro» the apartment was nine feet 
Ugh. but thirty-five feet long by seventeen or eighteen feet wide. (Carta, MS.) TWeanit 
BKxlerate estimate is large enough. — Stevenson says that they still show **a lazge foooii 
part of the old palace, and now the residence xA the Cacique Astofnlca, where die m-fated 
Inca was kept a prisoner :" and he adds that the line traced on the wall is stxD visifal» 
(Residence in Scmth America, voL ii^ p. 163.) Pern abounds in remains as ancient as tilt 
Conquest ; and it would not be surprising diat the memory of a place so remarkable as drft 
riwvld be preserved— thou^ anythbig bvta memorial to be dierisbed by the Spaniards. 

** The foots in the preceding paragrai^ are told with remarkable tmiformity by the aa^ 
cient dtfoniders. ((>mf. Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y (>>nq., MS.— Carta de Hem. Pizano^ 
MS.— Xerez, (jooq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, uln supra. — ^Naharro^ Rdadoa sumaria, MSb— 
Zarate, 0>nq. del Peru, lib. a, cap. 6.— (Somara, Hist de las Ind., cap. 1x4. — Herreiai 
Hist general, dec. s* lib* a, cap. x.)— Both Naharro and Herrera state expresdy tfiat 
PisaxTO promised the Inca his liberation on fulfilling die compact This is not confirmed bf 
die other chroniclers, who, however, do not intimate that die Spanish general dedined dit 
terms. And as Pisarro, by all accounts, encouraged his prisoner to p ei fo i m his part of 
tfie contract it most have been widi the understanding implied, if not en p ie ss ed. diat hi 
would abide by the other. It is most improbable that the Inca woold have stiqpped \amt 
Mlf of his treasures, if he had not so understood it 
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the value <^ die rojal captive to be remuB. He was allowed 
the sodetj of his £aivorite wives, and Pizarro took care that his 
domestic privacy should not be violated. His subjects had free 
access to their sovereign, and every day he received visits from 
die Indian nobles, who came to bring presents and offer condo- 
knoe to their unfortunate master. On such occasions the most 
potent of these great vassab never ventured into his presence 
without first stripping off their sandals and bearing a load on 
their backs in token <^ reverence. The Spaniards gazed with 
curious ejres on these acts of homage, or rather of slavish sub- 
mission, on the one side, and on the air of perfect indifference 
with which they were received, as a matter of course, on the 
other ; and they conceived high ideas of the character of a 
prince who, even in his present helpless omdition, could inspire 
such feelings of awe in his subjects. The royal levee was so 
well attended, and such devotion was shown by his vassals to 
die captive monarch, as did not fiedl, in the end, to excite some 
feeUngs of distrust in his keepers.^ 

Pizarro did not neglect the opportunity afforded him of 
oommunicating the truths of revelation to his prisoner, and both 
he and his chaplain, Fatha: Valverde, labored in the same 
good work. Atahuallpa listened with composure and apparent 
attention. But nothing seemed to move him so much as the 
argument with which the military polemic closed his discourse 
—that it could not be the true God whom Atahuallpa w(»- 
shipped, since he had suffered him to fall into the hands of his 
enemies. The unhappy monarch assented to the force of this, 
acknowledging that his Deity had indeed deserted him in his 
utmost need.^ 

Yet his conduct toward his brother Huascar at this time too 
dearly proves that, whatever respect he may have shown for 
the teachors, the doctrines of Christianity had made little im- 
pression on his heart. No sooner had Huascar been informed 

«* Rdackm dd prima: Descub., MS.— NaburrOi Rdacion nunaria, MS.— Zarate^ Coi^ 
dd Pens, lib. 9, cap. 6. 

*« **I mas dqo Atabalipa, que estaba espantado de lo que d Goremador k havia didiot 
que bien conoda que aqud que bablaba en su Idolo, no es Dios verdadero, pues tan po^ 
feamdA." Xeret, Cooq. dd Rsni, ap. Baida, took iii, p. ao). 

Peru 14 ^^* ^ 
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of the capture of his rival, and of the large ransom he had 
offered for his deliverance, than, as the latter had foreseen, he 
made everj effort to r^;ain his liberty, and sent, or attempted 
to send, a message to the Spanish commander, that he would 
pay a much larger ransom than that promised by Atahuallpa, 
who, never having dwelt in Cuzco, was ignorant of the quan- 
tity of treasure there, and where it was deposited. 

Intelligence of all this was secretly communicated to Atahu- 
allpa by the persons who had his brother in charge ; and his 
jealousy, thus roused, was further heightened by Pizarro's de- 
claration that he intended to have Huascar brought to Caxamal- 
ca, where he would himself examine into the controversy and 
determine which of the two had the better title to the sceptre 
of the Incas. Pizarro perceived, from the first, the advantages 
of a competition which would enable him, by throwing his 
sword into the scale he preferred, to give it a preponderance. 
The party who held the sceptre by his nomination would 
henceforth be a tool in his hands, with which to work his pleas- 
ure more effectually than he could well do in his own name. 
It was the game, as every reader knows, played by Edward die 
First in the affairs of Scotland, and by many a monarch both 
before and since ; tmd, though their examples may not have 
been familiar to the unlettered soldier, Pizarro was too quick 
in his perceptions to require, in this matter, at least, the teach- 
ings of history. 

Atahuallpa was much alarmed by the Spanish commander's 
determination to have the suit between the rival candidates 
brought before him ; for he feared that, independently of the 
merits of the case, the decision would be likely to go in favor 
of Huascar, whose mild and ductile temper would make him a 
convenient instrument in the hands of his conquerors. Without 
further hesitation, he determined to remove this cause of jeal- 
ousy forever by the death of his brother. 

His orders were inmiediately executed, and the unhappy 
prince was drowned, as was conmionly reported, in the river 
of Andamarca, declaring with his dying breath that the white 
men would avenge his murder, and that his rival would not 
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long sumTe him.^ Thus perished the unlcurtaDate Huascar^ 
die legitimate heir of the throne of the Incas, in the verj morn- 
ing of life, and the aunmencement of his reign ; a reign, how- 
ever, which had been long enough to call forth the display of 
many excellent and amiable qualities, though his nature was 
too gentle to cope with the bold and fiercer temper of his 
brother. Such is the portrait we have of him firom the Indian 
and Castilian chroniclers; though the former, it should be 
added, were die kinsmoi of Huascar, and the latter certainly 
bore no good will to Atahuallpa.^ 

That prince received the tidings of Huascar's death with 
every mark of surprise and indignation. He immediately sent 
for Pizarro, and communicated the event to him with expres- 
aicMis of the deepest sorrow. The Spanish commander refiosed, 
at first, to credit the unwelcome news, and bluntly told the 
Inca that his brother could not be dead, and that he should 
be answerable for his life.^ To this Atahuallpa replied by 
renewed assurances of the feet, adding that the deed had 
been perpetrated, without his privity, by Huascar's keepers, 
fearful that he might take advantage of the troubles of the 
country to make his escape. Pizarro, on making fiirther in- 
quiries, found that tl^ report of his death was but too true. 
That it should have been brought about by Atahuallpa's officea 
without his express command would only show that by so do- 
ing they had probably anticipated their master's wishes. The 
crime, which assumes in our eyes a de^)er dye firom the re- 
lation of the parties, had not the same estimation among the 

M Both ^ phoe and die maimer of Huascar's deaUi are reported widi much discr^> 
ancy by the historians. All agree m die one important fact diat he died a vident deadi 
•t the instigation of his hrodier. Goof. Hcrrera, Hist genenJ, dec. s» 13>* 3* ciQK ••" 
X<res» Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, torn, iii., p. 904.— Pedro Pisarro^ Descub. y Conq., 
MS.— NahaurrOi Rdadon somaiia, MS.— Zarat^ Comq. dd Pera, lib. %, cap. 6. — Instmc. 
4el Inga Titucossi, MS. 

** Both Gaidlasso de kt Vega and Titucussi Yupanqui were descendants from Huajma 
Capac, of the pmre Peruvian stock, the natural enemies, tfi e iefui e, of their kinsman of 
Qvito, whom diey regarded as a usurper. Grcomstances btou fhi the Castiiai.s iam 
direct coUisicm with Atahuallpa, and it was natural diey should sedc to darken his repu- 
tation by contrast with the fair diaracter of his rivaL 

*' '^Sabido esto por el Goberaador, mostrd, que le pesaba mncfao : i d^o que era mes- 
dra, que no le havian muerto, que lo trujesen lu^o vivo : i sino, que ti numdaria matar 
• AtandqMU Xcrs^ Co m . da ^snif ap. BarcMf tofli. ».* p. ao4« 
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Incas, in whose multitudiiiotis families the bonds of brotherhood 
must have sat loosely — ^much too loosely to restrain the arm of 
the despot from sweeping away any obstacle that lay in his 
path. 



CHAPTER VI. 
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1533- 

Several weeks had now passed since Atahuallpa's emissaries 
had been despatched- for the gold and silver that were to fur- 
nish his ransom to the Spaniards. But the distances were great, 
and the returns came in slowly. They consisted, for the most 
part, of massive pieces of plate, some of which weighed two or 
three arrobas — a Spanish weight of twenty-five pounds. On 
some days, articles of the value of thirty or forty thousand /^^^x 
de oro were brought in, and, occasionally, of the value of fifty or 
even sixty thousand pesos. The greedy eyes of the Conquerors 
gloated on the shining heaps of treasure, which were trans- 
ported on the shoulders of the Indian porters, and, after being 
carefully registered, were placed in safe deposit under a strong 
guard. They now began to beUeve that the magnificent prom- 
ises of the Inca would be fulfilled. But, as their avarice was 
sharpened by the ravishing display of wealth such as they had 
hardly dared to imagine, they became more craving and impa- 
tient. They made no allowance for the distance and the dif- 
ficulties of the way, and loudly inveighed against the tardiness 
with which the royal commands were executed. They even 
suspected Atahuallpa of devising this scheme only to gain a 
pretext for communicating with his subjects in distant places, 
and of proceeding as dilatorily as possible, in order to secure 
time for the execution of his plans. Rumors of a rising among 
the Peruvians were circulated, and the Spaniards were in ap- 
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popdiensian <^ some general and sudden aasaiilt on their quar« 
ten. Their new acquisitions gave them additional cause for 
solicitude : like a miser, they trembled in the midst <^ their 
treasures.^ 

Pizarro rqx>rted to his a^ve the rumors that were in cir- 
culation among the soldiers, naming, as one of the places 
pointed out for the rendezvous of the Indians, the neighboring 
dty of Huamachuco. Atahuallpa listened with undisguised 
astonishment, and indignantly repelled the charge, as false 
from banning to end. '' No one of my subjects," said he, 
'' would dare to iqppear in arms, or to raise his finger, without 
my orders. You have me," he continued, "in your power. 
Is not my life at your disposal? And what better security 
can you have for my fidelity? " He then represented to the 
S^)an]8h commander diat the distances of many of the places 
were very great ; that to Cuzco, the capital, although a mes* 
sage might be sent by post, through a sucoessiim of couriers, 
in five days fix>m Caxamalca, it would require weeks Ux a por- 
ter to travd over the same ground with a heavy load on his 
back. "But, diat you may be satisfied I am proceeding in good 
fiuth," he added, " I desire you will send some of your own 
people to Cuzco. I will give them a safe-conduct, and, when 
there, they can superintend tl^ execution oi the commission, 
and see with their own eyes that no hostile movements are in- 
tended." It was a fair ofier; and Pizarro, anxious to get 
more precise and authentic information <^ the state <^ the 
co un tr y , gladly availed himself of it' 

BefcMre the departure <^ these emissaries, the general had 
despatched his brother Hernando with about twenty horse and 
a small body of infimtry to tl^ neighboring town of Huamar 
chuco, in order to reconnoitre the country and ascertain if 
tiiere was any truth in the report of an armed force having as- 
sembled there. Hernando found everything quiet, and met 
with a kind recepticm fircm the natives. But before leaving 

> Zaimte, Conq. del Peru, fib. s, ctp. 6.— Nahano^ Rdaekn nunaria, M S.— Xera^ 
Cwq» dal Peni, a|». Baicia, took iL, p. 904. 
• P«di« Piourni^ Descuh. y Cau|.» BCS.— XeM^ Qfm^ del Pin, apu Buck, tOM. tt« 
b Rihrii iiMria, MS. 
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the place he received further orders from his brother to con* 
tinue his march to Pachacamac, a town situated on the coast, 
at least a hundred leagues distant from Caxamalca. It was 
consecrated as the seat of the great temple of the deity of that 
name, whom the Peruvians worshipped as the Creator of the 
world. It is said that they found there altars raised to this 
god, on their first occupation of the country ; and such was 
the veneration in which he was held by the natives that the 
Incas, instead of attempting to abolish his worship, deemed it 
more prudent to sanction it conjointly with that of their own 
deity, the Sun. Side by side the two temples rose on the 
heights that overlooked the city of Pachacamac, and prospered 
in the offerings of their respective votaries. ** It was a cun- 
ning arrangemoit," says an ancient writer, <' by which the 
great enemy of man secured to himself a double harvest of 
souls."* 

But the temple of Pachacamac continued to maintain its as- 
cendency ; and the oracles delivered from its dark and myste- 
rious shrine were held in no less repute among the natives of 
Tavantinsuyu (at **the four quarters of the world," as Peru 
under the Incas was called) than the oracles of Delphi obtained 
among the Greeks. Pilgrimages were made to the hallowed 
spot from the most distant regions, and the city of Pachacamac 
became among the Peruvians what Mecca was among the 
Mahometans, or Cholula with the people of Anahuac. The 
shrine of the deity, enriched by the tributes of the pilgrims, 
gradually became one of the most opulent in the land ; and 
Atahuallpa, anxious to collect his ransom as speedily as possi- 
ble, urg^ Pizarro to send a detachment in that direction, to 
secure the treasures before they could be secreted by the priests 
of the temple. 

It was a journey of considerable difficulty. Two-thirds of 
tiie route lay along 'the table-land of the Cordilleras, inter- 
sected occasionally by crests of the mountain-range that im- 

' '*S1 demonio Pacfaacama akgre oon este ooncierto» afirman que mostraua en sua lo*- 
fMacaa gna oonfeeaio : poes oon lo Tno y lo otro era d senndo* y quedauaa las aaialM 
4atoa tfa i pha ■lalancntaradoa pwsaa ea an poder." CSant d* Laon, Cranica, cap. 9». 
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posed no slight impediment to their progress. Fortunately, 
much of the way they had the benefit of tiie great road to 
Cuzco; and "nothing in Christendom/* exclaims Hernando 
Pizarro, ''equals the magnificence of this road across the 
sierra.*** In some places the rocky ridges were so precipitous 
that steps were cut in them for the travellers, and, though the 
sid^ were protected by heavy stone balustrades or parapets, 
it was with the greatest difficulty that the horses were enabled 
to scale them. The road was frequently crossed by streams, 
over which bridges of wood and sometimes of stone were 
thrown; though occasionally, along the declivities of the 
mountains, the waters swept down in such fiirious torrents that 
the only method of passing them was by the swinging bridges 
of osier, of which till now the Spaniards had had little expe- 
rience. They were secured on either bank to heavy buttresses 
of stone. But as they were originally designed for nothing 
heavier than the foot-passenger and the llama, and as they had 
something exceedingly fragile in their appearance, the Span- 
iards hesitated to venture on them with their horses. Expe- 
rience, however, soon showed they were capable of bearing a 
much greater weight ; and though the traveller, made giddy 
by the vibration of the long avenue, looked with a reeling 
t^ain into the torrent that was tumbling at the depth of a hun- 
dred feet or more below him, the whole of the cavalry effected 
their passage without an accident. At these bridges, it may 
be remarked, they found persons stationed whose business it 
was to collect toll for the government from all travellers.* 

The Spaniards were amazed by the number as well as magni- 
tude of the flocks of llamas which they saw browsing on the 
stunted herbage that grows in the elevated r^ons of the 

* "El camino de las sierras es cosa de ver, porque en verdad en derra tan fragosa en la 
cristiandad no se han visto tan bennosos caminos, toda la mayor parte de cabada." 
Carta, MS. 

• "Todos los arroyos tienen puentes de piedra 6 de madera ; en un rio graade, que era 
muy caudaloso k mny graade, que pasamos dos veces, halbmos puentes de red, que es 
cosa ouMviOosa de yer ; pasamos pw eUas los caballos ; tienen oi cada pasaje dos puen- 
tts, la una por donde pasa la gente oomun, la otra por donde pasa d sefior de la tierra 4 
aas a^HlBBCS : asta tienen siempre oerrada k indios que la guardan ; estos indios oobiaa 
porta^go de ka que paaan." Carta de Hem. Piaixoi MS.^Also Relacion del priiMr 
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Andes. Sometimes they were gathered in enclosures, but 
more usually were roaming at large under the conduct of their 
Indian shepha:ds; and the Conquerors now learned, ioft the 
first time, that these animals were tended with as much care, 
and their migrations as nicdy r^;ulated, as those of the vast 
flocks of merinos in their own country.* 

The table-land and its declivities were thickly sprinkled 
with hamlets and towns, some of them of considerable size ; 
and the country in every direction bore the marks of a thrif^ 
husbandry. Fields of Indian com were to be seen in all its 
different stages, from the green and tender ear to the yellow 
ripeness of harvest-time. As they descended into tl^ valleys 
and deep ravines that divided the crests of the CordiUerao^ 
they were surroimded by the v^etation of a warmer climate, 
which delighted the eye with the gay livery <^ a thousand 
bright colors and intoxicated the seises with its perfumes. 
Everywhere the natural capacities of tl^ s(h1 were stimulated 
by a minute system of irrigation, which drew the fertilizing 
moisture from every stream and rivulet that rolled down the 
declivities of the Andes ; while the terraced sides c^ the moun- 
tains were clothed with gardens and orchards that teemed with 
fruits of various latitudes. The Spaniards could not sufficiently 
admire the industry with which the natives had availed them- 
selves of the bounty of Nature, or had supplied the deficiencj 
where she had dealt with a more parsimcmious hand. 

Whether from the commands of the Inca, ox from the awe 
which their achievements had spread throughout the land, the 
Omquarois were received, in every place through which they 
passed, with hospitable kindness. Lodgings were provided isx 
them, with ample refreshments from the well-stcMred magazines 
distributed at intervals along the route. In many of the towns 
the inhabitants came out to welcome them with singing and 
dancing, and, when they resumed their march, a number of 



* A Gonial blnadar 1mm been made by die printer, in M. Tmanx-Oamffud < 
translation of Xeies, in the aooonnt of tbia e:q>edttifim : " On tromw sor tonle la male 
beamnip de potca, dc lamas." (Relation de la Conqute dn Pftfou, p. 157.) The anfaad- 
tntionofAwe»fiBr>««icff nught weU lend the icadw into die enar ef Mppoww thnt firiM 
cnsted in Pcra befoie the Conquest. ■ 
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able-bodied porters were furnished to carry forward their 
baggage.' 

At length, after some weeks of travel, severe even with all 
these appliances, Hernando Pizarro arrived before the city of 
Pachacamac. It was a place of considerable population, and 
the edifices were, many of them, substantially bliilt. The 
temple of the tutelar deity consisted of a vast stone building, 
or rather pile of buildings, which, clustering around a conical 
hill, had the air of a fortress rather than a religious establish- 
ment. But, though the walls were of stone, the roof was 
composed of a light thatch, as usual in countries where rain 
seldom or never falls, and where defence, consequently, is 
wanted chiefly against the rays of the sun. 

Presenting himself at the lower entrance of the temple, 
Hernando Pizarro was refused admittance by the guardians 
of the portal. But, exclaiming that '' he had come too far to 
be stayed by the arm of an Indian priest,'* he forced his way 
into the passage, and, followed by his men, wound up the 
gallery which led to an area on the summit of the mount, at 
one end of which stood a sort of chapel. This was the sanctu- 
ary of the dread deity. The door was garnished with orna- 
ments of crystal and with turquoises and bits of coral.® Here 
again the Indians would have dissuaded Pizarro from violating 
the consecrated precincts, when at that moment the shock of 
an earthquake, that made the ancient walls tremble to their 
foundation, so alarmed the natives, both those of Pizarro's 
own company and the people of the place, that they fled in 
dismay, nothing doubting that their incensed deity would bury 
the invaders under tiie ruins or consume them with his light- 
nings. But no such terror found its way into the breasts of 
the Conquerors, who felt that here, at least, they were fighting 
the good fight of the Faith. 

^ Carta de Henuuido Pizarro, MS.— Estete, ap. Barcia, torn, iit., pp. ao6, 907.~ReIft- 
don del primer Descub., MS.— Both the latit-cited author and Migud Estete, the royal 
wtttUr or inspector, accompanied Hernando Pizarro on this expedition, and, of course, 
wan eye-witnesses, like himself, of what they relate. Estete's narrative is incorporated by 
die tecretary Xeres in his ovm. 

* " Esta puerta era may tejida de diversas cosas de ooralea y tnrquesas y crislale* y 
alias oosas." Relacion del primer Deacub., MS. 
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Tearing open the door, Pizano and hk party entered. Bat» 
instead of a hall blazing, as thej had fondlj imagined, with 
gold and precious stones, offerings <^ the wor^i^pers of Pacha- 
camac, they found themselves in a small and obscure apart- 
ment, or rather den, from the floor and sides of which steamed 
op the mdst offienrive odors— like those of a slau^ter-house. 
It was the place of sacrifice. A few (Heces <^ gold and some 
emeralds were discovered on the ground, and, as their eyes 
became accommodated to the darkness, they discerned in the 
most retired comer of the room the figure of the deity. It 
was an uncouth monster, made of wood, with the head resem- 
bling that of a man. This was the god through whose Upi 
Satan had breathed forth the fiur-famed evades which had 
deluded his Indian votaries i ' 

Tearing the idol fircxn its recess, the indignant Spaniards 
dragged it into the open air and there broke it into a hundred 
fragments. The place was then purified, and a large cross, 
made of stone and plaster, was erected on the ^x>t. In a few 
years the walls of the temple were pulled down by the Spanish 
settlers, who fotmd there a convenient quarry for their own edi- 
fices. But the cross still remained spreading its broad arms 
over the ruins. It stood whare it was planted in the very 
heart of the stronghold of heathend(»n ; and, while all was in 
ruins around it, it proclaimed the permanait trium^^ of the 
Faith. 

The simple natives, finding that Heaven had no bolts in 
store for the Conquerors, and that their god had no power to 
prevent the profanation of his shrine, came in gradually and 
tendered their homage to the strangers, wh(nn they now re- 
garded with feelings of superstitious awe. Pizarro profited by 
this temper to wean them, if possil^, fix>m their idolatry; 
and, though no preacher himself, as he tells us, he delivered a 
discourse as edifying, doubtless, as could be expected fix>m the 

* " Aqnel era Parharina, d cnal ks taaalMi d* mt iiiiftrMBdnde% 7 i k> qiw dl m 
wi tCT id i 6, el Demoaw a p i ec i* en aquella cneba A aqodlM noerdotst y hafalaba coa eSoi, 
y estoe entraban con las petidones y ofirendas de lot que ventan en ro nw ria , que es dcrla 
tnadeltodoel SeOorio de Alabalica ibaa aOi, 0000 kt Meraa y IWooa ikm d la oaaa de 
If eca.*^ Relackm del primer Descub., MS^— Alao EneH, ap. Baida, tsm. vL, p. ao^. 
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mouth of a soldier ; ^ and, in conclusion^ he taught them the 
sign of the cross, as an inestimable talisman to secure them 
against the futiure machinations of the devil.^ 

But the Spanish commander was not so absorbed in his 
spiritual labors as not to have an eye to those temporal con- 
cerns for which he had been sent to this quarter. He now 
found, to his chagrin, that he had come somewhat too late, 
and that the priests of Pachacamac, being advised of his mis- 
sion, had secured much the greater part of the gold and de- 
camped with it before his arrival. A quantity was afterward 
discovered buried in the grounds adjoining.^ Still, the 
amount obtained was considerable, falling Uttle short of eighty 
thousand castellanos, a sum which once would have been 
deemed a compensation for greater fatigues than they had en- 
countered. But the Spaniards had become familiar with gold ; 
and their imaginations, kindled by the romantic adventures in 
which they had of late been engaged, indulged in visions which 
all the gold of Peru would scarcely have realized. 

One prize, however, Hernando obtained by his expedition, 
which went far to console him for the loss of his treasure. 
While at Pachacamac, he learned that the Indian commander 
Challcuchima lay with a large force in the neighborhood of 
Xauxa, a town of some strength at a considerable distance 
among the mountains. This man, who was nearly related to 
Atahuallpa, was his most experienced general, and, together 
with Quizquiz, now at Cuzco, had achieved those victories at 
the south which placed the Inca on the throne. From his 
birth, his talents, and his large experience, he was accounted 
second to no subject in the kingdom. Pizarro was aware of 
the importance of securing his person. Finding that the In- 
dian noble declined to meet him on his return, he determined 
to march at once on Xauxa and tajce the chief in his own quar- 

1* " £ i fidta de i»edicador les hioe mi termon, didendo d engafio en que ▼ivian." 
Carta de Hem. Piiarro, MS. 

*> Ibid^ MS.— Reladoo dd primer Deacub., MS.— Estete» ap. Barda, tom. iiL, p. 909. 

>* '* Y andando lot tiSpoa d capttan Rx>drigo Orgofies, y Frandsco de Godoy» y otroa 
aMaron grS summa de oro y plata de bs entenamientoa. Y aun se presume y tiene por 
chrio, quo ay anidio maa : pero como no ae aabe donde eata catenadob m pierda.* 
Gkn da Leon, Cronica, cap. 79. 
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Sodi a icbeme, rmwidmng the enomioiii diqmty of 
nomben, might seem deq)erate even for ^aniaids. But loc- 
cess had given them such confideooe that they hardly oonde- 
•oended to calcniatff chances. 

The road across the moontains presented greater difiScnhieB 
than those on the former march. To add to the troubles of 
the cavalrjy the shoes of their horses were worn oat, and their 
hoc^ suffered severely on the rough and sttmy ground. Tliere 
was no iron at hand, nothing but gold and silver. In the 
present emerg^icy they turned even tl^se to account; and 
Pizarro caused the houses of the whole troop to be shod with 
silver. The work was done by the Indian smiths, and it an^ 
swered so well that in diis predous material they found a sub- 
stitute iot iron during the remainder of the march.^ 

Xauxa was a large and populous place; though we shall 
hardly credit the assertion (^ the Conquerors, that a hundred 
tfKxisand persons assembled halutually in the great square of 
the dty.^^ The Peruvian commander was encamped, it wai 
said, with an army <A five-and-thirty thousand mim, at only a 
few miles' distance fix>m the town. Witii some difficulty he 
was persuaded to an interview with Pizarro. The latter ad- 
dressed him courteously, and urged his return with him to the 
Castilian quarters in Caxamalca, representing it as the com- 
mand of the Inca. Ever dnce the o^ture of his master, 
Challcuchima had remained uncertain what course to take. 
Tlie capture of the Inca in this sudden and mysterious manner 
by a race of beings who seemed to have dropped from the 
clouds, and that too in the very hour of his triumph, had en- 
tirely bewildered the Peruvian chief. He had concerted no 
phm for the rescue of Atahuallpa, nor, indeed, did he know 

>' "Hidatm haoer lierrage de herradmas k daTOt para sus CabaBoa de Plata, lot 
cualct hioeroo loa cion Indi oa Rmdidare^ Bmy Inkdos ft caantot quiiMrore de dloi^ oon il 
cual herrage andubieron dos meaes.* (Onedo, Hist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, 
ca^ i6w) The author of the Rdacioa del primer Dcscubriniiento, MS., says they shod 
die horses with silver and copper. And another of the Peruvian Cooq u eiora asavrss «• 
dicy used gcM and silver. (Relatione ^un Capitano Spacnisolo» ap. Ranmsto^ Navi^ap 
Ibni et Viaggi, Venetia, 1565, torn, iii., lU. 376.) All agree as to the silver. 

>^ *^ Era mocha la Gente de aquel Pnelilo, i de aos Ceamicas, que al pareoer da loa K» 
p aio i i s , se jnntahan cai*a Diaea hi Playa P rin cipa l mm. wk 
Baicia, torn. iii.» p. ago. 
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whether any such movement wotild be acceptable to him. He 
now acquiesced in his commands, and was willing, at all events, 
to have a peisonal interview with his sovereign. Pizano 
gained his end without being obliged to strike a single blow to 
effect it. The barbarian, when brought into contact with the 
white man, would seem to have been rebuked by his superior 
genius, in the same manner as the wild animal of the forest ii 
said to quail before the steady glance of the hunter. 

Challcuchima came attended by a numerous retinue. He 
was borne in his sedan on the shoulders of his vassals, and, as 
be accompanied the Spaniards on their return through the 
country, received everywhere from the inhabitants the homage 
paid only to the favorite of a monardi. Yet all this pomp 
vanished on his entering the presence of the Inca, whom he 
af^roached with his feet bare, while a Hght burden, which he 
had taken from one of the attendants, was laid on his bac^ 
As he drew near, the old warrior, raising his hands to heaven, 
exclaimed, '^ Would that I had been here ! — this would not 
then have happened;" then, kneeling down, he kissed the 
hands and feet of his royal master and bathed them widi his 
tears. Atahuallpa, on his part, betrayed not the least emotion, 
and showed no odier sign of satisfaction at the presence of hit 
&v<Hite counsellor than by simply bidding him welcome. 
The cold demeanor of the monarch contrasted strangely with 
the loyal sensilnlity of the subject.^ 

The rank of the Inca placed him at an immeasurable distance 
above the proudest of his vassals ; and the Spaniards had re- 
peated occasi<Hi to admire the ascendency whidi, even in his 
present faUen fcnrtunes, he maintained over his people, and the 
awe with which they approadied him. Pedro Pizarro records 
an interview, at which he was present, between Atahuallpa 
and one of his great noUes, who had obtained leave to visit 
some ranote part of the country on conditicm of returning bjr 
a certain day. He was detained somewhat bejrond the ap- 
pointed time, and on entering the presence with a small pro- 
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pitiatory gift for his sovereign his knees shook so violently that 
it seemed, says the chronicler, as if he would have fallen to the 
ground. His master, however, received him kindly, and dis- 
missed him without a word of rebuke.^ 

Atahuallpa in his confinement continued to receive the same 
respectfiil treatment from the Spaniards as hitherto. They 
taught him to play with dice, and the more intricate game of 
chess, in which the royal captive became expert and loved to 
beguile with it the tedious hours of his imprisonment. ' To- 
ward his own people he maintained as far as possible his 
wonted state and ceremonial. He was attended by his wives 
and the girls of his harem, who, as was customary, waited on 
him at table and discharged the other menial offices about his 
person. A body of Indian nobles were stationed in the ante- 
chamber, but never entered the presence unbidden ; and when 
they did enter it they submitted to the same himiiliating cere- 
monies imposed on the greatest of his subjects. The service 
of his table was gold and silver plate. His dress, which he 
often changed, was composed of the wool of the vicufia wrought 
into mantles, so fine that it had the appearance of silk. He 
sometimes exchanged these for a robe made of the skins of bats, 
as soft and sleek as velvet. Round his head he wore the 
ttautUy a woollen tiurban or shawl of the most delicate texture, 
wreathed in folds of various bright colors ; and he still con- 
tinued to encircle his temples with the borUiy the crimson 
threads of which, mingled with gold, descended so as partly 
to conceal his eyes. The image of royalty had charms for 
him, when its substance had departed. No garment or utensil 
that had once belonged to the Peruvian sovereign could ever 
be used by another. When he laid it aside, it was carefully 
deposited in a chest, kept for the purpose, and afterward 
burned. It would have been sacrilege to apply to vulgar uses 
that which had been consecrated by the touch of the Inca.^'' 

Not long after the arrival of the party firom Pachacamac, in 

>* Pedro Pisanro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

IT This account of die personal ha]nts of Atahuallpa is taken frmn Pedro Piano, trfio 
•aw him often in his confinement. As his curious narrative » Mtlle kaowB, I have «» 
Cradad the original in Appendix No* 9. 
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the latter part of May, the three emiasaries returned from Cuzco. 
They had been very succesful in their mission. Owing to the 
Inca's order, and the awe which the white men now in^ired 
throughout the country, the Spaniards had everywhere met 
with a kind reception. They had been carried on the shoul- 
ders of the natives in the kamacasy or sedans, of the country ; 
and, as they had travdledall the way to the capital on the great 
imperial road, along which relays of Indian carriers were es- 
tablished at stated intervals, they performed this journey oi 
more than six hundred miles, not only without inconv^iience, 
but with the most luxurious ease. They passed throu^ many 
populous towns, and always found the simple natives disposed 
to venerate them as beings of a superior nature. In Cuzco 
they were received with public festivities, were sumptuously 
lodged, and had every want anticipated by the obsequious de- 
votion of the inhabitants. 

Their accounts of the capital confirmed all that Pizarro had 
before heard of the wealth and population of the city. Though 
they had remained more than a week in this place, the emissa- 
ries had not seen the whole of it. The great temple of the 
Sun they found literally covered with plates of gold. They 
had entered the interior and beheld the royal mummies, seated 
each in his gold-embossed chair and in robes profusely covered 
with ornaments. The Spaniards had the grace to respect these, 
as they had been previously enjoined by the Inca ; but they 
required that the plates which garnished the walls should be all 
removed. The Peruvians most reluctantly acquiesced in the 
commands of their sovereign to desecrate the national temple, 
which evay inhabitant of the city regarded with peculiar pride 
and veneration. With less reluctance they assisted the Con- 
querors in stripping the ornaments from some of the other 
edifices, where the goki, however, being mixed with a large 
proportion of alloy, was of much less value.* 

The number of plates they tore from the temple of the Sun 
was seven hundred ; and though of no great thickness, prob- 

>* Rd. d*im Cspitaao Spagn., a^ Hawnrin, torn, in., foL 375.— Pedro Pimnn Diiaik 
J Canq., MS. — Herrera, Hist, genenl, dec 5, libw a, CKf^ la, 13. 
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ably, they are compared in size to the lid of a chest, ten or 
twelve inches wide.^ A cornice of pure gold encircled the 
edifice, but so strongly set in the stone that it fortunately de- 
fied the efforts of the spoilers. The Spaniards complained of 
the want of alacrity shown by the Indians in the work of de- 
struction, and said that there were other parts of the city con- 
taining buildings rich in gold and silver which they had not 
been allowed to see. In truth, their mission, which at best 
was a most ungratefiil one, had been rendered doubly annoying 
by the manner in which they had executed it. The emissa- 
ries were men of a very low stamp, and, puffed up by the 
honors conceded to them by the natives, they looked on them- 
selves as entitled to these, and contemned the poor Indians as 
a race immeasurably beneath the European. They not only 
showed the most disgusting rapacity, but treated the highest 
nobles with wanton insolence. They even went so far, it is 
said, as to violate the privacy of the convents, and to outrage 
the religious sentiments of the Peruvians by their scandalous 
amours with the Virgins of the Sun. The people of Cuzco 
were so exasperated that they would have laid violent hands 
on them, but for their habitual reverence for the Inca, in whose 
name the Spaniards had come there. As it was, the Indians 
collected as much gold as was necessary to satisfy their unworthy 
visitors, and got rid of them as speedily as possible.* It was a 
great mistake in Pizarro to send such men. There were per- 
sons, even in his company, who, as otiier occasions showed, 
had some sense of self-respect, if not respect for the natives. 

The messengers brought with them, besides silver, full two 
hundred cargas or loads of gold.^ This was an important ac- 
cession to the contributions of AtahuaUpa ; and, although the 

1* *' I de las Chapas de oro, que esta Casa tenia* quitaron setedentas Planchas . . . 
k nanera de Tablas de Caxas de i tres, i i quatro palnot de Uungo.'* Xeres» Cooq. dd 
Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iiL, p. 933. 

s* Herrera, Hist general, ubi supra. 

*i So says Piauro^s secretary: ** I vinieron dodentas caigas de Oroi i veinte i dnoo de 
Plata." (Xeres, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, ubi supra.) A load, he says, was Inought 
by four Indians. " Cargas de Paligueres, que las traen quatro Indios." The meaning of 
ptMgueret—i^X a Spanish word — is doubtfiiL Temaux-Compans supposes, ingeniously 
enough, that it may have something of the same meaning with paUtnqmmy to whidi it 
bears some resemblanoe. 
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treasuie was still considerably below the mark prescribed, the 
monarch saw with satisfaction the time drawing nearer for the 
completion of his ranscmi. 

Not long before this, an event had occurred which changed 
the condition of the Spaniards and had an unfavorable influ- 
ence on the fortunes of the Inca. This was the arrival of Al- 
magro at Caxamaica, with a strong reinforcement That chief 
had succeeded, after great efforts, in equip^nng three vessels 
and assembling a body of one hundred and fifty men, with 
which he sailed from Panami the latter part of the preceding 
year. On his voyage he was joined by a small additional 
force from Nicaragua, so that his whole strength amounted to 
one hundred and fifty foot and fifty horse, well provided with 
the munitions of war. His vesseb were steered by the old 
pilot Ruiz ; but, after making the Bay of St Matthew, he 
crept slowly along the coast, baffled as usual by winds and 
currents, and experiencing all the hardships incident to th^t 
protracted navigation. From some cause or other, he was not 
so fortunate as to obtain tidings of Pizarro ; and so disheartened 
were his followers, most of whom were raw adventurers, that 
when arrived at Puerto Viejo they proposed to abandon the 
ezpediti<Hi and return at once to Panami. Fortunately, one 
of the little squadron which Almagrohad sent forward toTum- 
bez brought intelligence of Pizarro and of the colony he had 
planted at San Migud. Cheered by the tidings, the cavalier 
resumed his voyage, and succeeded at length, toward the 
close of December, 1532, in bringing his whole party safe to 
the Spanish settlement. 

He there received the account of Pizarro's march across the 
mountains, his seizure of the Inca, and, soon afterward, of 
the enormous ransom offered for his hberation. Almagro and 
his companions listened with undi£^;uised amazement to this 
account of his associate, and of a change in his fortunes so 
rapid and wonderful that it seemed little less than magic. At 
the same time, he received a caution from some of the colo- 
nists not to trust himself in the power oS. Pizarro, who was 
known to bear him no good wilL 
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Not long after Almagro's arrival at San Miguel, advioes 
were sent of it to Caxamalca, and a private note from his sec- 
retary Perez informed Pizarro that his associate had come with 
no purpose of co-operating with him, but with the intention to 
establish an independent government. Both of the Spanish 
captains seem to have been surrounded by mean and turbulent 
spirits, who sought to embroil them with each other, trusting, 
doubtless, to find their own account in the rupture. For once, 
however, their malicious machinations failed. 

Pizarro was overjoyed at the arrival of so considerable a re- 
inforcement, which would enable him to push his fortunes as 
he had desired, and go forward with the conquest of the coun- 
try. He laid little stress on the secretary's communication, 
since, whatever might have been Almagro's original purpose, 
Pizarro knew that the richness of the vein he had now opened 
in the land would be certain to secure his co-operation in 
working it. He had the magnanimity, therefore — ^for there 
is something magnanimous in being able to stifle the sugges- 
tions of a petty rivalry in obedience to sound policy — ^to send 
at once to his ancient comrade, and invite him, with many as- 
surances of friendship, to Caxamalca. Almagro, who was of a 
frank and careless nature, received the communication in the 
spirit in which it was made, and, after some necessary delay, 
directed his march into the interior. But before leaving San 
Miguel, having become acquainted with the treacherous con- 
duct of his secretary, he recompensed his treason by hanging 
him on the spot.^ 

Almagro reached Caxamalca about the middle of February. 
1533. The soldiers of Pizarro came out to welcome their 
countrymen, and the two captains embraced each other with 
every mark of cordial satisfaction. All past differences were 
buried in oblivion, and they seemed only prepared to aid one 
another in following up the briUiant career now opened to 
them in the conquest of an empire. 

** Pedro Pinrro, Descub. y Cooq., MS. — ^Xem, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, tcm. nL, 
pp. •04, 905.— Relmdon fumaria, MS. — Conq. i Pobw dd Pirn, MS.— Rdadon dd primer 
I>eaeub., MS.— Herrera, Hist general, dec. 5, lib. 3, cap. z. 
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There was one person in Caxamalca on whom this arrival of 
the Spaniards produced a very different impression from that 
made on their own countrymen. This was the Inca Atahuallpa. 
He saw in the new-comers only a new swarm of locusts to de- 
vour his ui^ppy country ; and he felt that, with his enemies 
thus multipl]ring around him, the chances were diminished of 
recovering his freedom, or of maintaining it if recovered. A 
little circumstance, insignificant in itself, but magnified by 
superstition into something formidable, occurred at this time 
to cast an additional gloom over his situation. 

A remarkable appearance, somewhat of the nature of a me- 
teor, or it may have been a comet, was seen in the heavens by 
some soldiers and pointed out to Atahuallpa. He gazed on it 
with fixed attention for some minutes, and then exclaimed, 
with a dejected air, that ** a similar sign had been seen in the 
skies a short time before the death of his father Huayna Ca- 
pac." ® From this day a sadness seemed to take possession of 
him, as he looked with doubt and undefined dread to the fut- 
ure. Thus it is that in seasons of danger the mind, like the 
senses, becomes morbidly acute in its perceptions, and the 
least departure from the regular course of nature, that would 
have passed unheeded in ordinary times, to the superstitious 
eye seems pregnant with meaning, as in some way or other 
connected with the destiny of the individual. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Inmense Amount of Treasure. — Its Division among the Troops. — Rumors 
of a Rising. — Trial of the Inca. — His Execution. — Reflections. 

1533- 

The arrival of Almagro produced a considerable change in 
Pizarro's prospects, since it enabled him to resume active op- 
erations and push forward his conquests in the interior. The 

** ReL d'ttn Capttano Sptgn., ap. Ramusio, torn, ifi., foL 377.— Cieia de Leon, Cronica, 
cap. 6s- 
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«d7 obilade in hb waj wm tiie Inca's ransom, and the Span- 
krds had psdentlj waited, till the return of the emisnries from 
Cuzco swdled the treasure to a large amioanty thoi^h still be- 
low ^e stipulated limit But now their ararice got the better 
of their forbearance, and they called loudly ix the immediale 
division of the gold. To wait longer would only be to inrite 
die assault of their enemies, allured by a bait so attractive. 
While the treasure remained uncounted, no man knew its value, 
nor what was to be his own portion. It was better to distri- 
bute it at once, and let everyone possess and def(aKi his own. 
Several, mcnreover, were now disposed to return home and take- 
their share of the gold with them, where they could place it in 
safety. But diese were few ; while much the larger part were 
only anxious to leave their present quarters and march at once 
to Cuzca More gold, they thought, awaited them in that 
capital than tiiey could get here by p*olonging thdr stay) 
while every hour was precious, to [vevent the inhabitants from 
secreting their treasures, of which de^gn they had akeady 
given indication. 

Pizarro was e^)ecially moved by the last consideration ; and 
1m felt that without tiie cajxtal he could not h(^ to beccnoe 
master of the empire. Without further delay, the division of 
tiie treasure was agreed upon. 

Yet, before making this, it was necessary to reduce the whole 
to ingots of a imiform standard, for the spoil was composed of 
an infinite variety of articles, in which the gold was of very 
different degrees of purity. These articles consisted of goblets, 
ewers, salvers, vases, of every shape and size, ornaments and 
utensils for the temples and the royal palaces, tiles and plates 
for the decoration of the public edifices, curious imitations of 
different plants and animals. Among the plants, the most 
beautiful was the Indian com, in which the golden ear was 
dieathed in its broad leaves <^ silver, from which hung a rich 
tassel of threads of the same precious metaL A fountain was 
also much admired, which sent up a ^>arkling jet of gold, 
while birds and animals of the same material played in the 
waters at its base. The delicacy of the workmanship of i 
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of these, and the beauty and ingenuity of the design, attracted 
the admiration of better judges than the rude Conquerors of 
Peru.i 

Before breaking up these specimens of Indian art, it was de- 
termined to send a quantity, which should be deducted from 
the royal fifth, to the emperor. It would serve as a sample of 
the ingenuity of the natives, and would show him the value of 
his conquests. A number of the most beautiful articles was se- 
lected, of the value of a himdred thousand ducats, and Hernando 
Pizarro was appointed to be the bearer of them to Spain. He 
was to obtain an audience of Charles, and at the same time 
that he laid the treasures before him he was to give an account 
of the proceedings of the Conquerors, and to seek a further 
augmentation of their powers and dignities. 

No man in the army was better qualified for this mission, 
by his address and knowledge of affairs, than Hernando Pi- 
zarro ; no one would be so likely to urge his suit with effect 
at the haughty Castilian court. But other reasons influenced 
the selection of him at the present juncture. 

His former jealousy of Almagro still rankled in his bosom, 
and he had beheld that chiefs arrival at the camp with feel- 
ings of disgust, which he did not care to conceal. He looked 
on him as coming to share the spoib of victory and defiraud 
his brother of his legitimate honors. Instead of exchanging 
the cordial greeting proffered by Almagro at their first inter- 
view, the arrogant cavalier held back in sullen silence. His 
brother Francis was greatly displeased at conduct which threat- 
ened to renew their ancient feud, and he induced Hernando to 
accompany him to Almagro's quarters and make some acknowl- 
edgment for his uncourteous behavior.^ But, notwithstanding 
this show of reconciliation, the general thought the present a 
fevorable opportunity to remove his brother firom the scene of 

* Rdatioiw de Pedro Sandra, «p. Rantutio, Viaggi, torn, iii., fol. 399.—Xerez, Conq. 
dd Para, ap. Baida, torn, iii., p. 933. — ^^irate, Conq. del Peru, lib. a. cap. 7. — Oviedo 
saw at St Domingo the artides whidi Hernando Pizarro was bearing to Castile ; and he 
capatiateg on several beautifully-wrought vases, richly diased, of very fine gdd, and 
maaaariag twdve inches in height and thirty round. Hist, de las Indiaa* If S.» Paria 3^ 
Bb. 8, cap. 16. 

* Hmta, Hist fsneval, dec. 5, lib. s» cap, s* 
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operationsy where his factious ^>iiit more than ooanterbabmoed 
his eminent services.' 

The business of melting down the plate was intrusted to the 
Indian goldsmiths, who were thus required to undo the work 
of their own hands. They toiled day and night, but such wsi 
die quantity to be recast that it consumed a full month. When 
the whole was reduced to bais of a imiform standard, they were 
nicdy weighed, under the superintendence of the royal in^)ec- 
tors. The total amount of the gold was found to be one mill- 
ion three hundred and twenty-six thousand five hundred and 
diirty-nine pesos de aroy which, allowing for the greater value 
of money in the sixteenth century, would be equivalent, prob- 
ably, at the {HPesent time, to near ^ree milUons and a ha^ cf 
pounds sterlings or scHnewhat less than fifteen milUans and a 
ha ff of dollars.^ The quantity of silver was estimated at fifty- 

* According to Onedo, it was agreed that Hcraando dioald liave a fhare anich lai|^ 
duuB he was entitled to of the Inca'a ransom, in die hope that he would fed so n^ as 
sever to desire to return again to Peru : "Trabajaron de le embiar rico por quitarle de 
eatre ellos, y porque ycado may rico ooaao fiie no tubiese Tohmtad de tomar k aqndlae 
partes." Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3« lib. 8, cap. x6. 

* Acta de Repartidon del Rescate de Atahuallpa, MS.—Xerec, Conq. dd Peru, ap. 
Barda, torn, iii., p. 33a. — In reducing die sums mentioQed in this work, I hare anoled 
myself— as I bdbre did, in the History of die Omquest of Mexico— of the labors of 
Sefknr Clemendn, Ibnneriy Secretary of die Royal Academy kA History at Madrid. This 
eainent scholar, in the sisctfa voluaae of t2ie Memoirs of the Academy, prepared wholly by 
Ipmc^lf, has introduced an daborate essay on the ▼alite of the currency in the rdgn o£ 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Aldiough this period — the dose of die fifteendi century— was 
■ e mewh at earlier than that of the Conquest of Peru, yet his cdodatious are sufidendy 
near the truth for our purpose, since the Spanish currency had not as yet been much a^ 
fected by diat disturbing cause, the influx of die predous metals from the New Wcnld. In 
iaquiries into the currency of a remote age^ we may ooDsider, in the first places die qwdfic 
value of the coin— that is, die value which it derives from the weight, puri^, etc, of the 
metal, circumstances easily determined. In die second place, we may inquire into the 
comaierdal or oomparative worth of die m<mey— that is, Ae value fiMmded on a compari> 
son of the diflference between the amount of oommodides v^iich the same sum would pur- 
diase formeriy and at the present time. The lattor inquiry is attended with great embar- 
tassment, from the difficulty of finding any one artade nHiidi may be taken as the trot 
standard of value. Wheat, frtim its general culdvadon and use, \tMM usually been sdected 
by political enmomists as dus standard ; and Clemendn has adopted it in his ralmhtions. 
A— ..»;«£ wheat as the standard, he has endeavored to ascertain die vahae of die princi- 
pal coins in circulation at the dme of the " Cadiolic Kings." He makes no mention in his 
ticatiseofdie>M» dt tro^ by vdiidi denomination die sums in die eailypart of^ six- 
teenth century were more frequendy expressed dian by any odier. But he mnirlnini 
both die spedfic and die commercial vahae of the cmtUUmno^ which aevcral of die oU 
writers, as Oviedo, Hetrera, and Xeres, concur in stating as predsdy equivalent to thn 
fern dtoro. From the resnks of his cakulations, it appears that the spedfic vahm of thn 
cnsleDano, as stated by him in reals, is equal to thret tUUart anduvtncemiao/mtr^wm 
€wrr€myt while the commercial value is nnariy fNV timoa as pw^ or s fra ws 1 
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one thousand six hundred and ten marks. History affords no 
parallel of such a booty — and that, too, in the most converti- 
ble form, in ready money, as it were — ^having fallen to the lot 
of a little band of military adventurers hke the Conquerors of 
Peru. The great object of the Spanish expeditions in the New 
World was gold. It is remarkable that their success should 
have been so complete. Had they taken the track of the Eng- 
lish, the French, or the Dutch, on the shores of the northern 
continent, how different would have been the result ! It is 
equally worthy of remark that the wealth thus suddenly ac- 
quired, by diverting them from the slow but surer and more 
permanent sources of national prosperity, has in the end glided 
from their grasp and left them among the poorest of the na- 
tions of Christendom. 

A new difficulty now arose in respect to the division of the 
treasure. Almagro's followers claimed to be admitted to a 
share of it ; which, as they equalled, and, indeed, somewhat 
exceeded, in number Pizarro's company, would reduce the 
gains of these last very materially. " We were not here, it is 
true," said Almagro's soldiers to their comrades, ** at the seiz- 
ure of the Inca, but we have taken our turn in moimting guard 
over him since his captiure, have helped you to defend your 
treasures, and now give you the means of going forward and 
securing your conquests. It is a common cause,'' they urged, 
'' in which all are equally embarked, and the gains should be 
shared equally between us." 



Hx^h*tv9n cents, equal to two^unds twelve skUlingt and sixpence sterling. By 
adopdns this as the aj^cximate value o/ths ^so de ore in the early ^rt of the six* 
teenth century^ the reader may easily compute for himself the value, at diat period, of the 
sums mentioned in these pages ; most of whidi are expressed in that denomination. I 
have been the more particular in this statement since in my former work I confined mysdf 
to the commercial value of the money, which, being much greater dian the specific vahie, 
founded on the quality and weight of die metal, was thought by an ingenious corre^Mnd- 
ent to give the reader an exaggerated estimate of the sums mentioned in the history. But 
it seems to me diat it is only diis comparative or commercial value with whidi the reader 
lus any concern : indicating what amount of commodities any given sum represents, that 
ke may thus know die real worth of diat sum— ^us adoptbg die prindple, thoii|^ cobp 
vmdy stated, ofdM okl Hudibrastic i 



'* What is worth in any thing. 
But so much money as 't will Ining 7 " 
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Bat diis way of viewing the matter was not at all imlatable 
lo Pizarro's company, who allied that Atahuallpa's ocmtract 
had been made exdunvely with them ; that they had seized 
tfie Inca, had secured the ransom, had incurred, in short, all 
the ri^ of the enterprise, and were not now diiqxised to share 
the fruits of it with everyone who came after them. There 
was much force, it could not be denied, in this reascming, and 
it was finally settled between die leaders that Almagro's fol- 
lowers should resign their pretensions for a stipulated sum of 
no great amount, and look to the career now opened to them 
fer carving out their f<ntunes fen: diemselves. 

This delicate affair being thus harmoniously adjusted, Pi- 
zarro prepared, with all solemnity, for a division of the im- 
perial spoil. The troops were called together in the great 
square, and the Spanish commander, '< with the fear of God 
before his eyes,** says the record, 'invoked the assistance of 
Heaven to do the work before him conscientiously and justly. ' * • 
The appeal may se«n somewhat out of place at the distribu- 
tion of spoil so unrighteously acquired ; yet in truth, consid- 
ering the magnitude of the treasure, and the power assumed by 
Pizarro to distribute it according to the re^)ective deserts of 
the individuals, there were few acts of his life involving a 
heavier responsilnlity. On his present decision might be said 
to hang the future fortunes of each one of his followers — pov- 
erty or independence during the remainder of his days. 

The royal fifth was first deducted, including the ranittanoe 
already sent to Spain. The share appropriated by Pizarro 
amounted to fifty-seven thousand two hundred and twenty-two 
pesos of gold, and two thousand three himdred and fifty marks 
of silver. He had besides this the great chair or throne of 
the Inca, of solid gold, and valued at twenty-five thousand 
pesos de oro. To his brother Hernando ware paid thirty-<me 
thousand and eighty pesos of gold, and two thousand three 
hundred and fifty marls of silver. De Soto received seventeen 

* " S^;uii Dim Noettro Sefior se diere k entender teniendo su coadenda y para lo m^ 
Jor baser pedia al ajruda de Dios Nuestro Sefior, k imbooo d aiudlio dhrino." Ada d» 
Repartidon dd Rcscate, MS. 
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thousand seven hundred and fcnrty pesos of gold, and seven 
hundred and twenty-four marks of silver. Most of the re- 
maining cavalry, sixty in number, received each eight thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty pesos of gold, and three him- 
dred and sixty-two marks of silver, though some had more, 
and a few considerably less. The in&ntry mustered in all one 
hundred and five men. Almos^ one-fifth of them were al- 
lowed, each, four thousand four hundred and forty pesos of 
gold, and (me hundred and eighty marks of silver, half of the 
oompensaticm of the troopers. The remainder received one- 
fimrth part less ; though here again there were exceptions, and 
some were obliged to content themselves with a much smaller 
share of the spoil.* 

The new diturch of San Francisco, the first Christian tem- 
ple in Peru, was endowed with two thousand two hundred and 
twenty pesos of gold. The amount assigned to Almagro's 
company was not excessive, if it was not more than twenty 
thousand pesos; ^ and that reserved for the colonists of San 
Miguel, which amounted only to fifteen thousand pesos, was 
unaccountably small.* There were among them certain sol- 
diers who, at an early period of the expedition, as the reader 
may remember, abandoned the march and returned to San 
Miguel. These, certainly, had little claim to be remembered 
in the division of booty. But the greater part of die col- 
ony consisted of invalids, men whose health had been brdcen 
by their previous hardships, but who still, with a stout and 
willing heart, did good service in their military post <HI 
the sea-coast. On what grounds they had forfeited their 

* The ptftaodan of the distributioo art gnren in iIm Actm de Xt^arHcUm delRttcmit^ 
an iostrument drawn iq> and signed by the royal notary. The document, which is ther^ 
fcre of unquestionable aothority» is among the MSS. ■ ele ct ed for me from the collection of 
Mufioz. 

"* Se diese i la gente que vino con el Gapitan Diego de Ahnagro para ayuda i pagar 
Ma deudas y fletes y snplir algunas neoesidades que traian, veinte mil pesos." (Acta da 
B/qiarticion dd Rescate, MS.) Herrera says that ioo^ooo>c«w were paid to Abnagn/s 
■SB. (Hist, genend* dec. 5, Ub. a, cap. 3.) But it is not so set down in the instm- 

s *« So trdnta prrsonas que quedaron en la ciudad de San Mtgnd de Pinra doHentss y 
•tros que no vinieron ni se hallaron en la priskm de Atagualpa y toma del oro pon|iia 
algunos SOB pobres y otros tienea necesidad stftalsha xjuxo p* de oro para los repartir Sm 
Sefioria entre las dichas personas.** Ibid.* MS. 

ppm 15 VoL 1 
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claims to a more ample remuneration it is. not easy to ex- 
plain. 

Nothing is said, in the partition^ of Almagro himself, who, 
by the terms of the original contract, might claim an equal 
share of the spoil with his associate. As little notice is taken 
of Luque, the remaining partner. Luque himself was, indeed, 
no longer to- be benefited by worldly treasure. He had died 
a short time before Almagro's departure from Panamd;* too 
toon to learn the full success of the enterprise, which, but for 
his exertions, must have failed ; too soon to become acquainted 
with the achievements and the crimes of Pizarro. But the 
Licentiate Espinosa, whom he represented, and who, it ap- 
pears, had advanced the funds for the expedition, was still liv- 
ing at St. Domingo, and Luque's pretensions were explicitly 
transferred to him. Yet it is tmsafe to pronounce, at this dis- 
tance of time, on the authority of mere negative testimony ; 
and it must be admitted to form a strong presumption in 
fevor of Pizarro's general equity in the distribution, that no 
complaint of it has reached us from any of the parties present, 
nor from contemporary chroniclers.^ 

The division of the ransom being completed by the Span- 
iards, there seemed to be no further obstacle to their resuming 
active operations and commencing the march to Cuzco. But 
what was to be done with Atahuallpa? In the determination 
of this question, whatever was expedient was just." To liber- 
ate him would be to set at large the very man who might 
prove their most dangerous enemy— one whose birth and 
royal station would rally round him the whole nation, place 
all the machinery of government at his control, and all its 
resources — one, in short, whose bare word might concentrate 

* IfontMiiKM, Aniudet, MS., alio 1533. 

>* The ** Spanish Captain," several times cited, who tdb us he was one of the men ap- 
pointed to guard the treasure, does indeed complain that a large quantity of gold vases and 
odier artides remained undivided, a palpaUe injustice, he thinks, to ^e honest Qmqner- 
on, who had earned all by dieir hardships. (Rd. d'un Capttano Spagn., ap. Ramnsio^ 
torn, iu., foL 37S, 379.) The writer, throughout his Rdation, shows a fiin measure of dit 
•oarse and covetous stJrit whidi marked die adventurers of Peiu. 

» ** Y esto tenia por justo^ paes era pro v echoso." It is die lentinMiit impoted to PI* 
■MO by Herren, HisL general* dec. S» lib. 3, cap. 4. 
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all the energies of his people against the Spaniards, and thus 
delay for a long period, if not wholly defeat, the conquest of 
the country. Yet to hold him in captivity was attended ¥ritk 
scarcely less difficulty; since to guard so important a prize 
would require such a division of their farce as must greatly 
cripple its strength ; and how could they expect, by any vigil- 
ance, to secure dieir prisoner against rescue in the perilous 
posses of the mountains ? 

The Inca himself now loudly demanded his freedom. The 
proposed amount of the ransom had, indeed, not been fully paid. 
It may be doubted whether it ever would have been, consida- 
ing the embarrassments thrown in the way by the guardians of 
the tem^des, who seemed disposed to secrete the treasures, rather 
than despoil these sacred depositories to satisfy the cujHdity of 
the strangers. It was unlucky, too, for the Indian monarch 
that much of the gold, and that of the best quality, consisted 
of flat plates or tiles, which, however valuaUe, lay in a cokd- 
poct form that did littte toward swelling the heap. But an 
immense amount had been already realized, and it would have 
been a still greater one, the Inca might all^e, but for the inii> 
patience of the Spaniards. At all events, it was a magniiicenC 
ransom, such as was never paid by prince or potentate bei(»e. 

These considerati<Mis Atahuallpa urged on several of the cav« 
aEers, and especially cm Hernando de Soto> who was on terms 
of more familiarity with him than Pizarro. De Soto reported 
Atahuallpa's demands to his leader ; but the latter evaded a di« 
rect reply. He did not disclose the dark purposes over which his 
mind was brooding.^ Not long afterward he caused the notary 
to prepare an instrument in which he fully acquitted the Inca 
of further obligation in respect to the ransom. This he com- 
manded to be publicly proclaimed in the camp, while at the 
same time he openly declared that the safety of the Spaniards 
required that the Inca should be detained in confinement untfl 
they were strengthened by additional reinforcements.^ 

>* '*I oomo no ah<mdabaii lot designbs que tenia k rwpiirilwin : p«r» tt tmfnoiSm, fit 
ft» minado ea eUo." Herrenw Hist, geaeral^ dec 5^ Kb. 3» cap. 4. 

1* " Fatta quella fudone, U Govematore fece vn atto innansi al notaro nd quala lihir— 
S Cadqoe Aiabalipa et Pabiolueua della pitMnessa et paroia che haueuft data agli Spi|^ 
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Meanwhile the old rumors of a meditated attack by the 
natives began to be current among the soldiers. They were 
repeated from one to another, gaining something by every 
repetition. An immense army, it was reported, was muster- 
ing at Quito, the land of Atahuallpa's birth, and thirty thou- 
sand Caribs were on their way to support it." The Caribs 
were distributed by the early Spaniards rather indiscriminately 
over the different parts of America, being invested with pecu- 
liar horrors as a race of cannibals. 

It was not easy to trace the origin of these rumors. There 
was in the camp a considerable number of Indians who be- 
longed to the party of Huascar, and who were, of course, hos- 
tile to Atahuallpa. But his worst enemy was Felipillo, the in- 
terpreter from Tumbez, already mentioned in these pages. This 
youth had conceived a passion for, or, as some say, had been 
detected in an intrigue with, one of the royal concubines."* 
The circumstance had reached the ears of Atahuallpa, who felt 
himself deeply outraged by it. ''That such an insult should 
have been offered by so base a person was an indignity," he 
said, '* more difficult to bear than his imprisonment ; " ^* and 
he told Pizarro " that, by the Peruvian law, it could be ex- 
piated, not by the criminal's own death alone, but by that of 
his whole family and kindred." " But Felipillo was too impor- 
tant to the Spaniards to be dealt with so summarily ; nor did 

duqU che lo prtsero ddla casa d'oro c^haueua kr cScetsa, fl quale fece publicar publican 
mCte a tuon di trombe nella piazza di quella dtti di Caxamalca." (Pedro Sandio, 
Rd., ap. Ramusio, torn. iiL, f<^ 399.) The authority is unimpeadiable— lor any fitct» 
at least, that makes against the Conquerors — since the Relation* was by one of Pizar- 
ro^s own secretaries, and was authorized under the hands of fSbit general and his great 
officers. 

14 " Do la gente Natural de Quito vienen dodentos mil HcMnbres de Guerra, i treinta 
mil Caribes, que comen Came Humana." Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, tom. iii, p. 
S33. — See also Pedro Sandio, Rd., ap. Ramusio, ubi supra. 

!• *' Pues estando asi atravesose un demonio de una lengua que se decia ffeUpiUo ubo 
de los muchachos que d marquez avia Uevado i Espafia que al presents hera lengua 7 
andava enamorado de una muger de Atabalipa.^ (Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., If S.) 
•'The amour and the maKoe of Felipillo, which, Quintana seems to think, rest chiefly on 
Gardlasso^s authority (see Espafides c^ebres, torn. iL, p. aio, notaX are stated very ez- 
plidtly by Zarate, Naharro, Gomara, Balboa, all contemporaneous, though not, like Pedro 
Pizarro, personally present in the army. 

1* *' Didendo que sentia mas aqud desacato^ qua su pdakMu" Zaratti Cooq. dd F«i^ 
Kb. a, cap. 7. 

>v Ibid., fee dt. 
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thej probably attach such consequence to an offence which, if 
report be true, they had countenanced by their own example.^® 
Fehpillo, however, soon learned the state of the Inca's feelings 
toward himself, and from that moment he regarded him widi 
deadly hatred. Unfortunately, his malignant temper found 
ready means for its indulgence. 

The rumors of a rising among the natives pointed to Atahu- 
allpa as the author of it. Challcuchima was examined on the 
subject, but avowed his entire ignorance of any such design, 
which he pronounced a malicious slander. Pizarro next laid^ 
the matter before the Inca himself, repeating to him the sto- 
ries in circulation, with the air of one who beHeved them. 
«*What treason is this," said the general, "that you have 
meditated against me — me, who have ever treated you with 
honor, confiding in your words as in those of a brother?" 
"You jest," replied the Inca, who perhaps did not feel the 
weight of this confidence; " you are always jesting ¥rith me. 
How could I or my people think of conspiring against men so 
valiant as the Spaniards? Do not jest with me thus, I be- 
seech you."^ "This," continues Pizarro's secretary, "he 
said in the most composed and natural manner, smiling all the 
while to dissemble his falsehood, so that we were all amazed to 
find such cunning in a barbarian." ^ 

But it was not with cunning, but with the consciousness <^ 
innocence, as the event afterward proved, that Atahuallpa thus 
Qx>ke to Pizarro. He readily discerned, however, the causes, 
porhs^ the consequences, of the accusation. He saw a dark 
gulf opening beneath his feet ; and he was surrounded by 
strangers, on none of whom he could lean for counsel or pro- 
tection. The life of the captive monarch is usually short ; and 
Atahuallpa might have learned the truth of this, when he 
&ought of Huascar. Bitterly did he now lament thcf absence 

** " A le halnan tornado siui mugeres k reparddolas en sa pfcaenda k tisabui de dw 
4e flas ndalterios.** Oviedo, Hist, de las Indtas, MS., Parte 3, libw 8, cap. aa. 

>* " Burlaste oonmigo T siempre me hablas cosas de buiias T Que parte somos Yo^ 1 
to<bi mi Gente, para enojar i tan valientes Hombres oomo vosotrot T No me diffas CMI 
burlas." Xerex, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. iiL, p. 234. 

^ ^ De <iue los Espafioles que se las han oido, estan eipantados de rir ea vn Hoalat 
Bttrfaaro tanU pradcnda.*^ Hiid., loc. dt. 
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of Hernando Pizarro, for, strange as it may seem, tfie hau^tj 
spirit of this cavalier bad been toucbed by tbe condition of the 
royal prisoner, and be bad treated bim witb a deference wbich 
won for bim tbe peculiar r^;ard and confidence of tbe Indian. 
Yet tbe latter lost no time in endeavoring to efface tbe gener- 
al's suspicions and to establish bis own innocence. '' Am I 
not," said be to Pizarro, **a poor captive in your bands? 
How could I barbor tbe designs you impute to me, wben I 
should be tbe first victim of the outbreak ? And you little 
know my people, if you think that such a movement would be 
made without my orders ; wben tbe very birds in my domin- 
ions," said b\e, witb somewhat of an hyperbole, ''would 
scarcely venture to fly contrary to my will." ^ 

But these protestations of innocence bad little effect on the 
troops, among whom tbe story of a general rising of tbe na- 
tives continued to gain credit every hour. A large force, it 
was said, was already gathered at Huamachuco, not a hundred 
miles from tbe camp, and their assault might be bomrly ex- 
pected. The treasure which the Spaniards bad acquired 
afforded a tempting prize, and their own alarm was increased 
by tbe apprehension of losing it. The patrols were doubled. 
The horses were kept saddled and bridled. The soldiers slept 
on their arms ; Pizarro went tbe rounds regularly to see that 
every sentinel was on bis post. The little army, in short, was 
in a state of preparation for instant attack. 

Men suffering from fear are not likely to be too scrupulous 
as to tbe means of removing tbe cause of it. Murmurs, min- 
gled with gloomy menaces, were now beard against tbe Inca, 
the author of these machinations. Many began to demand bis 
life, as necessary to the safety of tbe army. Among these the 
most vehement were Almagro and his followers. They bad 
not witnessed tbe seizure of Atahuallpa. They had no S)rm- 
pathy with him in bis, fallen state. They r^;arded him only 
as an encumbrance, and their desire now was to push their 
fortunes in the country, since they had got so little of tbe gold 

*>*'PnessiYoiioto<itiiefo,iiilMATetbolarlne&miTien».'' Zamle^ Conq. d«l Pwov 
■>.a,civ. 7. 
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of Caxamalca. They were supported by Riquelme, the treas« 
urer, and by jthe rest of the royal officers. These men had 
been left at San Miguel by Pizarro, who did not care to have 
such official spies on his movements. But they had come to 
the camp with Almagro, and they loudly demanded the Inca's 
death, as indispensable to the tranquillity of the country and 
the interests of the crown.® 

To these dark suggestions Pizarro turned— or seemed to turn 
— an tmwilling ear, showing visible reluctance to proceed to 
extreme measures with his prisoner. *» There were some few, 
and among others Hernando de Soto, who supported him in 
these views, and who regarded such measures as not at all 
justified by the evidence of Atahuallpa's guilt. In this state 
of things, the Spanish commander determined to send a small 
detachment to Huamachuco, to reconnoitre the country and 
ascertain what ground there was for the rumors of an insurrec- 
tion. De Soto was placed at the head of the expedition, 
which, as the distance was not great, would occupy but a few 
days. 

After that cavalier's departure the agitation among the sol- 
diers, instead of diminishing, increased to such a degree that 
Pizarro, unable to resist their importunities, consented to 
bring Atahuallpa to instant trial. It was but decent, and cer- 
tainly safer, to have the forms of a trial. A court was organ- 
ized, over which the two captains, Pizarro and Almagro, were 
to preside as judges. An attorney-general was named to pros- 
ecute for the crown, and counsel was assigned to the prisoner. 

The charges preferred against the Inca, drawn up in the 
form of interrogatories, were twelve in number. The most 
important were, that he had usurped the crown and assassi- 
nated his brother Huascar ; that he had squandered the public 
revenues since the conquest of the country by the Spaniards, 
and lavished them on his kindred and his minions ; that he 

•• Pedro Pixano, Descnb. y Conq., MS.— Reladon dd primer Descub., MS.— Ped« 
Sandio» ReL, ap. Ramusio, torn. iiL, fol. 400.— These cavaliers were all present in the camp. 

** " Aunque contra Toluntad dd dicho Gobemador, que nunca estubo^ien en eUo."— 
Reladon del jnimer Descub., MS.— So also Pedro Pizaxro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Ped« 
Sancbo, Rd., I4». Ramusio, ubi supra. 
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was guilty of idobtry, and of adultorous i^acticesy indulging 
<^)enly in a plurality of wives ; finally, that he had attempted 
to excite an insurrection against the Spaniards.*^ 

These charges, most of which had reference to national 
usages, or to the personal relations of the Inca, over which the 
Spanish conquerors had clearly no jurisdiction, are so absurd 
that they might well provoke a smile, did they not excite a 
deeper feeling. The last of the charges was the only one of 
moment in such a trial ; and the weakness of this may be in- 
ferred firom the care taken to bolster it up with the others. 
The mere specification of the articles must have been sufficient 
to show that the doom of the Inca was already sealed. 

A number of Indian witnesses were examined, and their 
testimony, filtrated through the interpretation of Felipillo, re- 
ceived, it is said, when necessary, a very different coloring 
from that of the originaL The examination was soon ended, 
and '< a warm discussion," as we are assured by one of Pizar- 
ro's own secretaries, '' took place in respect to the probable 
good or evil that would result from the death of Atahuallpa.'' * 
It was a question of expediency. He was found guilty — 
whether of all the crimes allied we are not informed — and he 
was sentenced to be burnt alive in the great square of Caxa- 
maka. The sentence was to be carried into execution that 
very night They were not even to wait for the return of De 

*^ The spectficatMm of die chiugea agamtt the Inca is gnroi by Gucilasao de la Vega. 
(Com. Real., Parte a, lib. i, cap. 37.) One oould hare wished to find them qwdfied bf 
scMue of the actors in the tragedy. But Garcilasso had access to the best sources ol iiK 
fiirmation, and where diere was no modve for fidsehood, as in the present instancy his 
word may probably be taken.— The fiict of a process being formally instituted against die 
Indian m<»iarch is expliddy recc^nused by several contemporary writers, by Gomara^ 
Oviedo, and Pedro Sandio. Oriedo diaracteriaes die indictment as '*a badly contrived 
and worse written document, derised by a factious and unprincipled priest, a dunwy m^ 
tary without conscience, and others of die like stamp, who were all concerned in this ril- 
bmy." (Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, Eb. 8, cap. aa.) Most authorities agree in tba 
two principal dia rgcs t he sssassinafion of Huascar, and dieoonqNiacy against tbt 
Spaniards. 

** ** Doppo Fesaena molto dispntato, et ragionata del danno et Ttile cfae saria poial* 
auuenire per il viuere o morire di Atabalipa, fii risoluto che si focesse giusdtia di tui." 
(Ped. Sandio^ ReU, ap. Ramusio, torn. iiL, foL 400.) It is die language of a writer who 
may be taken as the mouth-pieceof Pisarro hirasdf. According to him, die condave which 
agitated this ** question of expediency ** consisted of the ''officers of the crown and those 
of the army, a certain doctor learned in the law, that eh a pc cd to be with them, and the 
Bcrerend Father Vicente de Valverde." 
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Soto, when the information he wotild faring would go fiv to 
establish the truth or the falsehood of the reports respecting 
the insurrection of the natives. It was desirable to obtain the 
countenance of Father Valverde to these proceedings, and a 
copy of the judgment was submitted to the friar for his signa- 
ture, which he gave without hesitation, declaring that, ** in his 
opinion, the Inca, at all events, deserved death.'' '* 

Yet there were some few in that martial conclave who re 
nsted these high-handed measures. They considered them as 
a poor requital of all the favors bestowed on them by the Inca, 
who hitherto had received at their hands nothing but wrong. 
They objected to the evidence as wholly insufficient; and 
they denied the authority of such a tribunal to sit in judgment 
on a sovereign prince in the heart of his own dominions. If 
he were to be tried, he should be sent to Spain, and his cause 
brought before the emperor, who alone had power to deter- 
mine it. 

But the great majority — and they were ten to one— over- 
ruled these objections, by declaring there was no doubt of 
Atahuallpa's guilt, and they were willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility of his pimishment. A full account of the pro- 
ceedings would be sent to Castile, and the Emperor should be 
informed who were the loyal servants of the crown, and who 
were its enemies. The dispute ran so high that for a time it 
menaced an open and violent rupture; till, at length, con- 
vinced that resistance was fruitless, the weaker party, silenced, 
but not satisfied, contented themselves with entering a written 
protest against these proceedings, which would leave an indeli- 
ble stain on the names of all concerned in them.^ 

When the sentence was communicated to the Inca, he was 

** ** Respondi6, que firmaria, que era bastante para que el Inga fuese condeoado i 
■ncrt^ porque aun en lo exterior quisieroa justificar txx intento.'* Hexrera, Hist ge&end» 
^•c 5. Kb. 3, cap. 4. 

** Gardlasso has preserved the names of some of those who so courageously. diou|^ 
■BeflbctuaUy, resisted the popular cry for the Inca's blood. (Com. ReaL, Parte % Eb. i« 
cap. 37.) They were doubdess correct in denying the right of sudi a tribunal to sit ta 
Judgment on an independent {nrince like the Inca of Peru, but not so correct in supposing 
tfMt their master the emperor had a better right Vattel (book iL, ch. 4) especially animad 
WIS OD this pratnded trial of Atahuallpa, asa maniliMt outnige on the law of natioat. 
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greatly overcome by it He had, indeed, for some time^ 
kx>ked to such an issue as {nrobable, and had been heard to in- 
timate as much to those about him. But the probatality ol 
such an event is very different from its certainty — and that, 
too, so sudden and speedy. For a moment the overwhehning 
conviction of it unmanned him, and he exclaimed, with tears 
in his eyes, '< What have I done, or my children, that Idiould 
meet such a £eUe? And from your hands, too," said he, ad- 
dressing Pizarro ; ^^ you, who have met with friendship and 
kindness from my people, with whom I have shared my treas- 
ures, who have received nothing but benefits firom my hands 1 " 
In the most piteous tones, he then implored that his hfe might 
be spared, {nromising any guarantee that might be required for 
the safety of every Spaniard in the army — ^promising double 
the ransom he had already paid, if time were cmly given him 
to obtain it.* 

An eye-witness assures us that Pizarro was visibly affected, 
as he turned away from the Inca, to whose appeal he had no 
power to listen in opposition to the voice of the army and to 
his own sense of what was due to the security of the country.* 
Atahuallpa, finding he had no power to turn his Conqueror 
from his purpose, recovered his habitual self-possession, and 
from that moment submitted himself to his £eUe with the cour- 
age of an Indian warrior. 

The doom of the Inca was proclaimed by sound of trumpet 
in the great square of Caxamalca ; and, two hours after sunset, 
the Spamsh soldiery assembled by torchlight in the pla%a to 
witness the execution of the sentence. It was on the twenty- 
ninth of August, 1533. Atahuallpa was led out chained hand 
and foot — for he had been kept in irons ever since the great 
excitement had prevailed in the army respecting an assault 
Father Vicente de Valverde was at his side striving to adminis- 
ter consolation, and, if possible, to persuade him at this last 

** Pedro Piarrai Deacnb. y Conq., If S.— Hemni, Hist, g f ua l, dec S» l>b- 3» cafu 4. 
— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. a, cap. 7. 

** *' I mysell," nys Pedro Pisarro^ '* law the general weep." *' Ymmde O^rmr al aM»> 
qoes de pcaar por no podeDe dar la vida porque derto teaao loa faqoirimienttM y eln 
qne avia ea ka tkira a aa ■oltava." Deacnb. y Coaq^ MS. 
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liour to abjure his superstition and embrace the religion of his 
Conquerors. He was willing to save the soul of his victim 
from the terrible expiation in the next world to which he had 
so cheerfully consigned his mortal part in this. 

During Atahuallpa's confinement, the friar had repeatedly 
expounded to him the Christian doctrines, and the Indian 
monarch discovered much acuteness in apprehending the dis- 
coiuse of his teacher. But it had not carried conviction to his 
mind, and, though he listened with patience, he had shown no 
disposition to renounce the faith of his fathers. The Domini- 
can made a last appeal to him in this solemn hour ; and, when 
Atahuallpa was bound to the stake, with the fagots that were to 
kindle his funeral pile l)ring around him, Valverde, holding up 
the cross, besought him to embrace it and be baptized, prom- 
ising that by so doing, the painful death to which he had been 
sentenced should be commuted for the milder form of the gar- 
rote — a mode of punishment by strangulation, used for crim- 
inals in Spain.^ 

The unhappy monarch asked if this were really so, and on its 
being confirmcxl by Pizarro, he consented to abjure his own re- 
ligion and receive baptism. The ceremony was performed by 
Father Valverde, and the new convert received the name of 
Juan de Atahuallpa — ^the name of Juan being conferred in 
honor of John the Baptist, on whose day the event took 
place.^ 

Atahuallpa expressed a desire that his remains might be trans- 
ported to Quito, the place of his birth, to be preserved with 
those of his maternal ancestors. Then, turning to Pizarro, as 
a last request, he implored him to take compassion on his 
yotmg children and receive them under his protection. Was 
there no other one in that dark company who stood grimly 

** Xerac, Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn. iiL, p. 334. — Pedro Pizarro, Deicub. y Conq., 
MS.^Cooq. i* Pob. del Puru, MS.— Ped. Sancho, ReL, ap. Ramusio, torn, iil, fol. 400. 
—The gmrr»ie it a mode of execution by meant of a noote drawn round the criminal's neck, 
to the bade part of which a ttick is attadied. By twitting diis ttidc the noose is tightened 
and tuffbcati<m it produced. Thit was die mode, probably, of Atahuallpa's executioa. 
In Spain, instead of the cord, an iron collar is lubttituttd* which, by meant of a screw, if 
c om p ie tse d round the throat of the sufferer. 

*> VelMCOb Hist de Quilo^ torn, i, p. 37s. 
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azoand him, to whom he could look ixx the protection of ha 
o&pring? Perhaps he thought there was no other so compe- 
tent to afford it, and that the wishes so solonnly expressed in 
that hour might meet with respect even from his Conqueror. 
Then, recovering his stoical bearing, which for a moment had 
been shaken, he submitted himself calmly to his fate — ^while 
the Spaniards, gathering around, muttered their credos for the 
salvaticMi of his soul 1 ^ Thus by the death of a vile male£K> 
tor perished the last of the Incas ! 

I have already spoken of the person and the qualities of Ata- 
huallpa. He had a handsome countenance, though with an ex- . 
pression somewhat too fierce to be plea^ng. His frame was 
muscular and well-proportioned; lus air commanding; and 
his deportment in the Spanish quarters had a d^;ree c^ refii^- 
ment, the mcoe interesting that it was touched with melan- 
choly. He is accused c^ having been cruel in his wars and 
Uoody in his revenge.® It may be true, but the pencil of an 
enemy would be likely to overcharge the shadows of the por- 
trait He is allowed to have been bold, high-minded, and 
liberal.^ All agree that he showed singular penetration and 

** ** Ma quando se lo ridde apinressare per doner esser morto, disse die raccomandaiui 
■I Gouematme i sum piodoti figUudi die Tolesse teners^li appresto, & can queste tdbiiM 
parole, & dicendo per rantina sua U SpagnuoU che erano all' intomo il Credo^ fit sulMto 
cfloKato.** Ped. Sandio^ Rd., ap. Ramusio, torn. iiL, foL 399. — Xerez, Conq. dd Peru, 
ifk Barda, torn. Hi, pi. 934.— Pedro Piauro^ Descub. y Omq.» MS.— Naharro^ Reladoa 
sumaria, MS. — Conq. i Poh. dd Pirn, MS.— Reladon del primer Descub., MS. — Zarate^ 
Cooq. dd Peru, lib. 3, cap. 7. — The death of Atahuallpa has many points (rf resemblance to 
diat of Caupolican, the great Araocanian duet as described m ^e historical epic of Er- 
dlla. Both embraced the religion of their conquerors at the stake, ^KMigh Caupolican was 
•e &r less fortunate than die Pemrian monardi that his conversim did not save him from 
the tortures of a most agonising deftdi. He was impaled and shot with arrows. Th» 
spirited verses reflect so faithfully the character of these early adventurers, in which the 
iuntidsra of die Crusader was mingled with die crudty of die conqueror, and they are so 
germane to the present subject, that I would wiliagly quote the passage, were it not to» 
long. See La Araucana, Parte a, canto 34. 

** "Thus he paid the penalty of his errors and cruelties,*' says Xerex, ^kx he was die 
greatest butcher, as all agree, that the worid ever saw ; making nothing of razing a whola 
town to the ground for die most trifliiq; offence, and massacring a dieusand persons for dm 
fiuilt of one ! " (Conq. dd Peru, ap. Barda, torn, iii, p. •34.) Xeres was the private se^ 
retary of Pizaxnx Sancho, who^ on the departure of Xeres for Spaia, succeeded him m 
die same office, pairs a more decent tribute to die memory of die Inca, who, he trusts, ** is 
recdved into glory, since he died penitent for his sms, umI m die true fiutk of a Christian.'' 
Ped. Sancho, Rd., ap. Ramusio, torn. iiL, fol. 399. 

*« '* El hera muy regalado, y muy Selior," says Pedro Picamk (Descub. y Otmt\^ MS4 
" Mui dispuQsto, sabio, animoso, franco," says Gomaim. ^ist. ds las Ind., capt. vJ^ 
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qnickness of parception. His exploits as a warrior had placed 
his valor beyond dispute. The best luHnage to it is the reluc- 
tance shown by the Spaniards to restcnre him to freedom. They 
dreaded him as an enemy, and they had done him too many 
wrongs to think that he could be their Mend. Yet his con- 
duct toward them from the first had been most fiiendly ; and 
they repaid it with imprisonment, robbery, and death. 

The body of the Inca remained on the place of executi(m 
through the night The following morning it was removed to 
the church of San Francisco, where his funeral obsequies were 
performed with great solenmity. Pizarro and the principal 
cavaliers went into moiuming, and the troops listened with 
devout attention to the service of the dead from the Hps <rf 
Father Valverde.* The ceremony was interrupted by the 
sound of loud cries and waihng, as of many voices at the doors 
of the church. These were suddenly thrown open, and a num- 
ber of Indian women, the wives and sisters of the deceased, 
rushing up the great aisle, surrounded the corpse. This was 
not the way, they cried, to celebrate the frineral rites of an 
Inca ; and they declared their intention to sacrifice themselves 
on his tomb and bear him company to the land of spirits. The 
audience, outraged by this frantic behavior, told the intruders 
that Atahuallpa had died in the faith of a Christian, and that 
the God of the Christians abh<Mrred such sacrifices. They then 
caused the women to be excluded from the church, and several, 
retiring to thdr own quarters, kid violent hands on themselves, 
in the vain hope of accompanying their beloved lord to the 
bright mansions of the Sun.^ 

Atahuallpa's remains, notwithstanding his request, were laid 
in the cemetery of San Frandsco.^ But from thence, as is 

*• The secretary Sandio seems to dimk that die Peraviaiis must have regarded thew 
ftmeral honors as an ample oompensatioa to Atahuallpa for any wrongs he may hai« lua- 
tained, siaoe diey at once raised hon to a level with the Spaniards ! Rnd., loc. dt. 

** Relacion dd primer Descub., MS. See Appendix No. 10^ where I have cited in tlia 
arifinal several di the contemporary notices of Atahuaflpi^s executioo, whidi beiaf m. 
manuscript are not very aocessiUe, even to Spaniards. 

** ** Oi dioen los indios que esti su sepulcro junto i una Cnu de Piedra Bhuica qua 
asta en el Cemcnterio dd Convtoto da Saa FraBosoow" ]iIoatcsiBO% Annaln^ MS« ate 
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reported, after the Spaniards left Caxamalca, they were secretly 
removed, and carried, as he had desired, to Quito. The colo- 
nists of a later time supposed that some treasures might have 
been buried with the body. But, on excavating the ground, 
neither treasure nor remains were to be discovered." 

A day or two after these tragic events, Hernando de Soto 
returned from his excursion. Great was his astonishment and 
indignation at learning what had been done in his absence. 
He sought out Pizarro at once, and found him, says the chron- 
icler, ^' with a great felt hat, by way of mourning, slouched 
over his eyes," and in his dress and demeanor exhibiting ^all 
the show of sorrow.* *' You have acted rashly," said De Soto 
to him, bluntly; '^Atahuallpa has been basely slandered. 
There was no enemy at Huamachuco ; no rising among the na- 
tives. I have met with nothing on the road but demonstra- 
tions of good will, and all is quiet. If it was necessary to bring 
the Inca to trial, he should have been taken to Castile and 
judged by the emperor. I would have pledged myself to 
see him safe on board the vessel." ^ Pizarro confessed that he 
had been precipitate, and said that he had been deceived 
by Riquelme, Valverde, and the others. These charges soon 
reached the ears of the treasiurer and the Dominican, who, 
in their turn, exculpated themselves, and upbraided Pizarro to 
his face, as the only one responsible for the deed. The dis- 
pute ran high ; and the parties were heard by the bystanders 
to give one another the lie ! ^ This vulgar squabble among 

s* Oviedo, Hist, de Us Indias, MS., Part* 3, lib. 8, cap. m.— According to SfeerensoB, 
" In the chapel belonging to the common gaol, which was fermcriy part of the palace, the 
altar stands on the stone on which Atahuallpa was placed by the Spaniards and strangled, 
and under which he was buried.** (Residence in South America, vol. il, p. 163.) Monte- 
sinos, who wrote more than a century after the Conquest, tells us that '* spots of blood 
were still risible on a broad flagstone, in the prison of Cayamalra, on which AtahuallpA 
was htktMUd." (Annales, MS., afio 1533.)— Ignorance and credulity could scarcely go 
further. 

** " Hallaronle moastrando mncho sentimieBto con on gran sombrero de fialtro puest* 
en lacabesa por hito 4 muy cahulo sobre los ojos." Oriedo, Hist de las Indias, MS., 
Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. sa. 

^ Ibid., MS., ubi supra.— Pedro Piarro, Descub. 7 Conq., MS.— See Appendix Na 
so. 

*i This remaricable account is giren by Oviedo^ not in the body of his narrative, but fa 
one of those supplementary chapters whidi he makes the vehicle of the most miscel]aneo«a» 
f « nftiiiliiiies important, gossip, raqpectiag the great liansactioiii of hit binofy. As ka 
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the leadeiSy so soon after the event, is the best commentary on 
the iniquity of their own proceedings and the innocence of the 
Inca. 

The treatment of Atahuallpa, from first to last, fcnms midoubt- 
edly one of the darkest chapters in Spanish colonial history. 
There may have been massacres perpetrated on a more extended 
scale, and executions accompanied with a greater refinement of 
cruelty. But the blood-stained annals of the Conquest afford 
no such example of cold-hearted and systematic persecution, 
not of an enemy, but of one whose whole deportment had been 
that of a fiiend and a benefactor. 

From the hour that Pizarro and his followers had entered 
within the sphere of Atahuallpa's influence, the hand of friend- 
ship had been extended to them by the natives. Their first 
act, on crossing the moimtains, was to kidnap the monarch 
and massacre his people. The seizure of his person might be 
vindicated, by those who considered the end as justif)ring the 
means, on the ground that it was indispensable to secure the 
triumphs of the Cross. But no such apology can be urged for 
the massacre of the unarmed and helpless population — as wan- 
ton as it was wicked. 

The long confinement of the Inca had been used by the 
Conquerors to wring from him his treasures with the hard 
gripe of avarice. During the whole of this dismal period he 
had conducted himself with singular generosity and good faith* 
He had opened a free passage to the Spaniards through every 
part of his empire, and had furnished every fadhty for the exe- 
cution of their plans. When these were accomplished, and he 
remained an encumbrance on their hands, notwithstanding 
their engagement, expressed or impHed, to release him — and 
Pizarro, as we have seen, by a formal act acquitted his captive 
of any further obligation on the score of the ransom — he was 
arraigned before a mock tribunal, and, under pretences equally 
£alse and frivolous, was condemned to an excruciating death. 

knew fiunfllariy die leaders in tbese traiuactkms, die testimooy which he col l e ct ed, fnnmt whrt 
at random, is of his^ audiority. The reader will find Oviedo's account of the Inca*s deadi 
extracted* in the original^ among the odier notioes of diis catastrqihe, in A|ipeDdix NOi» 
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From firft to last, the policy of the Spanish conquerors toward 
their unhappy victim is stamped with barbarity and fraud. 

It is not easy to acquit Pizarro of being in a great degree 
responsible for this policy. His partisans have labored to show 
that it was forced on him by the necessity of the case, and 
that in the death of the Inca, especially, he )rielded reluctantly 
to the importimities of others.^ But, weak as is this apology, 
the historian who has the means of comparing the various tes- 
timony of the period will come to a different conclusion. To 
him it will appear that Pizarro had probably long felt the re- 
moval of Atahuallpa to be essential to the success of his enter- 
prise. He foresaw the odium that would be incurred by the 
death of his royal captive without sufficient groimds ; while he 
labored to establish these, he still shrank from the responsibil- 
ity of the deed, and preferred to perpetrate it in obedience to 
the suggestions of others, rather than his own. Like many an 
unprincipled pohtician, he wished to reap the benefit of a bad 
act, and let others bear the blame of it. 

Almagro and his followers are reported by Pizarro's secre- 
taries to have first insisted on the Inca's death. They were 
loudly supported by the treasurer and the royal officers, who 
considered it as indispensable to the interests of the crown ; 
and, finally, the rumors of a conspiracy raised the same cry 
among the soldiers, and Pizarro, with all his tenderness for 
his prisoner, could not refuse to bring him to trial. The form 
of a trial was necessary to give an appearance of fairness to tb^ 
proceedings. That it was only form is evident from the in- 
decent haste with which it was conducted — ^the examination of 
evidence, the sentence, and the execution being all on the 
tame day. The multiplication of the charges, designed to 
place the guilt of the accused on the strongest ground, had, 
from their very nimiber, the opposite effect, proving only the 

** "Contm ni ▼oluntAd sentencb i. nnicrte i. Atabftlipft." (Pedro Pisurro, Descub. y 
Coaq., MS.) *'C(mtni vduntad dd didio Gobemador." (Rdackm dd primer Descub^ 
lis.) ** Ancora die molto 11 dispiacesse dt Tenir i. questio atto." (Ped. Sandio, Rd., w^ 
lUnranOf torn, iii., IbL 399.) Even Oviedo seems willing to admit it possible that Pizarro 
may have been somewhat deceived by others : *' Que tambien ae puede craer que era en 
gafiado.** HiKt de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8» cap. aa. 
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determination to convict him. If Pizarro had felt tiie reluc- 
tance to his conviction which he pretended, why did he send 
De SotOy Atahuallpa's best friend, away, when the inquiry was 
to be instituted ? Why was the sentence so summarily exe- 
cuted as not to afford opportunity, by that cavalier's return^ 
of disproving the truth of the principal charge — ^the only one, 
in fact, with which the Spaniards had any concern? The 
solemn farce of mourning and deep sorrow affected by Pizarro, 
who by these honors to the dead would intimate the sincere 
regard he had entertained for the living, was too thin a veil to 
impose on the most credulous. 

It is not intended by these reflections to exculpate the rest 
of the army, and especially its officers, from their share in the 
infamy of the transaction. But Pizarro, as commander of 
the army, was mainly responsible for its measures. For he 
was not a man to allow his own authority to be wrested from 
his grasp, or to peld timidly to the impulses of others. He 
did not even )rield to his own. His whole career shows him, 
whether for good or for evil, to have acted with a cool and 
calculating policy. 

A story has been often repeated, which refers the motives of 
Pizarro's conduct, in some degree at least, to personal resent- 
ment. The Inca had requested one of the Spanish soldiers to 
write the name of God on his nail. This the monarch showed 
to several of his guards successively, and, as they read it, and 
each pronoimced the same word, the sagacious mind of the 
barbarian was delighted with what seemed to him little short 
of a miracle — ^to which the science of his own nation afforded 
no analogy. On showing the writing to Pizarro, that chief 
remained silent ; and the Inca, finding he could not read, con- 
ceived a contempt for the commander who was even less in- 
formed than his soldiers. This he did not wholly conceal, 
and Pizarro, aware of the cause of it, neither forgot nor forgave 
it.^ The anecdote is reported not on the highest authority. 
It may be true ; but it is unnecessary to Iqok for the motives 

^^Tlie story is to be ibuad ia GaralMso de k Vefft (Com. RtaL, Parte % cap^ 38X aad 
in no other writer of die period, so fiv as I am aware. 
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of Pizarro's conduct in personal pique, when so many proofr 
are to be discerned of a dark and deliberate policy. 

Yet the arts of the Spanish chieftain failed to reconcile his 
countrymen to the atrocity of his proceedings. It is singular 
to observe the difference between the tone assumed by the 
first chroniclers of the transaction, while it was yet firesh, and 
that of those who wrote when the lapse of a few years had 
shown the tendency of public opinion. The first boldly avow 
the deed as demanded by expediency, if not necessity ; while 
they deal in no measured terms of reproach with the charac- 
ter of their unfortunate victim.** TJie latter, on the other 
hand, while they extenuate the errors of the Inca, and do jus- 
tice to his good faith, are unreserved in their condemnation of 
the Conquerors, on whose conduct, they say, Heaven set the 
seal of its own reprobation, by bringing them all to an im- 
timely and miserable end.** The sentence of contemporaries 
has been fully ratified by that of posterity ; *• and the persecu- 
tion of Atahuallpa is regarded with justice as having left a 
stain, never to be effaced, on the Spanish arms in the New 
World. 

*< I hmre alraady notioad die lavish efrfdiets heaped by Xerei on the Inca's craclQr. 
This aooount was printed in Spain in 1534, the irear after the execution. "The proud 
tyrant," says the other secretary, SandM>» '* would hare repaid the kindness and good 
treatment he had received from die governor and everyone of us widi the same coin with 
which he usually paid his own fi>Ilowers, widiout any fiiult on their part— by putting diem 
to deadi." (Ped. Sancho, ReL, ap. Ramusio, torn. iiL, fbl. 399.) ** He deserved to die,** 
•ays die old Spanish Conqueror bef<»e quoted, "and all the country was rejoiced that be 
was put out of the way.** ReL d*un Capitano Spagn., ap. Ramusio, lom. iiL, fd« 377. 

** *' Las demostradones que despues se vieron bien manifiestan lo mui injusta que fiii^ 
. . . puesto que todos quantos entendieron en ella tuvieron despues mui desastradas 
Moertes.** (Naharro, Reladon sumaria, MS.) Gomara uses nearly the same language. 
'*No ai que reprehender i los que le mataron, pues d tiempo, i sus pecados los castigaroa 
despues ; dl todos ellos acabaron maL" (Hist de hu Ind., cap. 1x8.) According to the 
former writer, Felipillo paid die forfeit of his crimes, some time afterward— being hanged 
by Afanagro on the expeditbn to Chili— when, as ^* torn* tay^ he confessed having per* 
verted testimony given in fisvor of AtahuaUpa's innocence, direcdy against that monarch." 
Oviedo, usually ready enough to excuse the excesses of his countrymen, is unqualified fai 
his condemnation of this whole proceedinn; (see Appendix No. xo), which, says another 
contemporary, " fills everyone widi pity who has a q»ark of humanity in his boeom*" 
Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS. 

** The most eminent example of this is given by Quintana In his memoir of Pisano 
(Bspafioles ctiebres, tom. iL), throughout whidi the writer, rising above the mists of na- 
tional prejudice, which too often blind die eyes of his countrymen, holds die scale of hia- 
toric criticism widi an impartial hand, and deals a fiill meaaure of reprobatioii to tfaa mMB 
Itttheee dismal scenes. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Disorders in Peru. — March to Cuzco. — Encounter with the Natives.— 
Challcuchima Burnt. — Arrival in Cuzco. — Description of the City.— 
Treasure Found there. 

1533-1534. 

The Inca of Peru was its sovereign in a peculiar sense. He 
received an obedience from his vassals more implicit than 
that of any despot; for his authority reached to the most 
secret conduct — to the thoughts of the individual. He was 
reverenced as more than human. ^ He was not merely the 
head of the state, but the point to which all its institutions 
converged, as to a common centre — ^the keystone of the po- 
litical fabric, which must fall to pieces by its own weight 
when that was withdrawn. So it fared on the death of Atahu- 
allpa.* His death not only left the throne vacant, without 
any certain successor, but the manner of it announced to the 
Peruvian people that a hand stronger than that of their Incas 
had now seized the sceptre, and that the dynasty of the Chil- 
dren of the Sun had passed away forever. 

The natural consequences of such a conviction followed. 
The beautiful order of the ancient institutions was broken up, 
as the authority which controlled it was withdrawn. The In- 
dians broke out into greater excesses from the uncommon re- 
straint to which they had been before subjected. Villages 

> ** Stidi was the awe in which the Inca was held," says Pedro Pisarro, " that it was 
•Illy necessary for him to intimate his commands to that effect, and a Peruvian would at 
once jump down a precipice, hang himsdf, or put an end to his life in any way that was 
piescribed." Descub. y Conq., MS. 

• Oviedo tells ut that the Inca*s right name was Aiabaliva^ and that the Spaniards 
nsoally misspdt it, because they thought much more of getting treasure for diemsdves 
dMB they did of the name of the person who owned it (Hist, de las Indias, MS.» Parte 
3^ lib. 8, cap. x6.) Nevertheless, I have preferred the authority of Gardlasso, who» a 
Peruvian himself, and a near kinsman <^ the Inca, must be supposed to have been wdl 
falDrmed. His countrymen, he says, pretended that die cocks imported into Peru by the 
Spaniards, when they crowed, uttered the name of Atahuallpa : " and I and the other 
Indian boys," adds the historian, " when we were 9X sdiool, used to mimic Uiem.** Cook 
AmL, Parte i, lib. 9, cap. 23. 
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were bunity temples and palaces were phmdered, and the gold 
diey contained was scattered or secreted. Gold and silver 
acquired an importance in the eyes of the Peruvian^ when he 
taw the importance attached to them by his conquerors. The 
precious metals, which before served only for purposes of state 
or religious decoration, were now hoarded up and buried in 
caves and forests. The gold and silver concealed by the 
natives were afiBrmed greatly to exceed in quantity that which 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards.' The remote provinces 
now shook off their allegiance to the Incas. Their great o^ 
tains, at the head of distant armies, set up for themselves. 
Ruminavi, a commander on the borders of Quito, sought to 
detach that kingdom from the Peruvian empire and to reassert 
its ancient independence. The coimtry, in short, was in that 
state in which old things are passing away and the new order 
of things has not yet been established. It was in a state of 
revolution. 

The authors of the revolution, Pizarro and his followers, re- 
mained meanwhile at Caxamalca. But the first step of the 
Spanish commander was to name a successor to Atahuallpa. 
It would be easy to govern under the vener a ted authority to 
which the homage of the Indians had been so long paid ; and 
it was not difficult to find a successcnr. The true heir to die 
crown was a second son of Huajrna Capac, named Manco, a 
legitimate brother of the unfcvtunate Huascar. But Hzano 
had too little knowledge of the dispositions of this prince ; and 
he made no scruple to prefer a brother of AtahuaUpa, and to 
present him to the Indian nobles as their fiiture Inca. We 
know nothing of the character of the young Toparca, who 
probably resigned himself without reluctance to a destiny 
which, however htuniliating in some points of view, was more 
exalted than he could have hoped to obtain in the rq;ular 
course of events. The ceremonies attending a Peruvian coro- 
nation were observed, as well as time would allow ; the brows 



* '*That whidi the Inca gave the Spaniard t, said touie of the ladian ndUes la 1 
cazar, the conqueror o( Quito^ was but as a kemd of oonn, cooipared with tba heap I 
him.** (Oiriedo, Hist de las Indias, MS., Parte 3, Kbw 8, cap. as.) Saa alM 9mkm 
Pkuio^ Descub. y Cooq., MS.— Reladoo del primer Descub., M& 
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of the young Inca were encircled with the imperial borla by 
the hands of his conqueror, and he received the homage of 
his Indian vassals. They were the less reluctant to pay 
it, as most of those in the camp belonged to the faction of 
Quito. 

All thoughts were now eagerly turned toward Cuzco, of 
which the most glowing accounts were circulated among the 
soldiers, and whose temples and royal palaces were represented 
as blazing with gold and silver. With imaginations thus ex* 
dted, Pizarro and Ms entire company, amounting to almost 
five hundred men, of whom nearly a third, probably, were 
cavahy, took their departure early in September from Caxa* 
malca — a place ever memorable as the theatre of some of the 
most strange and sanguinary scenes recorded in history. All 
set forward in high spirits — the soldiers of Pizarro from the 
expectation of doubling their present riches, and Almagro's 
followers from the prospect of sharing equally in the spoil with 
" the first conquerors." * The young Inca and the old chief 
Challcuchima accompanied the march in their litters, attended 
by a numerous retinue of vassals, and moving in as much state 
and ceremony as if in the possession of real power.' 

Their course lay along the great road of the Inc^, which 
stretched across the elevated regions of the Cordilleras, all the 
way to Cuzco. It was of nearly a uniform breadth, though 
constructed with different degrees of care, according to the 
ground.* Sometimes it crossed smooth and level valleys, 
which offered of themselves little impediment to the traveller ; 
at other times it followed the course of a mountain-stream 
that flowed round the base of some beetling cliff", leaving small 
space for the foothold ; at others, again, where the sierra was 
so precipitous that it seemed to preclude all farther progress, 
the road, accommodated to the natural sinuosities of the 

* Tbe '* first conquarors," according to Garcflasso, were held in etpedal honor by thoM 
wko caiM aftnr them, though they were, on the whole, men of less connderatioa and Ibrt- 
«ie dian die later adventurers. Com. Real., Parte x, lib. 7, cap. 9. 

•Ptodio Pisarro, Descub. yConq., IfS.— Naharro, Reladon sumaria, MS.~Ped. San- 
«Ik>, ReL, ap. Ramusio, torn. iiL, fd. 400. 

* "Va todo d camiDo da torn, trasa y anchnra bedio i mano." Relaoioii del primor 
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ground, wound round the heights which it would have beem 
imposBible to scale directly.'^ 

But, although managed with great address, it was a formid»» 
Ue passive for the cavalrj. The mountain was hewn into 
steps, but the rocky ledges cut up the hoo& of the horses ; and, 
though die troopers dismounted and led them by the bridle, 
they suffered severdy in thdr efforts to keep their footing.' 
The road was OHistructed for man and the li^^t-footed llama; 
and the only heavy beast of burden at all suited to it was the 
sagacious and sure-footed mule, with wt^'ch the Spanish ad- 
venturers were not then provided. It was a singular chance 
that Spain was the land of the mule ; and thus the country was 
apeedily siqiplied with the very animal which seems to have 
been created for the difiBcult passes of the Cordilleras. 

Another obstacle, c^ten occurring, was the deq[> tcnrrents that 
fashed down in fury fix>m the Andes. They were traversed l^ 
the hanging bridges of osier, whose finil materials were after a 
time broken up by the heavy tread of the cavalry, and the 
hdes made in them added materially to the dangers of the 
passage. On such occasions the Spaniards contrived to woi^ 
their way across the rivers on rafis, swimming thdr horses by 
the bridle.* 

All along the route they found post-houses for the accommo- 
dation of the royal couriers, established at regular intervals ; 
and magazines of grain and other commodities, provided in 
the principal towns for the Indian armies. The Spaniards 
profited by the prudent finrecast of the Peruvian Govemm^^kt. 

Passing through several h^unlets and towns of some note, the 
principal of which were Huamachuco and Huanuco, Pizano^ 
after a tedious march, came in sight of the rich valley of 
Xauxa. The march, though tedious, had \xssi attended witb 
little suffering, except in crossing the bristling crests of the 
Cordilleras, which occasionally obstructed their path--a. rou^ 
setting to the beautiful valleys that lay scattared like 

^ ** Ba mudMs partM vicado lo que esdl adokmte, puvM COM inpoMMt 
laar.** Relackm dd primer Descub.» MS. 

* P«d. Sancha , R«L> ap. Ra mua io, ton. iu., feL 404. 

* Ibid., nbi ■uiinu--IUlMian del PriBMr Docub., MS. 
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along this elevated region. In the mountain-paKes thej 
found some inconvenience from the cold; since, to move 
more quickly, they had disencumbered themselves of all super- 
fluous baggage, and were even improvided with tents. ^ The 
bleak winds of the mountains penetrated the thick harness of 
the soldiers ; but the poor Indians, more scantily clothed, and 
accustomed to a tropical climate, suffered most severely. The 
Spaniard seemed to have a hardihood of body, as of soul, that 
rendered him almost indifferent to climate. 

On the march they had not been molested by enemies. But 
more than once they had seen vestiges of them in smoking 
hamlets and ruined bridges. Reports, from time to time, had 
reached Pizarro of warriors on his track ; and small bodies of 
Indians were occasionally seen, like dusky clouds on the verge 
of the horizon, which vanished as the Spaniards approached. 
On reaching Xauxa, however, these clouds gathered into one 
dark mass of warriors, which formed on the opposite bank of 
the river that flowed through the valley. 

The Spaniards advanced to the stream, which, swollen by 
the melting of the snows, was now of considerable width, 
though not deep. The bridge had been destroyed ; but the 
Conquerors, without hesitation, dashing boldly in, advanced, 
swimming and wading, as they best could, to the opposite 
bank. The Indians, disconcerted by this decided movement, 
as they had relied on their watery defences, took to flight, 
after letting off an impotent volley of missiles. Fear gave 
wings to the fugitives ; but the horse and his rider were swifter, 
anc^ the victorious pursuers took bloody vengeance on their 
enemy for having dared even to meditate resistance. 

Xauxa was a considerable town. It was the place already 
noticed as having been visited by Hernando Pizarro. It was 
seated in the midst of a verdant valley, fertilized by a thousand 
Uttle rilb, which the thrifty Indian husbandmen drew from 
Ae parent river that rolled sluggishly through the meadows. 

>* "La notte dofmircmo tutti in queOa campagna sensa ooperto alcuno, •opca la mm^ 
•tpurhebberscmiMBiiBaitodilegiieMdaauuigiara* Ped. Saacbo^ lUL, ap. I 
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Tbere were several capadouB buildingi of rough stone in the 
town, and a temple of some note in the times of the IncaSi 
Bat the strong arm of Father Valverde and his oountrymea 
soon tcunUed the heathen deities fixMn their pride of plao^ 
and estabUshedy in their stead, the sacred eflSgies of the Virgio 
and Child. 

Here Pizarro proposed to halt for some days, and to found a 
Spanish colony. It was a bvorable positicm, he thmight, fiir 
holding the Indian mountaineers in check, while at the same 
time it afforded an easy communication with the sea-coast 
Meanwhile he determined to said forward De Soto, with a de- 
tachment of sixty hoTK, to reconnoitre the country in advance^ 
and to restore the bridges where demolished by the enemy.^ 

That active cavalier set forward at once, but found consider* 
able impediments to his progress. The traces of an enemy be- 
came more frequent as he advanced. Tlie villages were bumtf 
die bridges destroyed, and heavy rocks and trees strewed in 
thepath to impede the mardi <^ the cavalry. Ashedrewnear 
to Bikas, once an importantphce, thou^ now efiisoed from the 
map; he had asharp encounter with the natives, in a mountain- 
defile, whidi cost him die Hves of two or three troopera. The 
loss was Hgfat ; but any loss was fidt by the ^mniards, so litdt 
•ccustcnned as they had been of late to resistance. 

Still pressing forward, die Spanidi captain crossed die rivet 
Abancay and the broad waters of die Apurimac; and, as be 
drew near the sierra of A^lcaconga, he learned that a consider- 
able body of Indians lay in wait for him in the dangerous 
passesof the mountains. The sierra was several leagues fioas 
Cuzco ; and the cavalier, desirocs to reach the fortber side id, 
it before nightfoll, incautioudy pushed on his wearied horses. 
When he was frdrly ^mtangled in its rodcy defiles, a multitude 
of armed warriors, springing, as it seemed, from every cavera 
and thicket of the sierra, filled the air widi their war<ries, and 
roriied down, like one of their own mountain-torrents, on the 

>> Gbm d« la Jusiicm y RaginieBto de la Cbdad ae XM4i^ MS.--P«dro 
cob. 7 Cqw|., MS.— Coiiq. a Fob. del Pini, MS.— HcRcia, Hiat. geaenl, dec. 5» ttb 4k 
ce|>. xok— Relackm del primer Detcnb.. MS. 
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iovadeiBy as they were painfully toiling up the steeps. Men 
and hoEses were overtcuiied in the fury erf the assault, and the 
fixemost files, ndling back on those below, qa:ead ruin and 
consternation in their ranloL De Soto in vain endeavcxed tQ 
testore order, and, if posBibli^ to charge the afisailants. The 
hiHaes were blinded and maddmed by the missiles, while the 
desperate natives, clinging to their legs, strove to i^event their 
ascent up the rocky pathway. De Soto saw that, unless he 
gained a level ground which opened at some distance before 
him, all must be lost. Cheering on his men with the old 
battle-cry, that always went to the heart of a Spaniard, he 
struck his spurs deep into the sides of his wearied charger, and, 
gallantly supported by his tro(^, broke through the dark arrsy 
of warri<H:s, and, shaking them o£f to the right and left, at length 
succeeded in placing himself (^ the broad level 

Here both parties paused, as if by mutual consent, for a few 
nunnents. A little stream ran thrcnigh the plain, at which the 
Spaniards watered their horses ; ^ and, the ftnimaV having re- 
covered wind, De Soto and his men made a desperate charge 
on their assailants. The undaunted Indians sustained die 
shock with firmness ; and the result of the combat was stiB 
doubtfiil when the shades c^ evening, fiaJling thicker around 
them, separated the combatants. 

Both parties then withdrew ixxxck the field, tsddng up their 
respective staticHis within bow-shot of each other, so that the 
voices erf* the warriors on either side could be distinctly heasd 
in the stillness erf* the ni^^ But very different were the se* 
flections erf* the two hosts. The Indians, exulting in their tem- 
pcHrary triumph, looked with confidence to the morrow lo 
complete it. The Spaniards, on the other hand, were proper* 
tk)QaU3'^ discouraged. They were not prq>ared for this sfiirit 
<rf resistance in an enemy Intherto so tame. Several cavdieis 
had fallen— one of them by a blow fixim a Peruvian battle^ 
axe, which ck>ve his head to the diin, attesting the power of 
die weapon and of the arm that used it.^^ Several horses, too^ 



M Pted. Stecbo, lUL, ap. Itenorio^ ttm fflL, «. 40S> 
I* BM.» be dt 
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had been IdUed ; and the loss of these was ahnost as severely 
felt as that of their riders, considering the great cost and diffi- 
culty of transporting them to these distant regions. Few 
either of the men or horses had escaped without wounds, and 
the Indian allies had suffered still more severely. 

It seemed probable, from the pertinacity and a certain or- 
der maintained in the assault, that it was directed by some 
leader of military experience — ^perhaps the Indian commander 
Quizquiz, who was said to be hanging round the environs of 
Cuzco with a considerable force. 

Notwithstanding the reasonable cause of apprehension ion 
the morrow, De Soto, hke a stout-hearted cavdier as he was, 
strove to keep up the spirits of his followers. If they had 
beaten off the enemy when their horses were jaded and their 
own strength nearly exhausted, how much easier it would be 
to come off victorious when both were restored by a night's 
rest ! and he told them to " trust in the Almighty, who would 
never desert his faithful followers in their extremity." The 
event justified De Soto's confidence in this seasonable succor. 

From time to time, on his march, he had sent advices to 
Pizarro of the menacing state of the country, till his com- 
mander, becoming seriously alarmed, was apprehensive that 
the cavalier might be overpowered by the superior nimibers of 
the enemy. He accordingly detached Almagro, with nearly 
all the remaining horse, to his support — unencimibered by in- 
fantry, that he might move the faster. That efficient leader 
advanced by forced marches, stimulated by the tidings which 
met him on the road, and was so fortunate as to reach the foot 
of the sierra of Vilcaconga the very night of the engage- 
ment. 

There, hearing of the encounter, he pushed forward without 
halting, though his horses were spent with travel. The night 
was exceedingly dark, and Almagro, afraid of stumbling on 
the enemy's bivouac, and desirous to give De Soto infcnrmaticm 
of his approach, commanded his trumpets to sound, till the 
notes, winding through the defiles of the . mountains, broke 
the slumbers of his countrymen, sounding like blithest music 
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in tfaeu: eeis. Tbef qtdddy rq^tied with their own bogk^^ 
and soon had the 8ads£su:tion to emlnace thdr deliverers. ^^ 

Great was the dismay of the Peruvian host wh^i the morn- 
ing light discoveied the fresh reinforcement of the ranks of the 
Spaniards. There was no ise in contending with an enemjr 
who gathered strengdi fix>m the conflict, and who seemed to 
multiply his numbos at will. Without further attempt to re- 
new the flghty they availed themselves of a thick fog, which 
hung over the lower skq^es of the hills, to effect their retreat, 
and left the passes <s^tSEL to the invaders. Tlie two cavalieni 
^Sbhsdl ccmtinued their march until they extricated their forces 
from the sierra, when, taking up a secure position, they pro- 
posed to await there the arrival of Pizarro." 

The oommanckr-in-chief, meanwhile, lay at Xauxa, wheve 
he was greatly disturbed by the rumors which reached him of 
4he state of the country. His enterprise, thus frur, had gone 
fi^ward so smoothly that he was no better prqiared than his 
lieutenant to meet with resistance from the natives. He did 
not seem to comprehend that the mildest nature might at last 
be roused by (^jseasiaa, and that the massacre of their Incat 
whom they regarded with such awful v«ierati<Mi, would be 
Ukdy, if anything could do it, to wake them frcnn their 
afMthy. 

The tidings which he now received of the retreat of tbt 
I^ruvians were most welcome ; and he caused mass to be said, 
and diank^vings to be offered up to Heaven, '^ whidi had 
shown itsdf thus fiivorable to the Christians throughout tint 
mighty enterprise." The Spaniard was ever a crusader. He 
was in the sixte»ith century what Oeur de Lien and his hrave 
knights were in the twdfth, with this difference ; the cavalier 
of that day fought for the Cross and for glory, while gold and 
the Cross were the watchwords of the Spaniard. The spirit 
of chivalry had waned somewhat before the spirit of trade ; 

>« P«di» Piauio, Detcubw y Conq., MS.— Hcrrtra, Hiat gcnaial, dec. 5* Hb. 5, cai». 3. 

>* Tl» aoooont of De Solo't allur wkh tb* vMknA b givai in Msn or less detail bgr 
Ptd. Sancbo^ ReL» ap. Ramnsioi, torn. iu.» fi>L 405.— Conq. 1 Pob. dd Piru, MS.^RebdoB 
Mpdmr Pewilii, ICS.— Fidio PiMMi PeMabi y Coaqn MS.— penoot all pntenila 
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bat the fire of religious enthusiasm still burned as bright under 
the quilted mail of the American Conqueror as it did of yore 
under the iron panoply of the soldier of Palestine. 

It seemed probable that some man of authority had organ- 
ized, or at least coimtenanced, this resistance of the natives ; 
and suspicion fell on the captive chief Challcuchima, who was 
accused of maintaining a secret correspondence with his con- 
federate Quizquiz. Pizarro waited on the Indian noble, and, 
charging him with the conspiracy, reproached him, as he had 
torccaxXy done his royal master, with ingratitude toward the 
Spaniards, who had dealt with him so liberally. He con- 
chided by the assurance that, if he did not cause the Peruvians 
to lay down their arms and tender their submission at once, 
he should be burnt alive so soon as they reached Almagro's 
quarters.^* 

The Indian chief listened to the terrible menace with the 
utmost composure. He denied having had any communica- 
tion with his countrymen, and said that, in his present state 
of confinement at least, he could have no power to faring them 
to submission. He then remained doggedly dlent, and Pi- 
zarro did not press the matter farther.^^ But he placed a 
strong guard over his prisoner, and caused him to be put in 
irons. It was an ominous proceeding, and had been the pre- 
cursOT of the death of Atahuallpa. 

Before quitting Xauxa, a misfortune befell the Spaniards, in 
the death of their creature, the young Inca Toparca. Suspi- 
cion, of coiurse, fell on Cballcuchima, now selected as the 
scape-goat for all the offences of his nation.^ It was a dis- 
appointment to Pizarro, who hoped to find a convenient shelter 
for his fiiture proceedings under this shadow of royalty.^ 

I* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq.» MS.— Ped. Sancho» ReL, ap. Ranusto* torn. ilL, 

1^ Ped. Sancho, Rd., ap. Ramusto, ubi supra. 

>* It seems, from the language of the letter addressed to the emperor by the munidpaUty 

of Xauxa, that the troops themselves were for from being convinced of ChaUcudiima's 

guilt : " Publico fiie, aunque deDo no ubo averiguacion in certenidad, que d capitan Cha- 

liconiman le abia dado ierbas o a beber con que murb.*' Carta de la Just y Reg. de 

' Xauja, MS. 

>* Aooording to Vdasoo, Toparca, whom, however, he caUs by another name, tore off 
die diadem bestowed on him by Picarro, with disdain, and died in a few wedu of dm- 
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The general considered it most prudent not to hazard the 
loss of his treasures by taking them on the march^ and he ac- 
cordingly left them at Xauxa, under a guard of forty soldiers, 
who remained there in garrison. No event of importance oc- 
ciured on the road, and, Pizarro having effected a junction 
with Ahnagro, their united forces soon entered the vale of 
Xaquixaguana, about five leagues from Cuzco. This was one 
of those bright spots, so often found embosomed amidst the 
Andes, the more beautiful from contrast with the savage char- 
acter of the scenery around it. A river flowed through the 
valley, affording the means of irrigating the soil and clothing 
it in perpetual verdure ; and the rich and flowering vegetation 
spread out like a cultivated garden. The beauty of the place 
and its delicious coolness commended it as a residence for the 
Peruvian nobles, and the sides of the hills were dotted with 
their villas, which afforded them a grateful retreat in the heats 
of summer. *> Yet the centre of the valley was disfigured by a 
quagmire of some extent, occasioned by the firequent overflow- 
ing of the waters ; but the industry of the Indian architects 
had constructed a solid causeway, faced with heavy stone, and 
connected with the great road, which traversed the whole 
hreadth of the morass.^ 

In this valley Pizarro halted for several da3rs, while he re- 
freshed his troops from the well-stored magazines of the Incas. 
His first act was to bring Challcuchima to trial — if trial that 
could be called, where sentence may be said to have gone 
hand in hand with accusation. We are not informed of the 
nature of the evidence. It was sufficient to satisfy the Spanish 
captains of the chieftain's guilt. Nor is it at all incredible 
that Challcuchima should have secretly encouraged a move- 
ment among the people, designed to secure his country's firee- 
dom ahd his own. He was condemned to be burnt alive on 

grin. (Hist de Quito, torn. L, p. 377.) This writer, a Jestiit of Quito, soems to feel him- 
a^bound to make out as good a case for Atahnallpa and his UcaSeg as if he had been 
expressly retained in their behalf. His voudiers— when he condescends to give any— too 
rardy bear hiv out in his statements to inspire us widi mudi confidence in his corre ctnes s. 

** *' Auia en este valle muy sumptuosos aposentos y rioos adonde los sefiores del Omtm 
•■Man a tomar sus plaMtes y solaaes." Ciesa de Leon, Clranica, cap. 91. 

•> IUd.» uM supca. 
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the spot. << Some tlM>i]ght it a hard meaBuie," says Henera ; 
'^ but those who are govaned \^ reasons of state pc^cy are apt 
to shut their eyes against everything dse.*' ^a y^y ^^^ Q^y^ 
mode of executicm was so often adopted by the Spanish Conquer- 
ors is not obvious ; unless it was that the Indian was an infidel, 
and fire, from andent date, seems to have been considered the 
fitting doom of the infidel, as the type of that inextinguishaUe 
flame which awaited him in the n^cnis of the damned. 

Father Valverde acoc»npanied the Peruvian chieftain to the 
stake. He seems always to have been present at this dreary 
moment, anxious to profit by it, if possible, to wcnrk die conver- 
non of the victim. He painted in gloomy cdois the dreadfid 
doom of the unbdievar, to whcHn the wateis of bs^tism could 
alone secure the inefiiable gknies of paradise.^ It does not ap- 
pear that he promised any commutation oi punishment in this 
world. But his arguments fell on a stony heart, and the chief 
cddly replied, he << did not understand the religion of die 
white men. " ^ He might be pardoned for not comprehendiQg 
Ae beauty of a faith which, as it would seem, had borne so 
bitter firuits to him. In the midst of his tortures he showed 
die diaractmsdc courage of the American Indian, whose power 
of endurance triumphs over the power of persecution in his 
enemies, and he died with his last breath invoking the name 
of Pftchacamac His own foUowars Inrought the fagots to feed 
the flames that consumed him.^ 

Soon after this tragic event, Pizarro was surplsed by a visit 
from a Paiivian noble, who came in great state, attended by a 
numerous and showy rednue. It was the young prince Manco, 
brother of die unfortunate Huascar, and the rightful successor 
to the crown. Being tMrought before the Spanish commander, 
he announced his pretensions to the throne, and claimed the 
protection of the strangers. It is said he had meditated re- 
sisting them by arms, and had encouraged the assaults made 

*' Hkt. gcnefat dec j. lib. 6, cap. 3. 

** Pod. Sancho, Ro., •{»• R ai mis io, torn, in., fol. 406. •« Ibid., loc ciL 

*• Piedro Sancfao^ ReL, «p. Ramusiok k>c du— Pedro Pifaxro» Dcscub. y Cosq., MS. 

^TheMS. of the«ld Comommw iaao BMch damactd iadutpart of itdiatauichoCMt 

aoocmnt b antirdy effitoed. 
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on thdn on their march, but, finding resistance ineffectual, he 
had taken this politic course, greatly to the displeasure of his 
more resolute nobles. However this may be, Pizarro listened to 
his application with singular contentment, for he saw in this new 
scion of the true royal stock a more effectual instrument for his 
purposes than he could have found in the family of Quito, with 
whom the Peruvians had but little S3rmpathy. He received the 
young man, therefore, with great cordiality, and4id not hesitate 
to assure him that he had been sent into the country by his master 
Ae CastiUan sovereign, in order to vindicate the claims of Huas- 
car to the crown, and to punish the usurpation of his rival.^ 

Taking with him the Indian prince, Pizarro now resumed 
his march. It was interrupted for a few hours by a party of 
the natives, who lay in wait for him in the neighboring sierra. 
A sharp skirmish ensued, in which the Indians behaved with 
great ^irit and inflicted some little injury on the Spaniards ; 
but the latter at length, shaking them off, made good their 
passage through the defile, and the enemy did not care to foU 
low than into the open country. 

It was late in the afternoon when the Conquerors came in 
tight of Cuzco.^ The descending sun was streaming his broad 
rays full on the imperial city, where many an altar was dedi- 
cated to his worship. The low ranges of buildings, showing in 
his beams like so many lines of silvery light, filled up the bosom 
of the valley and the lower slopes of the mountains, whose 
shadowy forms hung darkly over the fair city, as if to shield it 
from the menaced profanation. It was so late that Pizarro re- 
solved to defer his entrance till the following morning. 

That night vigilant guard was kept in the camp, and the 
soldiers slept on their arms. But it passed away without an- 
noyance* from the enemy, and early on the following day, No- 
vember 15, 1533, Pizarro prepared for his entrance into the 
Peruvian capital.* 

The little army was formed into three divisions, of which 

** PmL Sancho, Rd., ap. Ramusao, t iiL, foL 406.— Pedro Pizarro. Descub. y Conq., MS. 
*T '* Y dos horas antes que d Sd se pusiese, Il^;aron i. vista de la dudad dd Cuaoo.** 
Sdadon dd primer Deacnb., MS. 
** The dinniides differ as to dw predae date. There can be no bettor autfaoritiat than 
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Ibe centre, or <' baltk," as it was called, was led by the ge^^ 
craL The saburbs weie thronged with a countleas mukitudt 
of the natives, who had flocked finxn the dty and the sur* 
loonding country to witness the showy and, to them, startling 
pageant All looked widi eager curiosity on the strangers, the 
fime of whose torible e]q)loits had spread to the remotest 
parts of the empire. They gazed with astonishment on their 
^ar^ling arms and fair complexi<Mis, which seemed to proclaim 
ihem the true Children of the Sun ; and they listened with 
fisdings of mystaious dread as the trumpet sent finth its pro* 
longed notes through the streets of the cai^tal and diesoUd 
ground shook under the heavy tramp of the cavafay. 

The Spanish commander rode direcdy up the grei^ squam. 
It was surrounded by low piles of buildings, among whicb 
were several palaces of the Incas. One of these, erected by 
Huayna Capac, was surmounted by a tower, while the ground 
floor was occupied by one or more immense halls, like those 
described in Caxamalca, where the Ftoivian nobles heU their 
fites in stormy weather. These buildings afforded amvenient 
barracks for the troops, though during the first few wed» they 
remained under their tents in the open/Zusa, with their hones 
I»cketed by their side, ready to repulse any inBurrecti<Mi of the 
inhabitants.^ 

The capital of the Incas, though falling diort of the J?/iV- 
rado which had aigaged their credulous fimdes, ai^nished ite 
Spaniards by the beauty of its edifices, the kiigth and regubar- 
ity qS, its streets, and the good order and appearance oi com- 
fort, evai luxury, visible in its numerous population. It fiir 
surpassed all they had 3ret seen in the New World. The pop- 
ulation €^ the city is computed by one of die Conquerom al 
two hundred thousand inliabitants, and that of the aoburbs 
atas many more.® This account is not confirmed, as fiur as I 

Pedro Sancfao^t namtbe and dm Letter of dm llegjittafi of Xwaca, wJMch IfcRfefol- 
lowed in die text 

** Fed. Sandio» IteL« api. t^anmA>, torn, ifi., fcL 407.— GaacSasaQ^ Con. AaaL, FaUti^ 
lib. 1, o^ zo.->Rdaaoo d4 primer Deacubu, MS. 

•• '* Esta dudad era mny grande i mui populoea de gaadetadificioeicomagca^ qmndi 
l ee K tp afln lca entrazoa la primera vaa en dla iMwia gnui canddad da gente, aeria piMbto 
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have seen, bjr any other writer. But, however it may be eK« 
i^ggerated, it Is certain that Cnzco was the metropolis of a 
great empire^ the residence of the court and the chief nobility ; 
frequented by the nx»t skilftd mechanics and artisans of every 
description, who found a demand for their ingenuity in die 
royal precincts; wMle the place was garrisoned by a numerous 
flddiery, and was the resort, finally, of emigrants from the 
most distant provinces. Thequarters whence this motley pop- 
ulation came were indicated by their peculiar dress, and es- 
pecially their head-gear, so rarely found at all on the American 
Indian, which, with its vari^;ated cdors, gave a picturesque 
effect to the groups and masses in the streets. The hahitual 
Older and decorum maintained in this multifrurious assembly 
showed the excdlent police of the capital, where the only 
sounds that disturbed the repose of the Spaniards were the 
noises of feasting and dancing, which the natives, with happy 
insensibiUty, constantly prolonged to a late hour oi the night^ 
The edifices erf* the better sent — and they were very numer- 
ous — ^were oS, stone, <»: fistced with stone.® Among the prin- 
cipal were the royal residences; as each sovereign built a new 
palace for himself, covering, though low, a large extent of 
ground. The waUs were sometimes stained ot painted with 
gaudy tints, and the gates, we are assured, were sometimes of 
colored marble.* ^' In the delicacy of the stone-work,'' says 
another of the Conquerors, '^ the natives far excelled the 
S|>aniards, though the roofi of their dwellings, instead of tiles^ 

de mas de 40 mOL vednot Mlamente lo qne tonuiba la chidad, que arravaUeft I comarca flo 
tocd or dd Cnaoo i 10 6 la kguascreo yo que havia dodentos milL Indioi, poique wto 
Malomaspobladode feodoa estosreiiKM.'' (Conq. I Fob. dd Pini, MS.) Tha cwcm^ or 
**bouaeliold«r* la ooaqNitod, uauaUy, aa reprrgmring five individuals.— Yet Father Val- 
verde, b a letter written a few years after this, speaks of tlie city as havmg only three or 
faax thousand houses at the time of its occupation, and die suburbs as having ninrtnm or 
twenty thousand. (Carta al Emperador, MS., ao da Mam^ X539.) It is possible that hS 
look faito tlie account only tlie better kind of hous sa, not considering die mud htit% or 
mher hovds, whidi made so large a part of a Peruvian town, as deserving nodce. 

** "Heran tantos los atambotes que de nocbe sa okn por todas partes bailsndo y CMl> 
tando y bebiendo que toda la aaayor parte de la noche se lea pasava an esto cotidiaiiai* 
f tSi" Pedro Piano^ Descnk y Coiiq., MS. 

**" La maggior parte diqueste case sooodipietra, d Faltre hino la mati deOa fiuodats 
dipiaCBa." Fad. Sancho, ReL. «p. Ramusio, torn. iiL, (oL 4x3. 

•> •«Clia soM le prindpali deOactttii dipiate et lauorate, at di piatra : at fat mii^d*esia 
ftlacasadi Owamaraha Cadqne veochio» et la porta d'esia 4 di marmo bianco at fOiMb 
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were only of thatch, but put together with the nicest art.*'* 
The sunny climate of Cuzco did not require a very substantial 
material for defence against the weather. 

The moit important building was the fortress, planted on a 
solid rock that rose boldly above the dty. It was built of 
hewn stone, so finely wrought that it was impossible to detect 
the line of junction between the blocks, and the approaches to 
it were defended by three semicircular parapets, composed of 
such heavy masses of rock that it bore resemblance to the kind 
of work known to architects as the Cyclopean. The fortress 
was raised to a height rare in Peruvian architecture ; and from 
the summit of the tower the eye of the spectator ranged over a 
magnificent prospect, in whidi the wild features of the moun- 
tain scenery, rocks, woods, and water&lls, were mingled with 
the rich verdure of the valley, and the shining dty filling up 
the foreground — all blended in sweet harmony under the 
deep azure of a tropical sky. 

The streets were long and narrow. They were arranged 
^ with perfect regularity, crossing one another at right angles; 
and from the great square diverged four prindpal streets con« 
necting with the high-roads of the empire. The square itself, 
and many parts of the dty, were paved with a fine pebble.* 
Through the heart of the capital ran a river of pure water, if 
it might not be rather termed a canal, the banks or sides of 



et d*altri oolorL'* (n)id.» ubi supra.) Dm bnfldiiift were utuftUy of freestone. Tlwra 
asay have been porphyry from the nei|[^boring mountains mused widi diis, whidi the %gtap 
iards mistook for marble. 

•4 «( Todo labrado de piedra muy prima, que derto toda la canteria desta ctbdad haoa 
gran Tsnti^a i la de Espafia, aunque carecen de t^a que todas las casas sino es la foit»" 
lesa, que era hecha de azoteas, son cubiertas de pi^a, aunque tan piimamente puesta, quA 
parece bien.** Reladon del primer Descub., MS. 

** Ped. Sancfao, ReL, ap. Ramusio, tom. iii., ubi supra.— A passage in the Letter of the 
Municipality of Xauxa is wordi quotings as confirming on the best authority some of the 
interestmg particulars mentioned in the text : *' Esta cibdad es la me}or e mator qne «■ 
la ticrra se ha visto, i aun en Yndias ; e dedmos a V. M. ques tan hennosai de tan buenot 
edefidos que en Espafia seria muy de rer ; tiene las calles por mucfao condcrto en pediac 
das i por medio deUas un cafio enlosado, U plaxa es hedm en cuadra i empedrada d« 
quijas pequefias todas, todas Us mas de las casas son de Sefiores Prindpales hedms d« 
canteria, esta en una hdera de un serro en d cnal sobre d pueblo esta una fortalea mtk 
bien ofarmda de canteria, tan de yer que por Espailoles que ban andado Reinos es t rsfl ot 
dkan BO hairer Tisto otro odefido igual al deUa." Carta de la Just y Reg. de Xm^lb 
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nMAt tot Ae distance of twenty leagues, were £Roed widi 
stooe.'^ A€roa8 this stream, bcidges, constructed of similaff 
broad flagsi, ware thrown at intervals, so as to afford an easjr 
communication between the different quarters of the capital^ 

The most sumptuous edifice in Cuzco in the times of the 
Incas was undoubtedly the great temple dedicated to the Sun, 
which, studded with gold plates, as already noticed, was sur- 
rounded by convents and dcHmitories for the priests, with their 
gardens and broad parterres sparkling with gokL The exte- 
rior (Nmaments had been already removed by the Cottqueroi% 
all but the Meze of gold, whidb, imbedded in the stcmes, still 
cndrded the principal building. It is probable that the tales 
kA wealth so greedily circulated amoi^ the Spaniards greatly ex- 
ceeded the truth. If they did not, the natives must have beea 
very siiccfflRfiil in conceaUng their treasures fiK>m the invadea. 
Yet much still remained, not only in the great House of the 
Sun, but in the inferior temples which swarmed in die capitaL 

Pizarro, cm entering Cuzco, had issued an order forbiddisg 
any soldier to offer violence to the dwellings of die inhabi* 
tants.® But the palaces were numerous, and the troops lost 
no time in plundering them <^ their contents, as wdl as in 
despcHling the religious edifices. The interior decoratiooe 
si^pplied them with considerable booty. They strijqped off the 
jeweb and rich ornaments that garnished the royal mummies in 
the temple oi Coricancha. Indignant at the concealment of 
their treasures, they put the inhabitants, in some instances, to the 
tCMTture, and endeavored to extort firom them a confioricm of 
their hiding-places.® They invaded the rqx)se of the sepul- 
chres, in which the Peruvians often deposited their valuable ef- 

M '^Un rkv d coal boja por medio «!• Wdbdad y dcsdc line neoi^ SMde vtbte kgww 
for aqoel ndle abi^ donde hay mnchat pohiirinm^ iw fnkmaAdt todo por d Mielo, y lat 
wirrinfti de tma parte y de otea hedias d« canttria labiada, ooea aaaca vista, ai oida.** 
Rdackm dd primer Descubw* MS. 

<* The leader will ind a fovr lepetitioas la tibis ^apltr o£ what I have alrtady latd, la 
the IntioductiaB, of Cuaoo under the lacae. Bat the fiicta haie stattd are for the oMil 
part otEawn nom oner eouRsei» and tone repetitKai was ttaavoidafale in order to pve a 
diUfact iiriase oCthe capilaL 

** " Paes mando d marques dar vn pr^on que niagim eepallol fiieee k eatrar en Hi 
IM^de ksaatmalm ^tonaHes aada." Pedio Pinrra^ Doecabw y Goaq^ MS. 

•• Genara* Hkl. dalaa lad., oi^ s^ 
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fects, and compelled the grave to give up its dead. Noplacewas 
left unexplored by the rapadous Conquerors; and they occasion- 
ally stumbled on a mine of wealth that rewarded their labors. 

In a cavern near the dty they found a number of vases of 
pure gold> richly embossed with the figures of serpents, locusts^ 
and other animals. Among the spoil were four goldai Ikonas 
and ten or twelve statues of women, some of gold, others of 
silver, '' which merely to see," says one of the Conquerors, 
with some nalveU^ ** was truly a great satisfaction. '' The gold 
was probably thin, for the figures were all as large as life ; and 
several of than, being reserved for the royal fifth, were not 
recast, but sent in their original form to Spain.^ The maga- 
zines were stored with curious commodities; richly tinted 
robes of cotton and feather-work, gold sandals, and slippers of 
the same material, for the women, and dresses composed en- 
tirely of beads of gold.^^ The grain and other articles of food, 
with which the magazines were filled, were held in contempt 
by the Conquerors, intent only on gratifying their lust for 
gold.^ The time came when the grain would have been of fiff 
m<n:e value. 

Yet the amount of treasure in the capital did not equal the 
sanguine expectations that had been formed by the Spaniards. 
But the deficiency was supplied by the plunder wUch they 
had collected at various places on their march. In one place, 
for example, they met with ten planks or bars of solid silver, 
each piece being twenty feet in length, one foot in breadth, 
and two or three inches thick. They were intended to deco- 
rate the dwelling of an Inca noble.^ 

4* ** Et fira Paltre cose sinfolarl, era veder quattro castrad di fin oro molto grandi, et zo 
h la statue di d5nc, della grandcxza delle dSne di quel paese, tutte d'oro fino, cost bdle et 
ben &tte come se fossero viue. . . . Queste furono date nd qninto die toccaua a 
S. M.'* (Ped. Sandio, Rd^ ap. Ramusb, torn. iiL, fol. 409.) '* Muchas estatuas y figii- 
ras de 010 y plata enttras, hedia la forma toda de una muger, y dd temallo ddia, onty 
luen labradas." Reladon dd primer Descub., MS. 

41 ** Avia ansi mismo otras muchas plumas de diferentes colores para este efecto de haoer 
Ropas que vestian los sefiores y sefioras y no otro en los tiempos de sus fiestas, avia taoH 
bien mantas bechas de cbaquira, de oro, y de plata, que beran vnas qnentedtas muy deH- 
cadas, que pareda cosa de cspanto ver su hecbtira." Pedro Pixarvo^ Descub. y Conq., MS. 

4s Ondegardo, Rd. Prim., MS. 

^ *'Pues andando yo buscando mahis 6 otras oosas para comer, acaso entreen vm 
buhio doade halle estos tablones de plata que tengo dicho que henm hatta dies y de largo 
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The whole mass of treasure was brought into a common 
beapi as in Caxamalca ; and, after some of the finer specimens 
had been deducted for the crown, the remainder was delivered 
to the Indian goldsmiths to be melted down into ingots of a 
imiform standard. The division of the spoil was made on 
the same principle as before. There were four hundred and 
eighty soldiers, including the garrison of Xauxa, who were 
each to receive a share, that of the cavalry being double that 
of the infantry. The amount of booty is stated variously by 
those present at the division of it. According to some, it 
considerably exceeded the ransom of Atahuallpa. Others state 
it as less. Pedro Pizarro says that each horseman got six 
thousand /^x^x de cro^ and each one of the infantry half that 
sum ; ^ though the same discrimination was made by Pizarro 
as before, in respect to the rank of the parties, and their rela- 
tive seirvices. But Sancho, the royal notary, and secretary of 
the commander, estimates the whole amount as far less — ^not 
exceeding five hundred and eighty thousand and two hundred 
pesos de cro^ and two hundred and fifteen thousand marks of 
filver.^ In the absence of the official returns, it is impossible to 
determine which is correct. But Sancho's narrative is coun- 
tersigned, it may be remembered, by Pizarro and the royal 
treasurer Riquelme, and doubtless, therefore, shows the actual 
amount for which the Conquerors accounted to the crown. 

Whichever statement we receive, the sum, combined with 
that obtained at Caxamalca, might well have satisfied the 
cravings of the most avaricious. The sudden influx of so much 
wealth, and that, too, in so transferable a form, among a party 
of reckless adventurers little accustomed to the possession of 
money, had its natural effect. It supplied them with the means 
of gaming, so strong and common a passion with the Spaniards 
that it may be considered a national vice. Fortunes were lost 
and won in a single day, sufficient to render the proprietors 

tedan vtbte piety de anchor de vno 7 de gordor de tres dedot, di notida deDo al mar- 
quei y d 7 todoa los demat que 00a d estanm entraroo i TeUo." Pedro Piiano^ Deacabw 
y Conq., MS. 

^^Descab. yCoiiq.»MS. » 

M Pad. Saadio^ Rel.» apb Ramntiob torn. iiL, foL 409. 
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iDdqiendciit tot Mfe; and many a desperate gamester, by an 
vilucky throw of the dice cur turn <^ the cards, saw himsdf 
•tripped in a few hours (tf the fruits of years (tf toil, and obliged 
to begin over again the business of rapine. Among these, one 
in the cavafay service is mentioned, named Lpguizano, who 
had received as his share of the booty the image of the Sun, 
which, raised on a plate of burnished gold, spread over the 
walk in arecess of the great temple, and which, for some rea* 
•cm or other— ^perluqps because of its superior fineness — ^waa 
not recast Hke the other ornaments. This rich prize the 
^lendthrift lost in a single night ; whence it came to be a 
proverb in Spain, Juega el Sol anUs que amanezca, ** He 
plays away the Sun before sunrise.'' ^ 

The effect of such a surfeit of the precious metals was in- 
itantly felt on prices. The most ordinary articles were cmly to 
be had for exorbitant sums. A quire of paper was sold for 
tfBDL pesos decro; a bottle of wine, forsixty ; a sword, {qx forty 
or fifty; a doak, for a hundred — sometimes more; a pair of 
shoes cost thirty or tottf pesos de aro^ and a good horse could 
not be had for less than twenty-five hundred.^ Some brought 
a still higher {Mice. Every article rose in value, as gold and 
silver, the rei»resentatives of all, declined. Gold and silver, in 
short, seemed to be the only thingi in Cuzco that were not 
wealdi. Yet there were some few wise enough to return con- 
tented with their present gains to their native country. Here 
their riches brought them consideration and competence, and, 
while they excited the envy of their countrjrmen, stimulated 
them to seek their own f<»limes in the like path of adventure. 

^ GarcOasao, Com. Real., Parte x, Kb. 3, cap. ao. 
•vXcni^ 0004.40! Foru,ap. Boida, ton. iiL, pw m^ 
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